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INTRODUCTION. 



^ He that has the happy talent of parlor«preach- 
mg, ^^ says Dr. Watts,* ^^ has sometimes done 
more tor Christ and sbnls in the space of a 
few minutes, than by the labor of qiany hours 
and days in the usual course of preaching in 
the pulpit.*' 

On my first intercourse with Mr. Cecily now 
upwards of fifteen years since when in the full 
rigor of his-mind, I was so struck with the 
wisdom and originality of his remarks, that I 
considered it my duty to record what seemed 
to me most likely to be useful to others. 

It should be observed that Mr. Cecil is made 
to speak often of himself: and, to persons who 
do not consider the circumstances of the case, 
there may appear much egotism in the quanti- 
ty of such remarks here put together, and in 
the manner in which his things are said : but 
this* will be treating him with the most flagrant 

* An hnmble attempt towards the reTi?al of relig* 
MH. Part L Sect. 4. 
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injustice ; for it must be remembered that the 
remarks of this nature w)ere chiefly made by 
him, from time to time, in answer to my , par- 
ticular inquiries into his judgment and habits 
on certain points of doctrine or practice. 

I have labored in recording those sentiments 
which I have gathered from him in conversa- 
tion,- to preserve as much as possible his very 
expression? ; and they who were famihar with 
his manner will be able to judge, in general, 
how far I have succeeded: but I would ex- 
plicitly disavow an exact verbal responsibility. 
For the sentiments I make myself answerable. 

In some instances, I have brought together 
observations made at different times; the rea- 
der is not therefore to understand that the 
thoughts here collected on any subject al-. 
ways followed in immediate connexion. 
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VffiW OF THE CHARACTER 



REV. RICHARD CECIL. 



In depicting.the personal and ministerul char- 
acter of my departed friend, while I shall com- 
municate occasionally the impressions made by 
him on my own mind, most of which were re- 
corded at the time they were made, 1 shall en- 
deavor to render him, as much as possible,, the 
portrayer of his own character, by detailing 
those descriptions of his views and feelings 
which I gathered from him. 

Nature, education, and grace combine to 
form and model the PERSONAL CHARAC- 
TER of every Christian, God gives to his 
reasonable creatare such physical and intellec- 
tual constitution as he please^s; education and 
circumstances hide or unfold, restrain or mix- 
ture this constitution ; and grace, while it reg- 
ulates and sanctifies the powers of the man, 
varies its own appearances acc6rding to the 
varieties of those powers. And it is by the 
endless modifications and counteractions of these 
principles that the Personal Character of a 
Christian is formed. 
2 
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It might have been expected from Mr. Ce- 
cil's earliest displays of character, that he "was 
formed to be an instrumeot of extensive evil 
or of eminent good., There was a decision — 
a OARING — an untameableness in the structure 
of his mind dreh when a boy, comhiDed with 
a tone of authority and command, and a talent 
in jthe exercise of these qualities, to which 
the minds of his associates yielded an implicit 
subjection. Fear of cposequeoces never enter- 
ed into his view. Opposition/ especially i£ac-. 
compaoied by any tiling like severity or op- 
pression, awakened unrelenting resistance. 

Yet this bold and untameable spirit was al- 
lied to a ifOBLE and «&nerous disposition. There 
was a magnificence in his mind- While he 
was scrupulously delicate, perhaps even to some 
excess, on subjects entrusted to his secrecy^ 
und on affairs in progress; yet he would nev« 
•r lend himself in his own concerns, or in those 
of other persons, to any thing that bordered 
on artifice and manceuvre : for'be had a native 
aod thoroiigh contempt of whatever was meao^ 
Utile, and eqiiivocating. That ^^ honesty is 
the (best policy" may be a strong, or the pre- 
Tailing motive for uprightness with men of a 
lower tone of character, but I question if it at 
all entered into calculation with my great friend 
{{is mind was top noble, to have recourse to 
other means or to aim at other.ends, than those 
tf hicb he avowed ; and too intrepid not to avow 
tlMHie which he did entertaio, so £|r ai might 
he r«quire4 or expedieat. 
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Hit teinptati<>ns were to the sini of the 
sfHrit, rather than to those of the flesh ; and 
he possessed, alt his hfe Icmg^ a superiority to 
the pleasures of mere sense not often seen. 
He was, indeed, temperate in ati things — hold* 
ibg bis bodilj appetites id entire subjection. 
' Sympathy with sitfferino was an eminent 
characteristic of Mf. Cecil's mind— a sympathy 
which sprung less from that softness and sensi* 
bility which are the ornament of the female^ 
than from the generosity of his disposition. He 
would hare had all onen happy. It gratified 
bis generous nature to ease the burdens of sul^ 
fering mdn. If any were addicted by the visit- 
ations of God, be taught them to bow with sub- 
mission, while he pitied and re Keyed ; jf the 
Miction were the natural and evident fruit; o€ 
crimes^ he admonished while he sympathised; 
if the suf^rings of man or brute arose from the- 
voluntary inflictions of otheirs, he was indignant 
against the oppressor. 

fhicb was the intrepid and noble, yet humane 
mind, which was trained by Divine Grace, un- 
der a long course of moral discipline, for em- 
inent usefulness in the Church of God. Mr. 
CeciPs intellectual endowments will be spoken 
of hereafter. At present, I shall trace the 
rise and the advances of his Christian character. 

He had early religious impressions. These 
were first received from Janeway'* " Token 
fOrCbHdren,'' which his molhergave him whea 
he was 'about six years of age. >^ i was niuch 
afieeted by this book|" said he, <^ aod recetlect 
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tkat I wept, and got into a coroer, where I 
prayed that I also might have ^ ao ioterest in 
Christ,' like one of the children there men- 
tioned, though I did not then know what the 
expression meant'' 

Those impressions of his childhood wore a- 
waj. He fell into the follies and vices of youth ; 
and, hy degrees, hegan to listen to infidel prin- 
ciples, till he avowed himself openly an anbe- 
liever. He has alluded frequently in his writ- 
ings to, this criminal part of his history : but I 
shall add some paragraphs on this point partly 
in his own words. 

He was suffered to proceed to awful lengths 
in infidelity. The natural daring of his mind 
allowed him to do nothing by halves, into 
whatever society he enlisted himself, he was 
its leader. Efe became even an apostle of in- 
fidelity-^aoxious to banish the scruples of more 
cautious minds, and to carry them all lengths 
with his own. And he was too succesful. In 
after*life he has met more than, one of these 
converts, who have laughed at all his affection- 
ate and earnest attempts to pull down the fa* 
brjc erected too much by his own hands. 

Yet he was neverwholly sincere in bis infi*- 
delity. He has left a most impressive and en- 
couraging testimony to the power of Parental 
Influence in preserving his mind, under the 
grace of God, from entirely believing his owq 
lie.'*' He gave me a farther instance of the 
power of conscience in this respect : — 

** See remains : on the Influence of tlie Parental 
Character. 
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*^ Wbea I was sraok in the depths of in^eli- 
ty, I was afraid to read «ty ao«lk>r who treat* 
ed Christianity in a dispassionate^ Hjrise, and 
searcfaii^ manner. Be mide me nnieasy. Con- 
sctence would gather strength. 1 found it more 
difficult to slide her riemonstrances. He would 
recai early instructions and impressions, while 
my helppiness could only consist with their oh* 
literation.^' 

Yet he appeals to have taken no small 
pains to rid himself of his scruples ;-^^^ I hare 
read," said he ^^ all the most acute and learned 
and seirious infidel writers, and have been real- 
ly surprised at their poverty. The process of 
my mind has been' such on^ the subject of Rev- 
elation, that I have oflen thought Satan has 
done more for me than for the best of them | 
for I have had, and could hare produced, aigu- 
ments, that appeared to me far more weighty 
than any I ever found in them against Re vela- 
tioBu" 

He did not proceed in this career of sin with* 
out occasional checks of conscience. Take 
the following inslimce i-^ 

^^ My father had a religious servant. I fre*^ 
qnently cursed and reviled him. He would 
only smile on me. That went to my heart; I 
felt that he looked on me la a deliided crea^ 
ture. I felt that be thought he had something 
which I knew not how to ^alue, and that he 
was therefore greatly my superior. 1 felt there 
was a real dignity in his conduct. It mad^ me 
appear little even iiimy ewn eyea» If he bad 
condescended to argue with me, I could have 
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cat some figure; at least hy comparison, wretch- 
ed as it would have been. He drew me once 
to hear Mr. Whitefield. I was 17 or IS years 
old. It had 90 sort of religious effect oi; me, 
nor had the preaching of any man in my un« 
converted state. My religion began in, con- 
templation. Yet I conceived a high reverence 
for Mr. Whitefield. I no longer^ thought of him 
as the ^^ Dr. Squintum" we were accu8tomed46 
buffoon . at school. I saw a commanding and 
irresistible effect, and he made me feel m^ own 
insignificance^^' 

For this daring offender, however, God had 
mercy in reserve I He was the «hild of many 
tears, tnstructioils, admonitions, and prayers; 
and, though now a prodigal, *he was to be re* 
covered from his wickedness 1 

While under the control of bad prin^fples, he 
gave into every species of licentiousness — sav- 
ing that, even then, the native nobleness of his 
mind made him despise whatever he thought 
mean and dishonourable. Into this state of sla- 
very he was brought by his sin ; • but here the 
mercy of God taught >him some most important 
lessons, which influenced his views and govern- 
ed his ministry through after-life, and the same 
mercy then rescued him from the. slavery to 
which he had submitted. The penetration and 
grandeur of his mind, with his natural superior- 
ity to sensual pleasures, made him feel the little- 
ness of «very object which engages the ambi- 
tion and the desires of the cami^l man : 4nso- 
nttch that God had given him, in this onusaal 
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way of bringing him to himself, a thorough dis- 
gust of the world before he had gained any 
hold of- higher objects and better pleasures.' 

It was thus that God prepared him for fnr« 
ther communications of mercy. And here he 
felt the advantage of having been connected 
with sincere Christians. He knew theni to ba 
holy, and he felt that they were happy. ^^ It 
was one of the first things," said he, ^ which 
struck my mind in a profligate state, that^in spite 
of all the folly and hypocrisy and fanaticism 
which may be seen among religious professors, 
there was a mind afler Christ, a holiness, a hea- 
venliness, among real Christians." He added on 
another occasion^ ^' My first ct>nvictions on the 
subject of religion were confirmed from ob^ 
^ serving that really religious persons had some 
solid happiness among them, which I had felt 
that the vanities of the world could not give. 
I shall never forget standing by the bed of my 
sick mother. ' Are not you afraid to die V i 
asked her : ^ No.' ^ No !' 'Why does the uncer- 
tainty of another state give you no concern ?' 
^ Because God has said to me, Fear fwt : when 
ihoupatsett through the waters I wUl be with thee ; 
and through the riven^ they shall not overflow 
ihee.^ The remembrance of this scen^ has of- 
tentimes since drawn an ardent prayer from me, 
that I might die the death of the righteous." 
His mind opened very gradually to the truths 
of the Gospel: and the process through which 
he was led is a striking evidence of the immi- . 
nence of his past danger. .'' My feelings," he 
said, ^ when I was first beginning to recover 
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from toy infidelity, prpve that I bad V^eii suf- 
fered to go great leagtfad ; and, to a vety aw- 
ful degree to believe my own lie. Ify mi&jd 
revolted from Christianity. God did not bring 
roe to himself, by any of the pecttlkr mortives 
of the Gospel. When I was abont twenty years 
old, 1 became utterly sick of the vanify, aad 
disgusted with the folly, of the world. 1 had 
no thought of Jesus Christ, or of Redemptloii. 
The very notion of Jesjus Christ or of Redemp- 
tion repelled me. I could not endure a system 
so degrading. I thought thene might possibly 
be a Supreme Being; and if there were such 
a Being, he might hear me when I prayed. 
To worship the Supreme Being seemed some- 
wbal ^gnified. There wi^ something grand 
and elevating in the idea. But the whole scheme 
and plan of redemption appeared mean, and de- 
gracting, and dishonorable to man. The New 
Testament, in its sentiments and institutions^ 
repelled me ; and seemed impossible to be be- 
lieved, as a religion suitable to man.'' 

The grace of God triumphed, however, over 
all opposition. The religion, which began in 
this disgust with the world and disaffisction to 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, made 
mpid advances in hki mind. The seed sown 
in tears by his inestimable mother, though long 
buried, now burst into' life, and shot forth with 
vigor : and he became a preacher of that truth, 
which once he laboured to destroy. Yet grace 
did not annihilate the natural character amd 

Iualities of the mind ; though it reeulaied and 
irected them. The Chriitian's feetings mid 
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experience were modified by the constitutioa 
of the man. After a long course of spiritual 
watchfulness and warfare^ he spoke thus of 
himself: — ^ 

" There is what fiacon calls a dry light, in 
which subjects are viewed, without any predi- 
lection, or passion, or emotion, but simply as 
they exist This is very much my character 
as a Christian. I have great constitutional re- 
sistance. Tell me such a thing is my duty — 
I know it is, but there I stop. Talk to me 
of HELL — my heart would rise with a sort of 
daring stubbornness. There is a constitution- 
al desperation about me, which was the most 
conspicuous feature in my character when 
young, and which has risen up against the gra- 
cious measures which God has all my life ta- 
ken to subdue and break it. I feel 1 can dp 
little in religion without encouragement. I 
am persuaded and satisfied, tied and bound, -by 
its truth and importance and value ; but I view 
the subject in a dry light. A strong sense of 
DIVINE friendship goes a vast way with me. 
When I fall, God will raise me. When 1 want, 
God will provide, WJien 1 am in perplexity, 
God will deliver. He cares for me — pities 
me — ^bears with me — guides me — loves me !'^ 

But the energy of Divine Grace was most 
conspicuous, in the control and mastery of 
this resisting and high spirit of which our friend 
complained. Nay, if there were any one Chris- 
tian" virtue in which he was more advanced 
than any other, it appears to me to have been 
HUMILITY — not that humility which debases it^. 
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add, that he cultivated that diflcriminatiop of 
excelleoce) which leads a man to discover and 
esteem it in the midst of imperfections; He 
had an unfeigned regard to real worth, wher« 
ever it was found. The powers of the under- 
standidg hav£ often fascinated men of inferior 
wisdom, and lessened the odiousness of an im- 
moral state of heart too plainly seen in others ; 
hut if the excellencies of the head skid the 
heart must he disjoined, he never failed to val« ' 
He that which is most truly valuable. He would 
say — ^^ Such a friend of ours is what many men 
look down on, as a weak man; hut I honour 
his wisdom and his devotedness. He throws 
himself out, and all the powers which God has 
ffiven him, into the service of his Master, m 
all those ways which seem to him best ; add, 
though perhaps he and I should forever differ 
on the best way, apd though I see in him ma- 
ny peculiarities and weaknessess, yet I honor 
and love the man ; I revere his simplicity and 
his piety. He is what God hfis made him ; and 
all that he is he puts into action for Gt>d." If 
Mr. Cecil was at any time severe in his re- 
marks on others, his severity was chiefly direct- 
ed against that ignorant Vanity and affectation, 
which push a man forward where great men 
would retire, and which make him dogmatical 

constitutional infirmities were intended by Providence, 
like St. Pauls^s thorn in the flesh, to check intellectual 
conceit and an*ogance ; which the consciousness of 
his extraordinary talents, awake as he was to the voice 
of praise, might otherwise have generated in a very 
culpable degree." — BotwelPsLife ofjohmon^ 2d Edit, 
2vo» vol, iiu f, 564. 
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where wise men vroald speak with humiHtj 
and caador. 

Closely allied with his hamilitj, was that 
opBimESB TO CONVICTION, whtch Mf. Cecil pes- 
sessed^D an unusaal degree. He bnd dived so 
deeply into his own heart, and had read man 
80 accarately-^his short-sig^htedness, bis- scan- 
ty span, his pride, and his pavssions — that he 
was, more than most men, superior to that lit- 
tle feeling which makes- ns quit the schnlar^S 
form. Many men speak of themselves and of 
all around them as in a state of pupilage and 
childhood, but I never approached a man, on 
whose mind this conviction had a . more real 
and practical influence. 

Disinterestedness was a pre*eminent char* 
acteristicofMr Cecil as a Christian. H^ whole 
spirit and conduct spoke one language : — ^^ Let 
me and mine be nothing, so that thy kingdom 
may come !^' His disinterestedness was ground- 
ed on his conviction of the absolute nothmgness 
of all earthly good, compared with the glory of 
Christ and the interests of bis kingdom. In ail 
pecuniary transactions^ of a private or public 
nature, he was governed by this principle ; and 
made a free and cheerful sacrifice of what he 
might have lawfully obtained, if he thought his 
receiving it would impede his usefulness. 

On one occasion of this nature, he explained 
the noble principle on which he acted : — ^^ A 
Christian is called to refrain from some things, 
which, though actually right, yet will not bear 
a good appearance to all men. I once judged 
it my duty to refuse a considerable sum of mon- 
, 3 
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ey, which I might lairfiiUy and fmirlf have ffr* 
ceived, because I considered that my aecoiml 
of the matter cooM oot be itated to soaie, to 
whom a different repredentation woold be iMde* 
A man who intends to stand inmacolatei aad^ 
like Samnel, to come forward and say**- Wiksat 
Off, or whose om have i taken ? mtist coimt th« 
co^tk f knew that my character was worth 
more to me than this sum of money. By pro- 
bity, a man honors himself. It is the part of 
a wise man« to wave the present good for the 
ftiture increase. A merchant toffers a large 
quantity of goods to go out of the kingdom to* 
a foreign land, bat he has hit ob)ect in doing so | 
he knows, by calculation, that he shall BMke s» 
much more advantage by them. A Christian 
is made a wise man oy counting the coat. The 
best picture I know of the exercise of this yIiw 
tne, drawn by the hand of man^ is that by Johtt 
Bnifyan in the characters of Passion and Pa* 
tience." 

Associated with this dtslnterestedneat of spir* 
it, was a aingvlar practical AEiiUacB oir pkot-' 
iDENcc, in all the most minute and seemang^ 
indifferent aflieiirs of bis life. He was enphatio*- 
ally, to use his own expression, " a pi^it of 
stgns" — waiting for aod^ foHowing the leading* 
and openiiag9 of divine providence in hfs aftiire. 
I once consulted him throitghont a very )#eli- 
cate and perplexing affiair. In one stage of it, 
be said to me— *^^ You have not done thi» thia|^ 
exactly as I should have felt my mind led t» 
do it. I feel myself ia such cases like a cfolld 
in the middle of an intricate and perplexed wood. 
Two considerations weigh with me : fint — ^If I 



cofiM see aU the involntioBS, and relati^D*, aod 
be»rin|f8, and conseqiMOces of the afiair^ then 
I might ^1 myself able to move forward - but 
secondly — 1 know not one of them, not even 
the shadow of one, nay, hardly the probability 
of such and such issues. Then I am driven to 
simple reliance. I hare never found God fail 
me in such cases. When I am utterly lost and 
confounded I look for openings, clear and evi* 
dent to my own convictioB. 1 have a warrant 
ibv all this. Our grand danger with reference 
to Providenee 19^ ^t we should walk as men: 
^^Ar€ ye not cartH^l^ and walk as meit .^^ 

On another occasion he said — ^^ We make 
too little of the subject of Providence. My 
mind is by nature so intrepid and sanguine, and 
it has so often led me to anticipate God in hit 
'fuidings, to my severe loss, that perhaps I arm 
BOW too suspicious and dilatory in following 
him. However^ this is a maxim^ with me^^ 
that, when I am waiting with a simple, child* 
like spirit for openings and guidings, and imag- 
ine 1 preceive them, Grod would either prevent 
the semblance of them from rising up before 
me, if these were not bis leadings in reality, or 
he would preserve me from deeming them such ; 
and therefore I always follow What appears to 
be my duty without hesitation.'^ . 

But the spring of all these Christian virtues^ 
*and the master-grace of his mind, was faith. 
His whole spirit and ch^rajcter were a living 
illustration of that detinition of the apostle — 
Faith ii the tubstanet of thing$ hop^djhr^ the evir 
denes of ihing$ not aen I He appeared to mm 
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oever to be exercised with doubts and* fean. 
His magoaDimity entered most strikiogly into 
his religious character. He was convinced 
and satistied by ail the divine declarations and 
promises — and he left himself, with unsuspect- 
ing confidence,^n God's bands.'*' 

1 quote Mr. Wilson's testimony to the, pa- 
tience of our friend under afflictions. ^^ He 
was not only, in opposition to all the tenden- 
cies of his natural dispositions, resigned, but 
cheerful under his trials. 1 have seen him re- 
peatedly, at his Living in the country, return 
from his ride racked with pain ; pale, emaciat- 
ed, speechless. I have seen him throw him- 
self all along upon his sofa, on his face, and 
cover his forehead with his hands ; and there, 
without an expression of complaint, endure the 
paroxysm of his disorder: and 1 have been as-' 
tonished to observe him rise up in an instant, 
with^his wonted dignity, and enter upon con- 
versation with cheerfulness and vigor. He has 
often acknowledged to me, that ^^^ anguish he 
felt was like a dagger plunged into his side. 

* Mr. Wilson justly remarks of our friend, that 
^^ the determination and grandeur of his mind display- 
ed his faith to peculiar advantage. This divine prin- 
ciple quite realized and substantiated to him the things 
which are not seen and eternal. It was absolutely like 
another sense. The things of time were as nothing. 
Every thing that came before him was referred to a 
spiritual standard. His one great object was fixed, and 
^is object engp^ossed his whole soul. Here his foot stood 
immoveable, as on a rock. His hold on the truths of 
the Scriptures was so firm, that he acted on them boldly 
and unreservedly. He went all len^hs, and risked 
aU cooiequeQcejii on the word and pronusa of 6od«'^ . 



and that tbroogb ci' whole summer he h#s odt 
li»d two oights fr^e from tormenting pain. Such 
^^re hia sufferings for ten or twelve years 
previous to his ia^t itloess. And yet this was 
the man, or rather thi» was the Christian, from 
whose lips 1 never heard a rourmoring Word." 

it is almost needless to add ^hat Mr. Cecil 
possesed remarkable DKCisroN of character. 
When he went to Oiford he bad made a reso- 
lution of restricting himself to a quarter of an 
tiour daily, in playing on the violin; on which 
IQStrument he greatly excelled, and of whioh 
be was extravagantly fond : but he found it im- 
practicable to adhere to bis determination ; and 
l^ad so frequently to lament the loss of time in 
this fascinating amusement, that with the noble 
spirit which characterized him through life, 
lie cut hia strings, and never afterward repla- 
ced theqi. He studied for a p-d^inter; and, a^ 
ter he had changed his object, retained a fond- 
oess and a taste for the art: he was once call- 
f d to visit a sick lady, in whose room there 
was a painting which so strongly attracted liis 
notice, that he found his attention diverted 
from the sick person, and absorbed by the paint- 
ing: from that moment he formed the resolu- 
tien of mortifying a taste, which he found 
to intrusive, and so obstructive to him in. his 
nobler pusuits; and determined never aAer- 
ward to frequent the exhibition. 

j^or was his intrkpid and inflexible firm* 

II9S9 les9 conspicuous, whenever the interests 

pf tt^utb and the honor of Christ were concerat* 

ed. The world in arms would not hare appal- 

3* 
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led him, while the glorj of Christ was in his 
view.' Nor do I beliere that he woald hare 
hesitated for a moment, after he had given to 
nature her just tribute of feeling and of tears, 
to go forth from his family^ and join ^^ the no^ 
hie army of martyrs" who expired in the flames 
in Smithfield,had the honor of his 'Master chill- 
ed him to this sacrifice ; nor would his knees 
have trembled, nor his look changed. 

Yet 1 cannot but add that this firmness never 
degenerated into rudeness. He knew and ob- 
served all those decencies of life, which render 
mutual intercourse agreeable ; and he had that 
ease of manner, among all classes of society, 
which bespoke perfect self-possession and a 
thorough knowledge of the world. His ad- 
dress in meeting the manners and habita of 
thinking of persons of rank, either when they 
were inquiring into religion or under affliction, 
was perhaps scarcely to be equalled. 

The associations' in our friend's mind were 
often of a very humorous kind. He had a 
strong natural turn for associations of this na- 
ture, which threw a great vivacity and charm 
over his familiar conversation — employed as 
it was, in the main, like every faculty of his 
mind, for useful ends. He was fully a^irar^, 
however, of the danger of possessing s^ich a 
faculty, and the temptations to which it expos- 
ed him ; prompted and supported as it was by 
a huoyancy of spirits, which even great and^ 
lengthened pain could scarcely subdue. 1 have 
looked at him, and listened to him, with aston- 
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IsfameDt-when, meeting with a few other jouog 
men occasionally at his house, we have foand 
him dejected and worn out with pain — stretch- 
ed on his sofa, and declining to join in our con- 
Tersation — till he caught an interest in what 
was passing — when the question of an inquir- 
ing or burdened conscience has roused him to 
an exertion of his great mind — he has risen 
from his sofa — he has forgot his suffering — and 
has left us nothing to do but to admire and treas- 
ure up most profound and impressive remarks 
on "the Scripture, on the heart, and on the 
world. •• 

The mention of his humor and -his yivacitj 
of spirits leads me to remarl^^ that I am oot 
writing a panegyric^ .but drawing a character. 
No likeness can be faithful, while the best 
original is such as he must be in the present 
state, if it carry no shades. I have no wish to 
conceal the shades of this ei^traordioary char- 
acter. Sternness and levity were the two con- 
stitutional evils, which most severely exercised 
him. They seem to. have been the necessary 
result, in an imperfect being, of the union of 
that masculine and original yigor with humor 
and an ardent fancy, which met in the struct- 
ure of his mind. So far, indeed, had grace tri- 
umphed over these constitutional enemies that 
the very opposite features were the most pro- 
minent in his character ; and no one could ap^ 
proach him without feeling himself with a most 
TENDER and SERIOUS miud. i speak of those oc- 
casional ebullitions, which tended to remind 
him, that, though he was invested with a new 
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ftDd trimaphant n^tope, he was yet at hone in 
the body, and subject to the recurrence of his 
constitutional infirmities. 

Yet, though Mr. Cecil felt occasionally tempts 
ationsto levity, through the buoyancy and sprinff 
of his animal spirits, his prevailing temper was 
of a quite opposite description. A sensibility 
of spirit, with his view of human nature and 
of the world, threw a cast of melancholy over 
^is mind. He was far more disposed to weep 
over the guilt and misery of man, than to smile 
at his follies, ^^l have," said he, ^^ a salient 
principle in me. My spirits never sink. Yet 
i have a strong dash of melancholy. It is a 
high and exquisite feeling. When 1 first wake 
in the morning, I could often weep with pleas^ 
ure. The holy calm — the silence — the fresh- 
tiess^^-thrill through my soul. At such moments 
r should feel the presence of any person to be 
instrusion and impertinence, and common affairs 
nauseous. The stillness of an empty house is 
paradise to me. The man who has nerer felt 
thus cannot be made to understand what I 
mean." 

^^Hooker^s dying thought," he added, ^Ms 
congenial to my spirit. ^ I am going to leaire 
a world disordered, and church disorganized, 
for a world and a church where every angel 
and every rank of angels stand before the 
throne in the very post God has assigned tfaem.^ 
1 am obliged habitually to turn my eye from 
the wretched disorders of the world and the 
church, to the beauty, harmony, meekaess, a&d 
glory oif a better world." 
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On another occasion, he said — ^' I have been 
long in the habit of .viewing every thing a* 
roond me as in a state of alienation. 1 have 
no hold on OQj dearest comforts. My children 
mast separate from me. One has his lot cast 
in one place, and another elsewhere. It may 
be my particular leading, but 1 have never lean- 
ed toward my comforts withont finding them 

give way. A sharp warning has met me 

^ These are aliens, and as an alien live thou a* 
mong them.' .We may use our comforts by the 
way. We may take up. the pitcher to drink, 
bat the moment we begin to admire, God will 
in love dash it to pieces. Butl feel no such 
alienation from the church. 1 am united to 
Christ, and to all his glorified and Irving mem- 
bers, by an indissoluble bond. Here my mind 
can centre and sympathize, without suspicion 
or fear." 

" 1 feel," he woold^ay, " a congeniality ^with 
the character of Jeremiah. I seem to under- 
stand him. I could approach him, ai|d feel en- 
couraged to familiarity. It is not so with Elijah 
or EzekieL There is a rigor and severity a- * 
bout them, which seem to repel me to a dis- 
tance, and excite reverence rather than sym- 
pathy and love." 

In a very interesting case on which I con- 
sulted him, he gave me a striking view of this 
feature in his character — ^^ I should have fal- 
len myself into an utterly different mode of 
conducting the affair. But you have not the 
melancholy in your constitution which I have, •. 
and therefore to look for my mode of thinking 
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in you woald be expectidg wbat ought not to 
he expected. This is a strong alternative in 
jour dispensation. Now I have long been in 
the habit of viewing every tiling of that aft« 
pect rather in a melancholy light You are 
standing on the justice, the reason, the truth 
of your cause. I should have heard God say- 
iog^.^ Son of man, follow me.' It would 
have led me into a sflecuiative^-mjstical 
sort of way. I should have seen in it the 
flood that is sweeping over the earth — the ut*' 
ter bankruptcy of ail human affairs. Most men^ . 
if they had stood by and compared our conduct, 
would have commended yours as rational, but 
condemned mine as enthusiastiC'-^as connecting 
things together which had no proper connex- 
ion ; but this is my way of viewing every aU 
ttrativd in my di»penaation." \ 

*^The heart,'' said he, ^^ must be divorced 
from its idols. Age does a great deal in cur- 
ing the man of -his frenzy; but, if God has a 
special work for a man, he takes a jshorter and 
sharper course with him. Stand ready for it. 
I have been in both schools. Bleeding and 
cauterizing have done much for me, and age 
has done much also — Can I any longm' Uuie 
what I eat or what I drink .^" 

Though the Memoir of Mr. Cecil's life, and 
the Letters which are subjoined, bear ample 
testimony to the TEirneRiiEss of his rexativb 
AFFECTIONS, yet I cannot hvtt add here what a 
friend wrote on visiting him, many years be* 
fore his decease, at a time when he was ex* 
pecting the death of Mrs. Cecil :-^^^ Mrs. Cecil 
was ill. 1 culled on Mr. Cecil. I found him 
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hi >liis study, stttiBg over his Bible Id freat 
sotTOW. His fears fell so fast, that be could 
«tter onlj broken sentences. He said, ^ Chrif^ 
tians do well to speak of the gface, love, and 
foodness of God; but we mast remember that 
he is a holj and jealous Qod. Judgment must 
begin at the house of God. This serere stroke 
is but a farther call to me to arise and shake 
myself. My hope is still firm in God. He, 
who sends the stroke, will bear me up under 
it $ and L hare no doubt but if I saw the whole 
of his design I should say, ^ Let her be taken !^ 
Yet, while there is life, I cannot help sayings 
^ Spare her another year, that I may be a lit* 
tie prepared for her loss !' I know I hare 
higher ground of comfort : but I shall deeply 
feel the takii^ away of the dying lamp. Her 
excellence as a wife and a mother, I ao» 
obliged to keep out of sight or I should be 
overwhelmed. All I can do, is, to go from 
text to text, as a bird from spray to spray. 
Our Lord said to his disciples. Where ii your 
faUh ? God has given her to be my comfort 
these many years, and shall I not trust him 
for the future ? This is ionly a farther and 
more expensive education for the work of 
the ministry: it is but saying more closely, 
* Will you pay the price V If she should die, 
I shafl request all my friends never once to 
mention her name to me. I can gather no 
help fE*om what is called friendly condolence. 
Job's . friends understood grief better, when 
they sat down aod spake not a word." 
Our departed fntxidL was, at once, a public 
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and *a retired maD. While his sacred office, ez^ 
ercised for maoy years ia a conspicuous sphere 
brought him much before the world, his turn 
of mind was retired — he courted solitude-r— 
he held converse there with God, and his own 
great spirit mingled with the mighty dead ; he 
had such a practical knowledge and deepjim- 
pression of the nothingness of the whole world, 
compared with spiritual and eternal realities, 
and he had. so deeply felt and so thoroughly 
despised its lying pretensions to me^t the wants 
and to satisfy the longings of the immortal soul, 
that it was no sacrifice to him to turn away 
from the shows and pursuits of life, and to shut 
out all the splendor and seductions of the world. 

Yet this retired spirit was not unsocial, mo- 
rose, or repulsive. No one called him from 
his retirement to ask spiritual counsel, but he 
was met with tenderness and urbanity. No con- 
genial mind encountered his, without eliciting 
sparks both of benevolence and wisdom. Not 
a child in his family could carry its little co^i*' 
plaints to him, but he would stop the career 
of his mind to listen and relieve. 

His study was his favorite retreat. His sta-. 
tipn exposed him to constant interruptions, 
some necessary and others arising from the in- 
judiciousness of those who applied to him. 
It was not unusual with him to make use of 
his power of abstraction on these occasions. 
Time was too valuable to. be lavished away 
on the inconsideration of some of those, who. 
thought it necessary to call on him. It was 
generally his practice, not immeidiately to obey 
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a stitnmons from his study, but, when he knevr 
he had to do with persons who would occupjr 
much of bis time by a long conversation before 
the business was brought forward, rather than 
hurt their feelings he would carry down in his • 
mind the train of thought which he was pursu- 
ing in his study, and, while that which was be- 
side the" purpose played on his ear, his mind 
was following the subject on which if had en- 
tered before. 

Some men are at home in society ; the wide 
world is their dwelling-place ; they are known 
and read of all men ; they have a peculiar tal- 
ent for improving mixed socfety. But this was 
not the character of Mr. Cecil. He unfolded 
himself, indeed, to his friends ; but those friends 
could not but feel, that, when they broke in 
on his retirement for any other objects than 
what were connected with his high calling, 
they were intruders on inestimable time. I 
bad indeed, the privilege and happiness of free 
access to him at all times, for a considerable 
course of years, while I was his assistant in 
the ministry ; but, for the reasons just assi^- 
cd, though I was a diligent observer of his mmd 
and habits, I feel ndyseif not prepared to speak 
fully of his more domestic and retired charac- 
ter. 

"Retirement," he said, "is my grand ordi- 
nance. Considerations govern me. Death is 
a mighty consideration with me. The utier 
vanity of every thing under the sun is another. 
If a man wishes to influence my mind„he must 
assign cQnsiderations ; and^ if he« assigns one or 
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two which will weigh well, 1 seem impatteot 
to stop bim if he is proceeding to assign quore. 
He has giren me a consideration, and thatsuF* 
fices. The *• Night Thoughts' is a great book 
with me, notwithsanding its glaring i^mperfec- 
tion^ it realizes death and vanity. And, because 
this is the frame and habit of my own mind, 
ttiy ministiy partakes of it ; and must partake 
of it, if I would preach naturally and from my 
heart." 

Id surveying the personal character of- Mr. 
Cecil, it remains to speak somewhat more fully 
of his intellectual powers. 

His IMAGINATION was not so much of the play- 
ful and elegant, as bold, inventive, striking, and 
Instinctively judicious and discriminating. 

His TASTE in the sister arts of Painting, Poo- 
try, and Music was refined, and his judgment 
learned. In his younger days he had studied 
and excelled in painting and music; and, though 
Ire laid them aside that lie might devote ail his 
powers to his work, yet the savor of them so 
far remained, that I have l>een witness innu^ 
aierable times, both in public and private, to 
the felicity of his illustrations drawn from these 
iSubjects, and to the superiority that his intimate 
knowledge of them gave bim over most per* 
^ons with whom they happened to be brougfht 
forward. His taste, when youftg, was for Ital- 
ian music ; but, in his latter years, he was fond - 
of the German style, or rather the softer Mo- 
ravian. Anthems, or any pieces wherein the 
words were reiterated, he disliked, for pub- 
lic worship especially, as they sacrificed the re- 
al spirit of devotion too much to the music. His 



feelifigs on this subject were exquisite. '^ Pore^' 
spintaal^ sublime derotioa,^' he woold saj^ 
^should be the soul of public masic.'' Hft 
oAen [araeated the iotroductioD of any other 
style of architecture, in places of worship, betide 
that which was so peculiarly appropriate, and 
which, because it was so, called up associations 
best suited to the purposes of meeting. He sai4 
BQst strikingly-'^ never enter a Gothic churchy 
without feeling myself impressed with some- 
thing of this idea--^' Within these walls has been 
resounded for centuries, by successive genera-* 
tions, *Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ t 
The very damp that Irickles down the walls, 
and the unsightly green that moulders upon 
ihe pillars, are far more pleasing to me from 
their associations, than the trim^ finished, clas-* 
dc, heathen piles of the present fashion. 

His powers of cfomparison, analogy, and Judo- 
VENT have been rarely equalled. These had 
been exercised so long and with so much en* 
ergy on all the conditions and relations around 
htm — on the word of God — on his own mind- 
on the history, opinions, passions^ prejudices, 
and motives of men in every age, and of everj 
character and station — on moral causes and ef* 
fects— on every subject that can come withia 
the grasp of a philosophic mind — that the result 
was a WISDOM so prominent and commanding, 
that every man felt himself with a mind of 
the very first'order both in capability and ac» 
quirement. In some cases, wherein my wish* 
es, perhaps, formed my opinions ; and, trying 
to hide the truth from myself^ 1 have asked hi« 
opinion as a confirmation of my own^ — he has 
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ttnmasked my heart to itself, by bis wise and* 
searchJQg replies. His decisions were more 
according to circumstances than in most men ;- 
and, when be gave them, it would generally 
be with a declaration that other circumstances 
might wholly change the aspect of tlie thing ; 
and he did this in such a manner — if I may 
judge by my owrl case — as often to make a man 
look about him, and bethink himself what a 
treacherons and blind party he bad to transact 
with in his bosom. 

Tq those who did not know him intimately, 
he might sometimes appear to want a quick* 
ness of perception. The appearance of this 
faculty is often assumed, where God has not 
given -it. Where the mind does decide rapidly, 
its conclusions are generally partial and defec- 
tive, in proportion to their rapidity. Intuitioa 
is not a faculty of the present condition of be- 
ing, whatever it may be of that toward whick 
we are advancing. He affected no such qual- 
ity, yet he possessed more of it than most men. 
When he did not fully understand what was ad- 
dressed to him, he said so ; and* his mind was so 
familiar with the difficulty of discovering truth, 
tbrough the veils and shades thrown over her by 
prejudice and self-love, that he did not hastily 
bring himself to think that he possessed your 
full meaning. 

His good sense and wisdom led him to avoid 
ALL PECULIARITY AND ECCENTRICITY. He was de- 
cidedly adverse to every thipg of this nature. 
*' When any thing peculiar appears,'^ he would 
say, ^^ in a religious man's manners, or dress. 
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«r fumitare, this is supposed by the world to 
constitute his religioa. A clergyman indeed is 
allowed by common consent, and indeed it n 
but decent in.hicn, to have every thing about 
him plain ^nd substantial rather than ornamen- 
tal and fashionable.^' 



Thu personal character of Mr. Cecil had a 
manifest influence on his MINISTERIAL. We 
find him frequently accounting for tbose views 
and feelings which prevailed in his ministry, 
by a reference to his constitutipn and his ear* 
ly history; 

His SENTmENTS ON THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE are 

sc^ittered through his writings, as this was ever 
present to his mind. Wherever he was, and 
whatever was his employment, he ws^ always 
the Christian minister. He was ever on the 
watch to dp t^e work of an Evangelist; an^ to 
make full proof of his ministry, 

I have collected together his thoughts on 
this subject in some sections of his *' Remains ;'* 
and I think it impossible that any young minis- 
ter should read these thoughts, without imbib- 
ing a higher estimation of his sacred office. 
More will be found on these points in the fol-. 
lowing views of his ministerial Character gath- 
ered from his own lips. 

These views were most striking and sub- 
lime. ^^ A minister is a Levite. In general, 
be has, and he is to have, no inheritance among 
his brethren. Other men are not Levites. 
Tfaey must recur to. means, from which a min* 
4* 
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ister has no right to expect any thing. Their 
aiTairs are all the little transactions • of this 
world. But a minister js called and set apart 
for a high and sublime business. His transac- 
tions are to be between the living a(id the dead 
—between heaven and earth; and he must 
stand as^with wings on his shoulders. He must 
look, therefore, for every thing in his affairs 
to be done for him and before his eyes. I am 
at a loss to conceive how a minister, with right 
feelings, can plot and contrive for a living. If 
he is told that there is such a thing for him if 
he will make such an application, and that it 
is to be so obtained and so only, all is well-— 
but not a step farther. It is in vain, however^ 
to put any man on acting in this manner, if he 
be not a Levite in principle-and in character. 
These must be the expressions of a nature com- 
municated to him from God — a high principle 
of faith begetting simplicity. He must bean 
eagle towering toward heaven on strong pin- 
ions. ' The barn-door hen must continue to 
scratch her grains out of the dunghill.^' 

He thought that the life of a minister, with 
respect to worldly affairs, ought to be, pecul- 
iarly above that of other men, a life of faith. 
It was his maxim, to lay out no money unne- 
cessarily — and, with this principle, he regard-* 
ed his purse as in God^s hand, and found it like 
the barrel of meal and the cruise of oil. He 
confessed that he could advise this conduct in 
no case but in that of a Christian minister, 
who was a wise and prudent, as well as right- 
hearted manager of his affairs. His habit was, 
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to be the child of simplicity and . faith — acting 
as fi servant of God, on those principles which 
he judged most suitable to his character and 
station. 

He had exalted ideas of ministerial authori- 
ty — not the authority which results mere- 
ly from office, but from office united with per- 
sonal character — not the claims of priestly ar- 
rogance, but the claims of priestly dignity. 
" i never choose to forget that I am a puiest, 
because 1 would not deprive myself of the right 
to dictate* in my ministerial capacity. 1 cannot 
allow a man, therefore, to come to me merely 
as a friend, on his spiritual affairs, because I 
should have no authority to say to^ him ^ Sir, 
you must do so and so.' I cannot suffer mj 
best friends to dictate to me in any thing which 
concerns my ministerial duties. 1 have oftea 
had to encounter this spirit ; and there wouUI 
be no end of it, if I did not check and resist it. 
I plainly tell them that they know nothing of 
th^ matter. I ask them if it is decent, that a 
man immersed in other concerns should pre- 
tend to know my affairs and duties, bettef than 
myself, who, as they ou^ht to believe, make 
them the study of my life. I have been die-, 
gusted — deeply disgusted — at the manner in 
which some men of flaming religious profes- 
sion talk of certain preachers. They estimate 
them just as Garnck would have estimated 
the worth of players, or as Handel would have 
ranged an orchestra. ^ Such an one is clever 
— he is a master' — Clever ! — a master I— Worth 
and character and dignity are of no weight Ib 
the scale." 



These viewa ^re^ just and noble ; aqd they 
, are 9aited to his owo gre^t miod, and the en« 
tire bold which hi-i office bad on his heart 
But — listening with his whole soul to that in- 
junction, Meditate ou ih^e things^ giv^ thyself 
v^hoUy tQ thetn—^it may be doubted whether he 
did not sometimes challenge to bis office more 
F0^pect than the party concerned could be ex- 
pected to allow dqe. 

Mr. C^CiPs PHBPARATipif AND TRAINIMG FOR 

Tills EXAi'TRD, OFFICE have been already spok* 
^n of in the view of his personal character* 
This was, as has been seen, of no common kind. 

His QtlALIFIpATIONS FOR THE DISCHARGE OF THC 

|ciNl9TRY were peculiar. The great natural 
powers which God had given him, were mould- 
fd and matured by the training and discipline 
ihrpugh which he was led, and were consecrate 
f d by grace to the service of his Master. It 
will pot be requisite to recapitulate what has 
l^^en ^aid on this subject. I shall here speak 
Qn}y of those qualifications^ which were more 
appropriate to him as a public teacher. 

(lis LEARNING consisted more in the knowledge 
Qf other men^s ideas, than in an accurate ae- 
qpaintance with the niceties of the languages, 
y^t he was better acquainted with these, than 
many who devote a disproportionate time to 
this acquisition. His incessant application, 
cJiiieSy by candle-light, when at Oxford, to the 
study of Greek, of which he .whs enthusiasti- 
cally fond, brought on an almost total, loss of 
sight ^r six months. He bad determined to 
hjgipQjae s^ perfect m^ter of the ni^etiea of that 
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refined and nobfe language. The coansel, 
however, which he received from Dr. Bacon, 
and which 4s recorded in his ^^ Remains,^' under 
the head of ^^ Miscellaoeoos Remarks on the 
Christian Ministry,'^ put him on proportioning 
his attention more according to the future^ util- 
ity of his pursuits than he had been accustom- 
ed to. ^^ I was struck with his advice,'^ he 
said. ^^ 1 had an unsettled sort of religion, but 
enough to make me see and choose the truth 
which he set before n».^' 

So solid and extensive wasrMr. CeciPs real 
learning, that there were no important points, • 
in morals or religion, on which he had not 
read the best authors, and made up his mind 
on the most mature deliberation ; nor could 
any topic be started in history or philosophy^ 
on subjects of art or of science, with which he 
was not found more generally acquainted than 
other men. But, while he could lay these 
parts of learning under contribution to aid him 
in his one object of impressing truth on man, 
he was a master in the learning which is more 
peculiarly appropriate to his profession. Hq 
was so much in the habit of daily reading the 
Scriptures in the originals, that, as he told 
me, he went to this employ naturally and in-' 
sensibly. He limited himself to no stated quan- 
tity ; but, as his time allowed, he read one or 
two, and sometimes five or six chapters daily^ 

Mr. Cecil had the power of exciting and 
PRESERVING ATTENTION above most meu. Ail 
his ^fforf was directed, first to engage attention,- 
and then to repay it— to allure curiosity, and 
then to gratify it. 
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Till >the aitentioD was gained be felt that 
sothlflg could be effected on the mimi. Sonie^ 
tnnes he ir ould have, recourse to UQusual meth- 
ods, suited indeed to his auditory, to atvaken and 
fix their minds. ^^ I was once preaching,^'' be 
•aid, ^^ a Chart tjr Sermon where the congrega- 
tion was yery large, and chiefly of the lower or- 
der. 1 found it impossible, by my usual method 
of preaching, to gain their attention. It was in 
the afternoon, and my heare.rs seamed to meet 
nothing in my preaching, which was capable 
of rousing them out of the stupefaction of a 
full dinner. Some lounged, and some turned 
their backs on me. ^ i must havk attention^' 
I said to myself. ^ I will be heard.' — The 
case was desperate; and, in despair, t sought 
« desperate remedy. I excUiimed alond, ^Last 
Monday morning a man was hanged at Tyburn^ 
^^instantly the face . of things was changed ! 
All wassilence and expectation ! I caught their 
ear, and retained it through the Sermon.^' This 
anecdote leads me to observe that Mr. Cecil 
had, in an unusual degree, the talent of adapts 
ing his mtnistry to his congregation. While 
he was for instance, preaching on the same de^y 
at Lothbury, at St. John^s rooming and after- 
Boon, and at Spitalfields in the evening — he 
found four congregations at these places, in 
many respects, quite distinct from one another $ 
and yet he. adapted his preaching, with admi-^ 
rable skill, to meet their habits of thinking. 

But when he had gained the attention, he 
was ever on the watch not to weary it He 
seemed to have continaally bef<|re bis eyes the 
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o^jitimeiits of our great critic and moralist :^ 
^^ TediousDess is dfae most fatal of all faults ; 
nef tigences or errors are single and local, but 
tediousness pervades the whole ; other faults 
are ceusured, and forgotten ; but the power of 
tediousness propagates itself. He that is wea* 
17 the iirst hour, is more weary the second; 
as bodies forced into motion, contrary to their 
tendency, pass more and more slowly through 
every successive interval of space." Mr. Ce- 
cil would say, " You have a certain quantity of 
attention to work on : make the best use of it 
while it lasts. The iron will cool, and then 
Dothing, or worse than nothing, is done. ' If a 
preacher will leave unsaid all vain rspetitiimff 
and watch against undue length in his entrance 
and width in his discussion, he may limit a writ- 
ten sermon to half an hour, and one from notes 
to forty minutes; and this time he should not 
allow himself to exceed, except on special oc* 
casions." 

His POWER OF uxrsTRATioir was great ami 
versatile. His topics were chiefly taken from 
Scripture and from life. His manner of illus- 
trating his subjects by Scripture exampleis, waa 
the most finished I have ever heard. They 
were never introduced violently or abruptly ; 
but his matter was so moulded in preparation 
for them, by a few well-turned sentences, that 
the illustration seemed to be placed in the 
Scripture almost for the sake of the doctrine. 
The general features of the character or his-' 
tory were left in the back-ground, and U^ose 
. • Lives ofthe Poets, vol. iii.p« 3ft. 
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only which were appropriate to the matter in 
hand were brought forward, and were thus pre- 
sented with great force to the mind. His tal- - 
• ent in discriminating the striking features, and 
connecting them with his matter, was so peca« 
liar, that the histories of Abraham, of Jacob, of 
David^ and of St. Paul, seemed in hts hands to 
be ever new, and to be exbaastless treasures 
of illustration! 

• The turn both of his mipd and of his experi- 
ence seemed to lead him to this method. What 
he did, therefore, with ease and feeling, it was 
natural should be done frequently ; and, ac* 
cordingly I have scarcely ever heard a sermon ' 
from him in which there were not repeated 
exercises of this peculiar talent, and in some 
sermons almost the entire subject has been 
treated in this manner. 

This talent of illustrating his subjects, and 
particularly of seizing incidents for improve- 
ment,' gave an edge to bis wise admonitions in 
private ; and fixed them deep in the memory* 
Riding with a friend in a very windy day, the 
dust was so troublesome, that his companion 
wished they were at their journey's end,' where 
they might ride in the fields free from (hist; 
dtnd this wish he repeated more than once 
while on the road. When they reached the 
fields, the flies so teazed his friend^s horse, 
that he could scarcely keep his seat on- the 
saddle. On his bitterly complaining, ^^ Ah ! 
Sir", said Mr, Cecil, " when you were in the 
road the dust was your only trouble, and all 
yoiir anxiety was to get into the fields ; you 
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forg^ot that the flj wm ther« i Now thut is ft 
true picture of humaa^ife; aod yoa will fiod 
it so in all the chaages jou make in fotare. 
We know the trials of our present situation; 
but the next will have trials, and perhaps wofsO} 
though they may be of a different kind.'' 

At another time, the same friend said he 
should esteem it a favor, if he would tell him 
of any thing which he might in future see in 
his conduct which he thought improper. ^^ Well, 
Sir li" he said, ^^ many a man has directed the 
watchman to call him early in the mornings 
and has then appeared very anxious for his 
coming early; but the watchman has come 
before he has been ready for him ! 1 have seen 
BMuiy people very desirous of being told their 
faults ; but 1 have seen very few who were 
pjeased when they received the inforiftatiQii. 
Ho we very I like to receive an invitation, and 
I have no reason to suppose you will be dis- 
pleased till I see it so. I shall therefore re« 
member that you have asked for it." 

His STYLE, particularly in preaching and in 
free conversation, was easy and natural.' If he 
ever laboured his expression, it was in search 
of emphasis, rather than precision — of words 
which would penetrate the soul, rather than 
round his period and float in the ear. He con- 
sidere4 that vigorous cooeeptioos would clothe 
themselves in the fittest exptessicuis — 

Verbaque prorisam rem non invita se^aentur. 

Or, as Milton has admirably said^-" True elo- 
qaeoco I find to be nonoi but the serious and 

5 
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than STRONG febliro. A friend has told me tbat 
he has often lost the benefit of the troth which 
Mr. Cecil has uttered, in admiration of ihe ex- 
qnisite manner in which it was conveyed. And 
1 have again and again detected this in mjsielf ; 
and found i have been watching eagerly for 
what would fall next from him, not in the spirit 
•of a new-'bom babe that dennt tht tinctre milk of 
4lu word that I might grow thereby^ but for the 
gratification of a mental voluptuousness. I de- 
sire no one will suppose that 1 impute to him 
any of the studied artifices of eloquence. No 
man sought more than he did, thai his hearers' 
faith should not stand in th§ wisdom of mM, btU in 
tAc power of Oo^. No man more sincerely aioi^ 
ed to have, his speech and his preaching not with 
entiting words ofmanU tvitdom, but in demonstra* 
tion of the spirit and of power: yet^ moreover^ be* 
Caiuse the preacher was wise he still taught the peo- 
ple knowledge; yea^ he oavb good heed, and 
sovoRT OUT, and set jv order the messages of 
divine mercy. The preacher souort to fwd 
OUT acceptable words^ yet that which was written 
was upright^ even words of truth. He could not 
but treat his subjects in this exquisite manneri 
while his taste, his genius^ and his nature re- 
mained ; yet this could not but be sanctified to 
bis Master^s honor, while he retained the per- 
jfect integiity, the deep conviction, and the sin- 
gleness of eye which his Master had given him. 
Tb^it it was the farthest possible from trick and 
artifice mig^ht be seen in his most familiar con- 
versation ; where his ifianner, when he was ful* 
]y called out, was exactly what it was in the 
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pulpit His miDd grasped every subject firm- ^ 
\y : bis imaginatioa clotbed it witb iiuages-^ 
embodied it—gave it life— <:alled up number* 
less associations, and illustrations : it was real- . 
iz^d: it was present to him: his taste and 
judgment enabled him to seize it in the most 
striking points of view. 

" His apprehensions of religion,'' Mr. Wil- 
son most justly observes, ^^Were grand and 
ELEVATED. His fine powors, governed by &- 
vine grace, were exacHy calculated to seize 
all the grandeur of the Gospel. The stupen* 
dous magnitude of the objects which the Bible 
proposes tor man, the incomparable subJimitj 
of eternal pursuits, the astonishing scheme of 
redemption by an incarnate Mediator, the na* 
tive grandeur of a rational and immortal beingp^ 
stamped with the impress of God,^ the fall of 
this being into sin, and poverty, and meanness^ 
and guilt, his recovery by grace to more than 
his original dignity in .the love and service of 
his Creator, filled all his soul. He seemed 
often to labor with an imagination occupied 
with his noble theme. He felt, and he taught, 
that.no other subject was worthy the consider- 
ation of man. In comparison with it, he led 
his auditors to condemn and trample on all the 
petty objects of this lower world. Its meanness, 
its uncertainty, its deceit,it8 vanity, its vexation, 
its nothingness, he set fully in their view. He 
even made them look down with a generous 
concern on those who were buried initsJnter- 
ests, and who forgot, amidst the toys of child* 
rOD) the real business of life." 
6* 
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Sotne of his printed sermotis tire perfect mo^' 
els of simplicity, vivacity, and effect. That, 
for instance, on the *' Power of Faith." 

His coONTENARCB) though oot modelled alio- 
gether after the artificial rules of heanty,heani- 
ed in animated conversation and in the ptilpit, 
with the beauty of a great and noble mind. 
Dignity and benevolence were strongly pour- 
tnayed there. The variety of its expression 
was admirable : nor could any one feel the full 
fott;e of the soul which he threw into his dis*^ 
courses, if this expression was concealed from 
him by distance or situation. His action was 
graceful and forcible : latterly, owing perhaps 
to his increasing infirmities and almost uninter- 
rupted pain, it discovered, I think, some con* 
ftlraint and want of ease. 

There was a FAMiLiARrrv and an AUTHonrrT 
in his manner, which to strangers sometimes 
appeared dogmatism. His manner was, in truth, 
like that of no other man. It was altogether 
original ; and, because it was original, it some- 
times offended those who had no other idea of 
manner than of that to which they had been 
Accustomed. Yet even the prejudiced could 
not hear btm with indifference. There was a 
dignity Vind command, a decision and energy, a 
knowledge of the heart and the world, an up- 
rightness of mind ^nd a desire to do good, and 
all this united wi4h a tenderness and affection, 
which few could witness without some favora- 
bte impression!^ 

His most striking sermons were generatly 
those, which he preached from very short 
texts, such as — My aoul hangetH on thee-^All my 
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/re*^ springs are in thee — O Lord ! teach mt thy 
way — As thy day is^ so shall thy strength be. la 
these sermons, the whole subject had probably 
struck hiffl at once ; and what comes in this 
way is generally found, to be more natural and 
forcible, than what the mind is obiig^ed to ex* 
cogitate by its own laborious efforts : As the 
subject grows out of the state of the mind at 
the time, there is that degree of affinity be*^ 
tween them which occasions the mind to seize 
it forcibly, and to clothe it with vivid colors. 
A train of the most natural associations presents 
itself, as one link draws with it its kindred links. 
The attention is engaged — the mind is concen- 
trated — scripture and Kfe present themselves 
without effort, in the most natural relations 
which they bear to the subject that has full 
possession of the man, end composition becomes 
easy, and even interesting. 

It was a frequent, and a very useful method 
with him, to open and explain his subject in a 
very brief manner, and then to draw inferen* 
ces from it ; which inferences formed the great 
body of the sermon, and were rather matters 
of ADDRESS to the couscieuccs and hearts of his 
Jiearers, than of discussion ; so that the whole 
subject was a kind of application. This seems 
to me to have been his most effective manner 
of preaching. Take an instance : Matt, xviii. 
20. L Explain the words. II. Raise'from them 
two or three rbmarxs: Contemplate 1. The 
Glory atid Godhead of our Master: 2. The 
honour -which He puts on His house and the 
assembly of His Saints : 3. The privilege of 
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being one of Christ^s servaots whom He will 
meet: 4. The obligations lyiog on such ser- 
vants — What manner of persons ought such to be! 
He was remarkably observant of character. 
When I ha?e asked his opinion of a person, he 
has frequently surprised me with such a full 
and accurate delineation of bimf as he could 
have obtained only by very patient and pene- 
trating observation. The reason of this ap- 
peared, when 1 learnt that it was his custom in 
his sermon notes,, firhen he wished to describe 
a particular character, not to put down its 
chief features as they occurred to his mind 
from the general observations which he had 
made on men; but he would put down the 
initial of somie person's name, with whom 
he was well acquainted, and who stood in his 
mind as the representative of that class of char* 
acters. He had nothing to do theti, when he 
came to enlarge on that part of his subject, but 
«troogly to realize to himself the person in 
question, and he would draw a much more 
vivid picture of a real character than he could 
>o&erwise'do.* 

* Lavater somewhere mentions an admirable prac- 
tice of his own, which carried our friend^s principle 
Into constant use in his ministry. He fixed on certain 
persons in his^congregation, whom he considered as 
representatives of the respective classes into which his 
hearers mi^ht be properly divided — amounting, as I 
recollect, to seven. In composing his discourses, he 
kept eacli of these persons steadily in his eye ; and la- 
bored so to mould his subjects as to meet the case of ev- 
ery pne-^by which incomparable rule he rendered him- 
f elf intelligible and interesting to all classea of hia flock. 
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Mr. Cecil was not himself led to the knowt- 
edge of God through great terrors of conscience: 
his ministry did not, therefore, so much abound 
in delineations of the working and malignity 
of sin, as in those topics which grew out of hi9 
course of experience ; nor did he enter fre* 
quently or largely into the details of the spir- 
itual conflict. He was himself drawn to God, 
and subdued by a sense of divine mercy and 
friendship ; he was led, therefore, to detail 
largely the transactions of the belieTing mind 
with God, in the' exercise of dependance and 
submission. 

He was more aware than most men of the 

DIFFICULTY OF BRU^GIHG DOWW THE TRPTH TO THB 
COMrREBENSION OF THE MASS OF HEARERS. 

A young^ minister may leave College with 
the best theory in the world, and he may take 
with him into a country parish a deterjmination 
to talk in the language of simplicity itself; but 
the actual capacity to make himself understood 
and felt is so far removed from his former hab- 
its, that It is only to be acquired by experience. 
Hear how wisely Mr. Cecil wrote to a young 
friend about to take orders : — ^^ i advised him, 
since he was so near Jbis entrance into the min« 
istry, to lay aside all other studies for the pres- 
ent,but-the one I should now reconunend to him. 
1 would have him select some very poor and 
uninformed persons, and pay them a visit. His 
object should be to explain to them^ and dem- 
onstrate to them the truth of the solar system. 
He should first of all set himself to make that sys- 
tem perfectly intelligible to them, and then he 
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should demonstrate it to their fall conyiction 
against all that the followers of Tycho Brahe 
or any one else could say against it. He would 
tell me it was impossible : they would not un- 
derstand a single term. Impossible to make 
them astronomers! And shall it be thought 
an easy matter to make them understand re- 
demption !" 

He gave the following account of his HABrr 

OF PREPARATION 'FOR THE PULPIT : 

^^ i generally look into the portions of Scrip- 
tare appointed by the church to be read in the 
services of the day. I watch too, for any new 
light which may be thrown on passages in the 
course of reading, conversation, or prayer. I 
seize the occasions furnished by my own experi- 
ence — my state of mind — my family occurren- 
ces. Subjects taken up in this manner are al- 
ways likely to meet the cases and wants of 
some persons in the congregation. Sometimes, 
however, I have no text prepared: and 1 have 
found this to arise generally from sloth : I go 
to work : this is the secret : make it a business : 
something will arise where least expected. 

^^ It is important to begin preparation early. 
If it is driven off late, accidents may occur 
which may prevent due attention to the sub- 
ject. If the latter days of the week are occu- 
pied, and the mind driven into a comer, the 
sermon will osaaliy be raw and undigested. 
Take time to reject what ought to be reject- 
ed, and to supply what ought to be supplied. 

^^ It is a favorite method with me to reduce 
ibe text to some point of doctrine. On that 
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topic I enlarge, and then apply it. I like to 
ask myself-—' What are you doing? — What is 
your, aim V 

'^ I will not foretell my own views by first 
going to commentators. I talk OTor the sub- 
ject to myself: I write down all that strikes 
me : and then I arrange what is written. Af- 
ter my plan is settled, and my mind has ex- 
hausted its stores, then 1 would turn to some 
of my great Doctors to see if i am in no error : 
but I find it necessary to reject many good 
thing^s which the Doctors say ; they will tell 
to no good .effect in a sermon. In truth, to be 
efiective, we must draw more from nature and 
less from the writings of men : we must study 
the book of Provideiice, the book of nature, 
the heart of man, and the book of God : we 
must read the hislory of the world : we must 
deal with matters of fact before our eyes." 

In respect to mechanical preparation, Mr. 
Cecil was in the habit of using eight quarto pa- 
ges, on which he put down his main and subor- 
dinate divisions, with such hints as he thought 
requisite. These notes, written in an open 
and legible manner, such as his eye could catch 
with ease, he put into one of the portable 
quarto Bibles, of which several editions were 
printed in the xviith century, in a good type, 
but, in consequence of the closeness and excel- 
lence of the paper, such as bind up in a very 
compact size. Of these editions there are some* 

* I have compared four of these Bibles, viz.HField^s, 
London, 1648— Hayeks, Ca(mb. 1670, and also that of 
1677— ^nd Back's, Camb. without date. 
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which are printed page for page vritb anoth- 
er : and one of these editions Mr. Cecil was 
in the constant habit of using, both in pnblic 
and in private, from the^ mechanical assistance 
afforded to him in turning to passages from 
the recollection of the part of the page in 
which they occurred. 
It will be interesting to hear Mr. Cecil's own 

ACCOUNT OF HIS MANNER OF COMMENCINO HIS MIN- 
ISTRY ; as it notices mistakes from which he 
was not only early but most effectually deliv- 
^ered, and his remarks on them may afford a 
serious caution to others. 

" 1 set out," he said, " with levity in the pul- 
pit. It was above two years before 1 could get 
the victory over it, though I strove under 
sharp pieiY:ings of conscience. My plan was 
wrong. 1 had had counsellors. I thought 
preaching was only entering the pulpit, and 
letting off a sermon. I really imagined this 
was trusting to God; and doing the thing clev- 
erly. I talked with a wise and pious man or 
the subject. ^ There is nothing,' said he, ^ like 
appealing to facts.' We sat down and named 
names. We found men in my habit disreputa- 
ble. This first set my mind right. 1 saw such 
a man might sometimes succeed : but I saw, at 
the same time, that whoever would succeed in 
his general interpretations of Scripture, and 
would have his ministry that of a workman that 
needuh not to be ashamed — must be a laborious 
man. ^ AVhat can be produced by men who re- 
fuse this labor? — a tew raw notions, harmless 
perhaps iti themselves, but false as stated bj 
them. What then should a young minister do ? 
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His office says, * Go to your books. Go to 
retirement* Go to prayer.' — 'Nol' says the 
eathasiast, ' Go to preacii.^ Go aod be a wit- 
ness !'— A witness !— of what ?— He doo't know !" 

Thus 4|ua1ified by nature^ education, and 
grace — enrkhed by bis various manly. acquisi- 
tions— and matured by experience, he appear- 
ed in the pulpit unquestionably as one of the 
first preachers — perhaps the very first preach- 
er— of his time. 

He was.siKCERELy attached to the church 
OF £NGLANX», both by principle and feeling — to 
her ORDER and decorum. He entered into the 
spirit of those obligations, which lay on him 
as a clergyman ; and, looking at general conse- 
quences, would never break through the order 
and disicipline of the church, to obtain any par- 
tial, local, and temporary ends. 

In the more private exercise ,of his pastoral 
office, as a counsellor and friend, he manifest- 
ed great faithfulness, tenderness, and wisdom* 

In proof of this 1 might appeal to what is 
said in the '^ Remains,^' on the subject of ^' vis- 
iting deathbeds.^' I shall here subjoin a few 
more illustrations of this part of his character. 

All interview was contrived between him 
and a noble lady, by some of her relatione. 
She began to listen to the affairs of religion. 
Her life had be«n gay and triding. She knew 
that he understood her sitaatioo ; and she began 
to lietroduee her case by saying that she sap- 
posed he thought her a very contemptible and 
Wicked creature. '^ No, Madam, I do not look 
at yon in that view. I consider that you have 
6 
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been a waDderer; pursoiog; happiness in a 
mistaken road — an immortal ^being fluttering 
through the present short but important scene, 
without one serious concern for what is to come 
after it is passed by." And, while others know 
what is to happen to them, and wait for it, you' 
are totally ignorant of the subject." — " But Sir, 
is a possible to arrive at any certainty with re- 
spect to a future condition ?" — " Why what lit- 
tle trifling scenes woflld occupy your ladyship 
and myself, if we were confined to this small 
spot of a carpet that is under pur feet! The 
world is a little, mean, despicable scene in it- 
self. But we must leave it; and can you si^p- 
pose that we are left to step into another state, 
as into a dark abyss — not knowing what awaits 
us there ? No— the next step 1 take fron^ the 
world is not into a void that no one has explor- 
ed — a fathomless abyss — a chaos of clouds and 
darkness — but I know what it is — I am assured 
of it." He said to me in reporting this conver- 
sation, ^^ 1 rested on this, and left it to work 
on her mind. I thought it better to defer the 
subject of this assurance to try her, and 1 have 
reason to befieve that she feels anxious for our 
next occasion of meeting, that she may hear 
how we can make out the grounds of our as- 
surance." This is one among many instances 
of the wise methods in which he accommodat- 
ed his instructions to the character. 

" Many of my people," he said, "and espe- 
cially females, talk thus to me — ^ I am under 
continual distress of mind. 1 can lay hold of 
no permanent ground of peace. If I seem to 
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get a little, it is soon gone again. 1 am out at 
sea, withont compass or anchor. My heart 
sinks. My spirit faints. My knees tre mble. 
All is dark ab^ve, and all is horror beneath.^ 
— ' And pray what is your mode of life t'— ' I 
sit by myself.'— ^^ In this small room, I snppose, 
and over your fire ?' — 'A considerable part of 
my time.' — ' And what timq do you go to 
bed ?' — * I cannot retire till twp or three 
o'clock in the morning.' — ^ And you lie late, 
I suppose, in the morning?' — ^Frequently.' 
— ^And pray what else can you expect from this 
mode ^of life^ than a relaxed and unstrung 
system — and, of course, a mind enfeebled, 
anxious, and disordered? 1 understand your 
case. God seems to have qualified 910 to 
understand it, by especial dispensations. My 
natural diposition is gay, volatile, spirited. 
My nature would never sink. But 1 have some- 
times felt my spirit absorbed in horrible appre^ 
hensions, without any assignable natural cause* 
Perhaps it was necessary I should be suffered 
to feel this, that I might feel for others ; for, 
certainly, no man can have any adequate sym- 
pathy with others, who has never thus suffer- 
ed himself. 1 can feel for you therefore, while 
I tell you that 1 think the affair with you is 
chiefly physical. I myself have brought on the 
same feelings by the same means. 1 have sat 
in my study till I have persuaded myself that 
the ceiling was too low to suffer me to rise and 
stand upright ; and air and exercise alone, could 
remove the impression from my mind !' 
• His taking the charge of St. John'^ Chapel 
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is fbe most important event of his life, as it afK 
pears to have been the sphere for which be 
was peculiarly raised up and prepared by Pro* 
vidence. 

The circamstaoces attending; hia estahKsfbr 
meot of a serious and deyout cong>regatioD id 
this place, mark the strength and simpUcity of 
his mind ; while they may show the necessi* 
ty onder which such mc^n will sometimes be 
brought, of acting for themselves, with per^ 
feet independence of the whole body of their 
brethren. 

These circumstances he related to me as fol* 
Ijows : — ^' When- 1 married, I lived at a small 
house at Islington, situated id the midst of a 
garden, for which I paid 141. a year. My aiFi 
nual income was then only 80/. and, with thia, 
1 had to support myself, my wife, and a servant, 
I was then, indeed, minieter of St. John's, but 
I received nothing from the place for several 
of the earlier years. When I was sent thither^ 
I considered that I was sent to the people of 
that place and neighborhood. I thought it my 
duty therefore, to iidopt a system and a style of 
preaching which should have a tendency to 
meet their case. All which they had heard 
before, was dry, frigid, and lifeless. A high, 
haughty, stalking spirit characterised the place. 
I was thrown among men of the world, men of 
business, men of reading and men of thought. 
I began, therefore, with principles. 1 preach* 
ed on the divine authority of the sacried scrip- 
tures. I dissected Saurin's Sermons. 1 took 
the sinews and substance of some of our most 
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tndfiterly writers. I preached oa such texts as 
: — If ye believe ni>t Moses and the Prophets^ »ei> 
iher will ye believe though one rose from the dead, 
I set myself to explain terms and phrases. ^ My 
chief object was under-ground work. But 
what was the consequence of this ? An out- 
cry was raised against me throughout the-.re- 
ligious world. It was said, that, at other pla- 
ces, I continued to preach the truth ; but that, 
at St. John's, I was sacrificing it to my hearers. 
Eren my brethren, instead of entering into my 
reasons and plan, lay on their oars. My pro- 
tectress turned her back on me. I hesitated, 
at first, to enter on so great a risk ; but^ with 
grandeur of spirit, she told me she would put 
her fortune on the issue : if any benefit resulted 
from it, it should be mine, and she would bear 
me harmless' of all loss. She heard me a few 
times, and then wholly withdrew herself, 
and even took away her servants. Some of 
them jYOuld now and then steal in ; but as they 
reported that they got ' no food,' the report did 
but strengthen the prejudices of their mistress. 
She could not enter into my motived. I was 
obliged to regard her conduct as Huss did that 
of the man who was heaping the faggots round 
him, O sancta simplicitas ! She could not calcu- 
late consequences, and was unmoved even when 
I placed my conduct in its strongest lig"ht-^' Can 
you attribute'any but the purest motives tq me ? 
Ought not the very circumstances to which I 
Tolnntarily subject myself by adhering to the 
planjrou condemn, to gain me some <;redit for 
my intentions ? Had 1 preached here, in the 
6*. 
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manner I preached elsewhere, you know tkai 
the place would have been crowded by the re* 
ligious work!. I dh#iUd then have obtained from 
it an inconae of 200/. pr 300/. a year, whereas I 
DOW 8it down with liitle or no advantage from 
it, though .l:have a family rising ap about me* 
God sent me hither to preach to this people^ 
and to raise a congregation in this place ; and 
1 am proceedmg in that system aE>d way, which 
seems to me best adapted under God to meet 
th^ states of this people ; and while I am doing 
this, I bring on myself temporal injury. I can 
liave no possible motive to sacrifice the truth 
to a few blind pharisees, who will never while 
1 live become my friends.' 

^^ I laboured under this desertion of my 
friends for a long time : it was about seven 
, years, before affairs began to wear such an as- 
pect, that my protectress and others allowed 
that matters had certainly turned out as they 
could not have foreseen. Several witnesses 
rose up of- undoubted and authentic character, 
to testify the power of the grace of God. One 
circumstance will place the prejudice which 
existed against me in a strong light. A conver- 
ted Jewess, who had been driven from her f»- 
ther'^s house on account of her sentiments, and 
was a woman of great simplicity and devotion, 
refused to accompany a friend to St. John's, 
because, as she said, she could not worship 
there spiritually, and rather chose to spend the 
afternoon among her friend's books ; in which 
employment, .1 doubt not^ she worshipped God 
in the spirit, and was accepted of him. For mj 
own satisfaction, I wrote down at large the rea- 
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flonff OD which 1 had formed my comdnct^forl was 
almost driven ioto my owd breast for support 
aod JQttificatioD. Que frietfd, indeed) stbotl by 
me. He saw my plao aQ& entered folly fbto 
it; and said such strong ttiiugs on the 8tibje<$t 
aa greatly confirmed my owa> mind. ^Thie 
Church of Christ,' said he^ ^ must sometitnes 
be sacrificed for Christ*' (A certain brother 
preached a charity sermon ; and ki aticb at style, 
that he seemed to say to me, 'Were I here, 
you should see how i would do the thing.' 
What good he did, I hnow not ; but some of 
the evil I know, as several persons forsook the 
chapel, and assigned his sermon as the reason ; 
and others expressed themselves alarmed at 
the idea of Methodism having crept into the 
place. It was ill-judged and unkind. He 
should have entered into my design, or have 
been silent." 

About the middle of July, 1800, Mr. Cecil 
entered on the Livings of Biblby and Chobham 
in Surry. A few weeks af)er this f visited him 
with our dear and mutual friend Dr. Fearon. 

Here 1 saw him in a quite different situation 
from any in which I had seen him before, and 
was not a little ctirious to remark the man- 
ner in which he would treat a set of plain and 
homely villagers. Though he was repeated- 
ly' in great anguish during the day which we 
passed with him, yet his mind, in the intervals, 
was so vigorous and luminous that 1 have scarce- 
ly erer gathered so much from him in an equal 
time. 

On this occasion, among other things which 
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are recorded ip his ^^ Remains,^' he stated to 
us his views and feelings respecting his new 
charge. " Bisley is a rectory. It is complete- 
ly out of the world. The farmerl in thes^ 
parts are mostly occupiers of their own land. 
They crowded round me when I first came, 
and were eager to make bargains with me for 
the tythe. I told them I was ignorant of such 
matters, but that I would propose a measqre 
which none pf them could object to. . The far- 
mers of Bisley should nominate three farmers 
-of Chobham parish ; and whatever those three 
Chobham farmers should appoint me to receive, 
that they should pay. This was putting myself 
into their power indeed, but the one grand 
point with me was to conciliate their minds, 
and pave the way for the gpspel in these par- 
ishes. And so far it answered my purpose. I 
had desired the three farmers to throw the 
weight, in dubious cases, into the farmer's scale. 
After we had settled the business, one of the 
three, to convince the Bisley farmers that they 
had acted in the very ^spirit of my directions, 
proposed to find a person who^ would immedi- 
ately give thim 50/. a year for their bai^ain 
with me. This has given them an idea that 
we act upon high and holy motives." 

What a noble trait is this of his upright and 
disinterested mind ? One mi^ht almost with^ 
confidence predict that such an introduction 
into his parishes was a presage of great use* 
fulness. A minister has no right to wanton 
away the' support of his family ; but, having 
secured that, whatever sacrifices he may make 
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with such h6ly motives as these, will be abuD- 
dantly repaid ; probably in tbe success of bis 
DkiDtstry, certainly in his master's approbation 
aad tbe peace of his own bosom. Those sac- 
rifices of what may be strictly his due, which 
a barrow and worldly man may refuse to make, 
thong'h be entail discord and foods on his par* 
ishy will be trifles to the mixid of a true Chris- 
tian minister. 

^^ I hardly thihk it likely that a man could 
haye been receired in a more friendly man* 
ner than I bare been. About 500 people at* 
tend at Cbobham, and ^00 at Bisley. 1 find 1 
can do any thing with them while 1 am serious. 
A Baptist preacher had been somewhere ia 
the neighborhood before I came. He seems 
to have been wild and eccentric, and to have 
planted a prejudice in consequence of this in 
the people's minds, who appear to have had 
no other notion of Methodism than that it waft 
eccentricity. 

^^ While [ am grave and serious they will 
allow me to say or do any thing. For instance ; 
a few Sundays since it rained so prodigiously 
hard when I had finished my sermon at Bisley, 
that i saw it was impractieable for any body 
to leave the church. I then told the people, 
that as it was likely to continue for some time, 
we had better employ ourselves as well as w« 
conld, and so i would take up the subject again. 
I did so ; and they listened to me readily for 
another half-hour, though I bad preached to 
them three quarters of an hour before I had 
concluded. AH this they bear, and think it 
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notbiflg strange ; but one wiid brother with 
one eccentric sermon would do me more mis- 
chief than I should be able in many months to 
core." 

^A rery strong instatice of personal attach- 
ment to him occurred soon after he took Chob- 
ham. A stranger was observed to attend chorch 
every Sunday, and to leave, the village imme- 
diately after service was over. Every new 
face there was a phenomenon, and of course 
the appearance of this man led to inquiry. 
He was found to be one of his hearers at St. 
John^s — ^a poor, working-man, whom the ad- 
vantages received under his ministry had so 
knit to his pastor, that he found himself repaid v 
for a weekly journey of fifty miles. Mr. C. 
remonstrated with him on the inexpediency 
and impropri^y of thus spending his Sabbath^ 
when the pure word of God might be heard 
60 much nearer home. 

But we must approach the closing scene of 
this great man's life and labors. 

No touches need to be added to the affect- 
ing picture which Mrs. Cecil has draws of his 
gradual descent to the grave. I will only sub- 
join here some remarks on his views and feel* 
iNos with respect to that Gospel of which he 
had been so long an eminent and successful 
minister. ' '' . 

His VIEWS of Christianity were modified, as 
has been seen by his constitution and the cir- 
cumstances of his life^^ His dispensation was 
to meet a particular class of hearers. He wtfs 
fitted, beyond most men, to assert the reality, 
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dif dUj, and glory of religion — as contrasted 
with the vanity, meanness, and glar^ of the 
world. This subject he treated like a master. 
Men of the world felt that they were in the 
presence of their superior — of one who unmask- 
ed their real misery to themselves, and pursu- 
ed them through all the false refugee of vain 
and carnal minds. 

While this was the principal character of 
Mr. Cecil's ministry for years, at that place 
for which he seems to have been specially 
prepared ; yet he was elsewhere, with equal 
wisdom, leading experienced Christians for- 
ward in their way to heaven : and, latterly, 
the habit of his own mind and the whole sys- 
tem of his ministry were manifestly ripening 
in tbose views which are peculiar to the Gos- 
pel. 

No man had a more just view of his own 
ministry than he had ; nor could any one more 
highly value the excellence whieh he saw in 
others, though it was of a different class from 
his own. ^^I have been lately selecting,'' he 
said to me, " some of C — 's letters for publica* 
tioo. With the utmost difficulty, I have given 
some little variety. He begins with Jesus 
Christ, carries him through, and closes with 
him. If a broken leg or arm turns him aside, 
he seems impatient to dismiss it as an intrusive 
subject, and to get back again to his topic. I 
feel as I read his leMers — ^ Why, you said this 
in the last sentence ! What, over and over 
again ! ^ What nothing else ! No variety of 
view ! No illustration !' And yet, I confess. 
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that, when I have walked out and my mktd 
has been a good deal exercieed oa his letters, 
I have caught a sympathy — ^ It is one thiogi 
without variety or relief; but this one thing 
is a TAi.tBMAN !^— I have raised my head — 1 have 
trod firmly— rroy heart has expanded — 1 have 
£sk wings! Men must not be viewed iadis-^ 
criminate ly. To a certain degree i produce 
effect in my way, and with my views. The 
utter ruinaad bankruptcy of man is so wrought 
info my experience, that I handle this subject 
ttattirally. Other men may use God^s more di- 
rect means as naturally as I can use his more indi- 
rect and qoilateral ones. Every man, however, 
must rather follow than lead his experience ; 
though, to ascertain degree, if he finds his habits 
diverting him from Jeeus Christ as the grand, 
prominent, only feature, he must force himself 
to choose such topics as shall lead his mind to 
hioi. I am obliged to subject myself to this 
discipline. I frequently choose subjects and 
enter into my plan, before I discover that the 
SLAFiouR occupies a part too subordinate: I throw 
them away, and take up others which point 
more directly and naturally to Him." 

In his last illness, he spoke, with great feel« 
iog, on the same subject: ^' That Christianity 
may be very sincere, which fe not sublime* 
Let a maa read Maclaurin's sermon on the 
Crossj>f Christ, and enter Into the subject with 
taste and relish, what beggary is the world to 
him ! I The subject is so high and so glorious, 
that a man mtist go out of himself, as it were, 
to apprehend it The apostle had such a view 
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excellency of the knowledge of tlhritt Jems my 
L6rd, \ reme raider ilie time, «veD «ifter I be- 
. cntne reatly serious in religion, wbeo i coidd 
not understand what St. Paoi iDe»Dt — not bj 
setting; fortb tbeg^ory olf Christy but by taUdng 
of it in such hjrperbotical tentos, «nd al<wayB 
dwe'llifig on the st^ject : wfeAtife<rter tof ic he 
began on, I saw ' t4iral he cotfld not hiA glide 
into the same ^object. Btit I fww underaitand 
wily be xTtd so, arnd wonder no more ; for there 
is no other subject, •ocMBpamtively, woi^hy our 
fboug'bts, and tberefore i<t is thaft apdvancf^il 
Christians dwell t>n HttFe else. 1 am folly per- 
suaded, that the whole world becomes vain 
and etnpty to a man, in proportion as be enters 
into living views of Jesus Oh«#t." 

His FEELiJVGS on religion, as they pespeoted 
bis mlnnissitm io the divine wM^ were admirably 
expressed by himseff : — " We ape servants, and 
we must not choose our station. 1 am now cal- 
led to go down very low,but I rowrtoot resist. 
Grod is saying to me, ^ Yon liave not been doing 
my work in my way : yotibave been too hasty. 
Now- sit down, and be cotftent to be d-^vtet 
idler : and wait tHI 1 give you leave w^n to 
go on in your labors.' ^ 

in respect to his TEassoiTAL octtFORT, he had 
said—*' 1 have attained satis^ction as to my 
state, by a conscioasness Of change in my own 
breast, ihixed with a conscioneneds "of integrity. 
• Two evidences are satisfactory to me >— 

1 . A consciotisness of approving God's plan 
of government in the Gospel. 
7 
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2. A coDseioasness, that| ia trouble, I run to 
God>« a child." 

These eyidepces Mr. C. illastrated even in 
His diseased momeDts before his death. Oq 
that afflictiog dispensation rshall make no re- 
marks of my own, as I think nothing can be 
added to what my friend, his successor^ has so 
welLsaid in the second of his funeral sermons, 
and which is here subjoined. 

*< During the whole period, of his last illness, 
ti space of nearly three years, the state of his 
mind fluctuated with his malady. Every one, 
who has had opportunities of observing the 
operation of palsy, knows, that, without de- 
stroying, or, properly speaking, perverting, 
the reasoning powers, it agitates and ener- 
vates them. Every object is presented through 
a discolored medium. False premises are as- 
sumed ; and the mihd is sometimes more than 
usally expert in drawing inferences according^ 
ly. In a word, the whole system is deranged 
and shattered. An excessive care and irrita- 
tion and despondency are produced qpder the 
impression of which the sufferer acts every mo- 
ment, without being at all aware of the cause. 
His morbid anxiety is, besides, fixed on some 
inconsiderable or ideal matter, which he mag- 
nifies and distorts ; while he remains incapable 
of attending to concerns of superior moment, 
and any attempts to rectify his misapprehen- 
sions, quicken the irritation, and increase the 
effects of the disorder. 

• *^ Under this peculiar visitation it pleased 
God that our late venerable father should labor. 
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The eneF^, and decision, and gfrandeqr of his 
natural powers, therefore, gradually gave way, 
and a morbid feebleness succeeded. Yet even 
in- this afflicting state, with his body on one side 
almost lifeless, his organs of speech impaired, 
and his judgment weakened, the spirituaKdis- 
positions of his heart displayed themselves in 
a very remarkable manner. He appeared 
great in the ruins of nature ; and his eminently 
religious character manifested itself, to the hon- 
or of divine grace, in a manner which surpris- 
ed all who ivere acquainted with the ordinary 
effects of paralytic complaints. The actings 
of hope were, of course, impeded r but the hab- 
it of grace which had been forming in his mind 
for thirty or forty years shone through the 
cloud. At such a period there was no room 
for fresh acquisitions. The real character of 
the man could only appear, when disease al- 
lowed it to appear at all, according to tbe grand 
leading habits of his life. If his habits had 
been ambitious, or sensual, or covetous, or 
worldly, 'these tendencies, if any, would have 
displayed themselves : but as his soiil had beeq 
long established in grace, and spiritual religion 
had been incorporated with all his trains of 
sentiment and affection, and had- become like 
a second nature, the holy dispositions of his 
heart acted with remarkable constancy under 
all the variations of his illness : so that one of 
his oldest friends observed to me, that if he 
had to choose the portion of his life, since he 
first knew him, in which the- evidences of a 
state of salvation were most decisive, he shouldi 
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wilbout a moaient^s hesitattoa, 8e1e<;t the p«* 
riod of bis Last distressing malady. 

^^ Throughout bis illness, his whole miod, in- 
stead of being fi&ed on some mean and insigaif- 
icant concern^ was riveted on spiritual objects. 
Every other topic was so. uninteresting to him^ 
and even burdensome, that he could with re- 
luctance allow it to be introduced.. The Value 
ef bis soul, the emptiness of the world, the near- 
ness -nnd solemaity of death,, were ever on his 
Ups- He spent hia whole time in reading the 
Scripture, asd one or two old divines, particu- 
larly Archbishop Leightoo. All he'said and did 
was as a man on the brink of an eternal state* 

^^His humility, alsQ, evidently ripened as he^ 
approached bis end. He was willing to receive 
advice from every quarter. He listened witl^ 
anxiety to any hint that was offered him. HLi 
view of his own misery and helplessness as a 
sinner^ and of tl^e necessity of being entirely 
indebted to divine grace, and being saved as 
the greatest monument of its eJBGLcacy, was con- 
tinual iy on the increase. 

^^Ais simplicity and fervor ia speaking <kf 
the Savior, were also very remarkable. As 
be drew nearer to death, his one topic was — 
Jesus Chifist. All his anxiety and care were 
centred in this grand points His apprehensions 
of the work and glory of Christ, of the extent 
and suitableness of bis salvation, and of the ua« 
speakable importance of being spiritually uni-^ 
ted to him, were more distinct and simple, if 
possible, than at any period of his life. He spake 
of him to his family^ with the feeling, aod ia- 
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terest, and seriousness of the aged and dying 

believer. . *^ 

^^ His faith, also, never failed. I have heard 
him, with faltering and feeble lips, speak of the 
great foundations of Christianity with the ful* 
lest confidence. He said, he never saw so 
clearly the truth of the doctrines which he had 
been preaching, as since his illness. His view 
of the certainty and excellency^f God's prom- 
ises in Christ was unshaken. . 

^^ The interest, likewise, which he took in 
the success of the Gospel, was prominent, when 
his disease . at all remitted. His own people 
lay near. his heart; and,, when a providence 
had occurred which he hoped would promote^ 
their benefit, he expressed himself with old Sim* 
eon, ^ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace.' 

^^ The principal effect of his distemper was ' 
in throwing a cloud over his comfort ; yet, in 
producing this, the spiritual tendency of his 
mind appeared. His diseased depression ope- 
rated indeed, but it was in leading him to set 
a high standard of holiness, to bring together 
elevated marks of regeneration, aqd to require 
decisive evidences of a spirit of faith and adop- 
tion. The acuteness of his judgment then ar- 
gued so strongly from these false premises, 
that he necessarily excluded himself almost en* 
tirely from the consolation of hope. If I may 
be allowed a theological term — the objejctive 
acts of faith; those that related to the grand 
objects proposed in the Scriptures on the tes- 
timony of God, such as the work of redemption, 
.7* 
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the peMoA of Cbri9t^ and the virtue of hk blood; 
remained the same ; nay, were ripened and 
strengtbened as bis dissolution approached; 
but the subjective acts of faith ; those which 
respected his -own interest in these blessings^ and 
which gave life to the exercises of hope ; rose 
and sunk with his disease. He was precisely 
like a man oppressed by a heavy weight r as 
the load was lightened, he began to move and 
exert himself in his natural manner: when the 
burden was increased, he sunk down again un- 
der the oppression. 

^^ About a year before his ideatb, when bis 
powers of mind had for a long time been debil- ' 

* itated, but stilf retained some remnants of their 
former vigor, his religious feelings were at 
times truly desirable. His intellectual powers 

, were indeed too far weakened for joy ; but 
there was a resignation, a tranquillity, a ripeness 
of grace^ a calm and holy repose on the bosom 
of the Saviour, that quite alarmed, if I may so 
speak, bis anxious family, under the impression 
that there appeared nothing left for grace to 
do, and (hat he would soou be removed from 
them, 09 a shock of eom comeik in its season. 
Even when his disease had made still further 
progress, as often as the slightest alleviation 
was afforded him, bis judgment became more 
distinct, his morbid depression lessened, and he 
wsis moderately composed. It was only a few 
weeks before his dissolution that such an in- 
terval was vouchsafed to him. He then spake 
with great feeling from the Scriptures, in fami- 
ly worship^ for about half an hour ; and dwelt on 
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the loye, and grrttce, and power of Chriet with 
particular composure of . mind* 1 had the happi- 
ness of visiting him at this season. He Was sa 
mttch relieved from bis disease, as to enter with 
ine on general topics relating to religioo,.aDd to 
give me some excellent directions as to my con- 
dact as a minister. In reply to various queieh 
tions which I put to him, hespalEe to me to the 
following purport; M know myself to be a 
wretched, worthless sinner,' (the serioasnesB 
and feeling with which he spake I shall never 
forget,) * having nothing in myself but poverty 
and sin. 1 know Jesus Christ to be a glorious 
and almighty Saviour. I see the full efficacy 
of bis atonement and grace ; and I cast myaeU* 
entirely on him, and ^wait at his ibotstOoL I 
am aware that my diseased and broken mind 
makes me incapable of receiving consolation ; 
bat I submit myself wholly to themerctfoi and 
wise dispensations of God.' 

^^One or two other interesting testimonies 
of the spiritual and devoted state of his heart 
may be here mentioned. A short time before 
his disease, he requested one of his family to 
write down for him in a book the following sen- 
tence ; ' " None but Christ, none but Christ^'' 
said Lambert dying at a stake : the same, in 
dying circumstances, with his whole heart, saith 
Richard Cecil.' The name was signed by him- 
self, with his left hand, in a maimer hardly leg- 
ible through infirmity." 

Such was Mr. Cecil. I sincerely regret that 
some masterly observer did not both enjoy and 
improve opportunities of delineating a more 
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perfect picture of bis great tmnd. I have, 
however, faithfully detailed, the impressions 
which his character made od me, daring a loog 
course of affectionate admi^tion of him : nor 
have I shrunk from intermingling such remarks, 
as every faithful observer must find occasion 
to make while he is watching the ttnfoldings 
of the best and greatest of men. 

Christian Parents, and particularly chris- 
tian MOTHERS, may gather from the history and 
character of pur departed friend every possible 
encouragement to the unwearied care of their 
children. While St. Austin, Bishop Hall, Rich- 
ard-Hooker, John Newton, Richard Cecil, and 
many other great and eminentservants of Christ, 
have left on record their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to4heir pious mothers, as the instruments, 
under the grace and blessing of God, of win- 
Ding them to himself, let no woman of faith and 
prayer despair respecting even her most uhto- 
ward child. 

Mr. CeciFs mere admirers should feel what, 
a weight of responsiblity his ministry and his 
character have laid them under. They gave 
bim the ear, but he labored for the heart. 
They were pleased with the man, but h^ pray- 
ed that they might become displeased with 
themselves. They wpuld aid him in his 
schemes, but he was anxious that they should 
serve his Master. How soon must they meet 
bim at that judgment-seat before which all 
must appear, to receive according to what they 
have done in the body whether good or evil ! 

His «i«cBRE FRiEKos axe called to imitate bis 
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es^iDfile^^to A>Jlaw hioa a» he followed C^ist 
— ^o live abave tbi» vain world — to sacrificci 
every thing to the honour of Christ and the 
interests of Eternity -r^to bear< up under pai{^ 
anil weapiness aiid anxiety, leaning on 'AUmsh^ 
ty strength; till they join him in that world 
wbexe weakness shall be felt no more ! 

JOSIAH PRATT. 



REMARKS MADE BY MR. tJECIL CHfEF^ 

LY IN CONVERSATION WITH THE 

EDITOR, OR IN DISCUSSIONS WHEN 

HE WAS PRESENT. 

^'^ Malta cbb eo pmdent&r disputata^ mvlta ettam hvtvi' 
ter et ipommode ctida memoria matidabam^ Jienqu^ 
iHid^bam ejusprudentia dociior.^^ — Cic, de An^cit. I. 

' On the Christian Life and ConfiicU 

TfiE direct cause of a Christian's spiritual lifi^^ 
is union with Christ. All attention to the mere 
circumstantials of religion, has a tendency to 
draw the soul away from this union. Few 
men, except ministers are called, by the na^ 
ture of their^8tatioQ, to enter much into these 
circumstantials : — such, for instance, as the 
evidences of the truth of religion. MiniHters. 
feel this deadening effect of any (;onsidei^able 
or continued attention to exteroals : much more 
must private Christians. The head may be 
strengthened, tilt the heart is starved. Socqe 
private Christians, however, may be called on, 
b} tb« nature of those circles in which thej 
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move, to be qaalified to meet and refute the 
objections which may be urged against religion. 
Such men as well as ministers, while they are 
furnishing themselves for this purpose, must 
acquiesce in the work which God appoints for 
them, with prayer and wafch fulness. If they 
cannot always live and abide close to the ark, 
and the pot of manna^ and the cherubim, and 
the mercy seat ; yet they are drawing the wa- 
ter and gathering the wood necessary for the 
service of the camp. But let their hearts still 
tofn toward the place where the Glory resi- 
deth. 

The Christian's fellowship with God is rather 
a habit, than a rapture. He is a pilgrim, who 
has the habit of looking forward to the light 
before him : he has the habit of not looking 
back : he has the habit of walking steadily in 
the way, whatever be the weather, and what- 
ever the road. These are his habits : and the 
Lord of the Way is his Guide, Protector, 
Friend, -and Felicity. 

As the Christian's exigencies arise, he has a' 
spiritual habit of turning to God, and saying, 
with the Ghurdi, ^' Teli me^ O than whom my 
soul lovetk^ where thoufeedest^ wftere thou makest 
thy flocks to rest at noon. I have tried to find 
rest-elsewhere. I have fled to shelters, which 
held out great promise of repose ; but" I have 
now long since learned to turn unto thee : Tell 
me, O thou Tinhorn my soul loveth^ where thou feed' 
est^ where thou makest thy flocks to rest at noonj*^ 
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The Christiaa will look back, throDghout eter- 
nity, with,* interest aod delight, on the steps 
and means of his conversion. ^^My Father 
told me this ! My Mother told me that ! Such 
an event was sanctified to me ! In such a place, 
God visited my soul f ' These recollectioof 
will never grow dull and wearisome. 



A VOLUME might be written on the various 
methods which God has taken, in Providence) 
to lead men first to think of Him. 

The history of a man's own. life, is to himself, 
the most interesting history in the world, next 
to that of the Scriptures. Every man is an 
original and solitary character. None can ei- 
ther understand or feel the book of his own 
life like himself. The lives of other men are 
to him dry and vapid, when set beside his own'. 
. He enters very little into the spirit of the Old 
Testament, who does not see God calling on 
him to turn over the pages of this history when 
he says to the Jew, Thou $halt remember all the 
way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty 
years. He sees God teaching the Jew to look 
at the records of his deliverance from the Red 
Sea, of the manna showered down on him from 
hea;ven, and of the Amalekites put to flight be- 
fore him. There are such grand events in the 
life and experience of every Christian. It may 
be well for him to review them oflten. I have, 
in some cases, vowed before God to appropri- 
ate yearly remembrances of some of the signal 
turns of my life. Having made tbe yoW} I 
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hold it as obligatory : bat I woald advise otbert 
to greater circumspect icn ; as they may bring 
a galling yoke on themselves, which God de- 
signed not to put on them. 

True grace is a growing principle. . The Chris* 
tian grows in discernment : a child may play 
with a serpent ; but the man gets as far .from 
it as he can : a child may taste poison ; but 
the man will not suffer a speck i>f poison near 
him. He grows in humiuty : the Wade shocrts 
up boldly, and the young ear keeps erect with 
confidence ; but the full corn in the ear inclines 
itself toward the earth not because it is feebler, 
but becaos'e it is matured. He grows rn streiygth : 
the new wine ferments and frets ; i)at the old ^ 
Wine acquires a body and a /firmness. 

Teiit)ERKess of conscience is always to be tlis- 
tinguished from scrupulousness. The con* 
science cannot be kept too sensible and tender : 
but scrupulousness arises from bodily or menta! 
infirmity, and discovers itself in a multitude of 
tidiculous, and superstitious, and painful feel- 
ings. 

The head is dull, in discerning the value of 
<3'od'8 eirpedients ; and the heart cold, slug- 
gish, bM reluctant, in submitting to them : but 
the head is lively, in the invention of its own 
•expedients ; and the heart eager and sanguine, 
in the pursuit of them. No wonder, then, that 
^God subjects both the head and tl^e heart to a 
"comrae of coDti&ual correction. 
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Erefir man will have his owd cnterioo in form- 
iog his j,udga>eiit of others, i depend very 
much on the effect of affliction. I consider 
how a - man CQmes onl of the furnace : gold 
will lie for a month in the farn^ace without los- 
ing a grain. And^ while under trial, a child 
has- a habit of turning to his father : he is not 
like a penitent, who has been^ whipped into 
this state : it is natural to him. it is dark, and 
the child has no where to riin, but to his fa- 
ther. 

BEFii^BMEifT is los^arable from the world. A 
man can no where rest jits foot on it without 
sinking. A strong principle of assimulatioa 
ebmbines the world and the heart together. 
There are, especially, certain occasions, when 
the current hurries a man away, and he h«8 
lost the religious government of himself When 
ihe pilot finds, on making the port of Messina, 
that the ship will not obey the helm, he knows 
that she is got within the in^nence of that ait^ 
traction, which will bury her in the whirlpool. 
We are to avoid tbe danger, rather than to 
oppose lit. This is a great doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. . An active force against the world js not 
so much inculcated, as a retreating, declining 
spirit Keep thyself umpotted from the vpQfld, 

There are seasons when a Christian's distin- 
guishing character is hidden from man. A 
Christian merchant on 'Change is not called 
to shew any difference in his mere exterior 
carriage irom another merchant He ^ives 
8 
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a reasonable answer if he is asked a question. 
He does not fanatically intrude religion into 
every sentence he utters. He does not sup- 
pose his religion to be inconsistent with the 
common interchange of civilities. He is afia- 
ble and courteous. He can ask the news of 
the day, and take up any public topic of con- 
versation. But is he, therefore, not different 
from other men ? He is like another merchant 
in the mere exterior circumstance, which is 
least in God's regard ; — but, in his taste !— 
his views ! — his science ! — his hopes — ^his 
l^appiness I he is as different from those around 
him as light is from darkness. He waits for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ who nev- 
et passes perhaps through the thoughts of 
those he talks with, butrto be neglected and 
despised ! 

Tke Christiat) is called to be like Abraham, in 
conduct ; like Paul, in labors ; and like John, 
in spirit. Though, as a man of faith, he goes 
forth not knowing whither, and his 'prmciple 
is hidden from the world, yet he will oblige 
the world to acknowledge: '^ His views, it is 
true, we do not understand. His pnnciples 
and general conduct are a mystery to us. But 
a more upright, noble, generous, disinterested, 
peaceable, and benevolent man, we know not 
where to 6nd." The world may even count 
him a madman ; and false brethren may vilify 
his character, and calumniate his motive!" : yet 
be will bear dowb evil, by repaying good ; 
and. will silence his enemies, by the abondance 
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of his labours. He may be shut out from the 
world — cast into prison-r-baDished into obscu- 
rity — ^no eye to observe him, no hand to help 
him — but it is enough for him, if his Saviour 
will speak to him and smile on him ! 

Christians are too little aware what their re- 
ligion requires from them, with regard to their 
WISHES. When we wish things to be otherwise 
than they are ; we lose sight. of the great prac- 
tical parts of the life of godliness. We wish, 
and wish— rwhen, if we have done all that hes 
OD us, we should fall quietly into the bands of 
God. Such wishing cuts the very sinews of our 
privileges and consolations. Yon are leaving 
me for a time ; and you say you wish you could 
leave me better, or leave me with some assis- 
tance : but, if it is right for you to go, it is right 
for me to meet what lies on me, without a wish 
that I had less to meet, or were better able to 
meet it. 

I COULD write down twenty cases, wherein I 
wished God had done otherwise than he did ; 
but which I now see, had I had my own will, 
would have led to extensive mischief The 
life of a Christian is a life of paradoxes. He 
mast lay hold on God : he must follow hard af- 
ter him : he must determine not to let him go. 
And yet he must learn to let God alone. Qui- 
etness before God is one of- the. most difficult 
of all Christian graces — to sit where he places 
QS ; to be what he would have us to be, and 
this as long as he pleases. We are like a 
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plajer at bowls : if be bas giveD bis howl to<> 
little bia«, he cfies. '•^ Flee :^^ if be bas given 
it too macb, be cries, ^^ Rub,'^ you see bim 
lifting his leg. and bendiDg his body, in eetfr- 
formity to the motion be would impart to the 
bowl. Thus 1 have felt with regard -to my 
dispensations: I would urge them or restrain 
them : 1 would assimilate them to the habit of 
my mind. But 1 have smarted for this mider 
severe visitations; It may seem a faarsh^ but 
it is a wise and gracioua dispen^tion, toward 
a man, when, the instant be stretches out his 
hand to order his affairs, God forces him to 
withdraw it. Concerning what is morally good 
or evil, we are sufficiently inforooed fw oor dU 
tection ; but concerning what is naturally good 
or evil, we are ignorance itself. Bestlessnesa 
and self-will a^e opposed to our duty in these 
cases. 

ScHoouNG THE HEART IS the .grand means of 
personal religion. To bring motives under 
laiihful examination, is a high state of religious 
character : with regard to the depravity of the 
beart we live daily in the disbelief of our own 
creed. We indulge thoughts- and feelings^ 
which are jfotmded upon tbe presumption thai 
all. around m are imperfect and corrupted, but 
that we are exempted^ The self-will and am« 
bition and passion of poblic characters in the 
religious world, all arise from this sort*of prac* 
tical infidelity. And though its effects afo so 
toanifest in these men, because they are lead«^ 
•rs of parties, and are set opon a piimaele ao^ 
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that all who are without the infiueiice of their 
vortex can see them ; yet every man's own 
breast has an infallible, dogmatizing, excom- 
mnnicating, and anathematizing spirt working 
within. 

Acting from the occasion, without recollec- 
tion and inquiry, is the death of personal reli- 
gion. It will not suffice merely to retire to the 
study or the closet. The mind is sometimes, in 
private, most ardently pursuing its particular 
object; and, as it then acts from the occasion, 
nothing. is further from it than recollectedness, 
I have for weeks together, in pursuit of some 
scheme, acted so entirely from the occasion, 
that, when 1 have at length called myself to 
account, I have seemed like one awaked from 
a drean^. 'VAm I the man who could think and 
and speak so and so ? Am i the man, who could 
feel such a disposition, or discover such con- 
duct ?^' The fascination and enchantment of the 
occasion is vanished ; and I stand like David in 
similar circumstances before Nathan. Such 
cases in experience are, in truth, a moral in- 
toxication ; and the man is only then sober, 
when he begins to school his heart. 

The servant of God has not only natural sensi- 
bilities, by which he feels, in common with oth- 
er men, the sorrows of life ; but he has moral 
sensibilities, which are peculiar to his charac- 
ter. When David was driven from his king- 
dom, he not only felt depressed as an exile 
and wanderer; but he would recollect his own 
sin as punished in the affliction. £li had not 
C* 
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only to suffer the piiog9 of a father in the lost 
of his aoiis; but he would reca), with hitter* 
neas ofspirit^ his own mismanage meui, in brin^^ 
ing up these sons^ St« Paul had not only to en«» 
dure the thorn in the flesh ; but he would feei 
that be carried about him propensities to self* 
exaltation, whieh rendered that thorn neces<» 
sary and salutary. 

Panqcrous pai9iCAMBNT«4 are the brinks of temp- 
tations. A man often gives evidence to others 
that he is gi^dy^ tboiigh be is not aware of it 
perhaps himself. Whoever has been in danger 
himself will guess very shrewdly concerning 
{he dangerous state of such a man. 

A haughty spirit is a symptom of extreme, 
ianger — A hcmghiy spirit goeth htjore a/alt 

Presumptuous eareUunsss indicates danger. 

^^ Who fears ?'^ This i» to be feared, that y oo 
]&el no ca^uae of fear. Such was Peter's state ; 
Though niU men Jorsake ihee^ yet will not L 

Venturing as tkt borders of danger is much 
akin to this. A man goes on pretty ^ell till 
he ventures within th« atmosphere of danger: 
but the atmosphere of danger in&tuates bin. 
The ship is got within the influence of the 
Tor^ex, aoA will not obey the helm. David 
viras si4tifig in this atmosphere on the house-* 
IO]H 9ind was ensnared and fell. 

Ad aecessimt of wealth is a dangerous predic- 
ament ibr a man. At first he is stunned, if 
tfbe accession be sudden : he is very h^imble 
and very grateful. Then he begins to speak 
a Uttle feller, peq»le think him more senatt^le^ 
and soon he thinks himsetf 90. 
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A roan ii to immiDent dangler when, in impect* 
ed eirtumitances^ he ii disposed to equivocate^ as 
Abraham did with Pharaoh, and Isaac with 
Abimefecb. 

Stupidity of conscience under chastisement 
«— «n advancement to power, when a man be- 
gins to relish such power — popularitj-^selfin- 
dnlgenc^— a disposition to gad about, like Dinah 
— all these are symptoms of spii^itual danger. 

, A cHANcai or ciRcimsTANCES in our conditioii 
of life is a critical period. No man who has not 
passed through such a change, can form anj 
adequate notion of its effects upon the miAd. 
Whei$ money comes into the pocket of a poor 
man in smalt subis, it goes out as it came in, 
and more follows it in the same way ; and with 
a certain freedom and indifference, it is applied 
to its proper uses: hot when he begins to re« 
eeive .roood snmf, that may yield him an in- 
terest, and when this interest comes to be add* 
ed to his principal, and the sweets of augmen- 
tation to creep over him, it is quite a nev^ world 
to him. In a rise of circomstancesi^ too, the 
man becomes, in his own opinion, a wiser man, 
a greater man ; and pnde of station crosses him 
i» his way. Nor is the contrary change less 
dangeroQS. Poverty has its trials. That is a 
fine trait in the Pitgrim^s Progress, that Chris- 
tian stnmUed in going down the Hill into the 
Valley of HmniHation. 

A soviTD head, a simple heart, and a spirit de* 
pendent on Christ, wilt snlBce to conduct as in 
iovery variety of circumstances. 
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I CANNOT look through my past life without 
trembling. A variation in my circa mstances 
has been attended with dangers and difficulties, 
little of which 1 saw at the time compared with^ 
what reOectioYi has since shewn me, but which 
in the review of t^em make me shudder, and 
ought to fill me with gratitude. He, who views 
this subject aHght, will put up particular pray- 
ers against sudden attacks. 



God will have the Christian thoroughly hum- 
hied and dependent. Strong minds think per- 
haps sometimes, that they can effect great things 
in experience by keeping themselves girt up, 
by the recurrence of habit, by vigorous exet- 
tioto. This is their unquestionable duty. But 
God often strips them, lest they should grow 
confident. He lays them bare — He makes 
them feel poor, dark, impotent. He seems to 
say, ^^ Strive with all your vigor, but yet 1 am 
He that worketh all in all.'^ 

There is no calling or profession, however en- 
snaring in many respects to a Christian mind, 
provided it be not in itself simply unlawful, 
wherein God has not frequently raised up faith- 
ful witnesses, who have stood forth for exam- 
ples to others, in like situations, of the practi- 
cability of uniting great eminence in the Chris- 
tian Life with the discharge of the duties of 
their profession, however difficult. 

Fear has the most steady effect on the consti- 
tutional temperament of some Christians, to 
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ietp tbem in tbeir eaorae. A strong^ sense of 
mm fixes oo the minds of others, and is the 
prevailing principle of cpnduct, without any 
^ direct reference to consequences* On mind» 
of a stubborn^ refractory and self-vriil^d temper, 
fear and dntj have in general little effect: they 
brave fear, and a there sense of duty is a cold 
and lifeless principle ; but gratitude, under a 
strong and sutnloing < sense of dkercies, meltt 
them into obedience. 

Theri: is a large class, Who would confound 
nature and grace. These are chiefly women. 
They sit at home, nursing themselves over a 
fire, and then trace up the natural effects of 
solitude and want of air and exercise into spir* 
itnal desertion. There is more pride id thi# 
than they are aware of They are unwilling' 
to allow so simple and natural a cnuse of their 
feelings; and wish to find something in the 
thing more sublime. 

There are so many things to lower a mftn^t 
topsails — he is such a dependent creature — he 
is to pay such court to his stomach, his food^ 
his sleep, his exercise — that, in Irulh, a hero 
is an idle word. Man seems formed to be a . 
hero in suffering—not a hero in action. Men 
etr in nothing more then in the estimate i^hicb 
they make of human labour. The hero of the 
world is the man that makes a bustle^ — the man 
that makes the road smoke under bis chaise*and- 
four— the man that raises a dust about him — > 
the man that manages or devastates empires ! 
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But what is the real labor of this maD—- compar- 
ed with that of a silent sufferer? He lives on 
bis projects. .'He encounters, perhaps, roog^h 
roads- -iocommodions inns — bad food — storms 
and perik — weary days and sleepless nights : 
— but' IV fiat are.^ these ! — his project — his pomt 
. — the thing that has laid hoW on his heart — 
^lory— a naxne—consequence-pleaf^ure— wealth 
—these render the man callous to the pains 
and efforts of the body! 1 ha?e.been in both 
states, and therefore understand them ; and I 
know that men form this false estimate. Be- 
sides — there is something in bustle, and stir, 
and activity, that supports itself. At one peri- 
od, 1 preached and read five times on a Sunday, 
and rode sixteen miles. But what did it cost 
me? Nothing! Yet most men would have look-, 
ed on while I was rattling from village to vil- 
lage, with all the dogs barking at my heels, 
and would have called me a hero : whereas, if 
they were to look at me now, they would call 
me an idle, lounging fellow. ^^He makes a 
Sermon on the Saturday — he gets into his study 
—he walks from end to end — he scribbles on 
a scrap of paper— he throws it away and scrib- 
bles on another — he takes snuff — he sits down 
— scribbles agRin — walks about." — The man 
cannot see that here is an exhaustion of the 
spirit, which, at night, will leave me worn to 
the extremity of endurance. He cannot see 
the numberless efforts of mind,, which are cros- 
sed 'and stifled, and recoil on the spirits; like 
the fruitless efforts of a traveller to get firm 
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footing among the ashes on the M'ep aid^s of 
Mount Etna.* 

Elijah appears to have heen a man of. what we 
tall a GREAT SPIRIT : yet we never 6i)d^^m 'ris- 
ing against the hunniliating methods^ which 
God was sometimes pleased to take with him; 
whether he is to depend for his daily food oa 
the ravens, or is to be nourished by the slen- 
der pittance of a perishing • widow. Pride 
would choose for us such means of provision, 
as have some appearance of our own agency 
in them ; and stout-heartedness would l^ad us 
to refuse things, if we cannot have them in our 
own way. 



The blessed man is he, who is under education 
in God's school ; where he endures chastise- 
ment, and by chastisement is instructed. The 
foolish creature is bewitched, sometimes with 
the enchantments and sorceries of life. He 
begins to lose the lively sense of that some- 
thing, which is superior to the glory of the 
world. His grovelling soul begins to say, '^ Is 
not this fine ? Is not that charming ? Is not 
that noble bouse worth a wish ? Is not that 
equipage worth a sigh ?^^ He must go to the 
Word of God to know what a thing is worth. 
He must be taught there to call things by their 
proper names. If he have lost this habit^ when 
his heart puts the qirestions he will answer 
them like a fool ; as 1 have done, a thousand 

• See the Adventurer, No. cxxvii. J. P. 
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tmes. He will forget that God put«i hi«ciiU4p 
ren into possession of these things, as niere 
stewards ; and that the possession of them in- 
creases their responsihilitj. He wiil sit down, 
and plan and scheme \to obtain possessioa of 
things, which he forgets ^re to be burnt and 
destroyed. Bat God dashes the fond scheme 
in pieces. He disappoints the project. And, 
with the chastisement he sends instruction ; 
for he knows that the silly creature, if left to 
kimself, would begin, like the spider whose 
web has been swept away, to spin it agaio« 
And then the man «ce8 thstt Job is blessed — 
not, when God gives him sons and daughters, 
and flocks, and herds, and power, and honor ; 
but when God takes all these away-^not when 
the schemes of his carnal heart are indulged ; 
but when they are crossed and disappointed. 
A STUBBORN and rebeUious n)ind in a Christian, 
must be kept low by dark aiid trying dispensa- 
tions. The language of God, m his providence, 
to such an one, is generally of this kind : ^* i 
will not wholly hide myself 1 will be seea 
by thee. But thou shaU never meet me, ex- 
cept in 9 dark night and in a storm." Minis* 
ters of such a naturaf spirit are often fitted for 
eminent usefulness by tbejse me;^ns. 

The Christian, in his sufferings, is often tempt- 
ed to think himself forgotten. But his afflic- 
tions are the clearest proofs, that he is an object 
tdth of Satan's eodiity^ and of God's fatherly- 
discipline. Satan would not have mlm suffer 
a single trouble aH his life long, if he might 
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have his way. He would give him the thing 
hii be$irt is set upoli* He would work in with 
his ambition. He would pamper his lust 
and his pride. But God has better things in 
reserve for his childreii : apd they must be 
brought to desire them and seek them ; and 
this will be through the wreck and sacrifice of 
all that the heart holds dear. The Christian 
prays for fuller manifestations of Christ's pow* 
er and glory and love to him ; but he is often ^ 
not aware, that this is, in truth, prayiug to be 
brought into the furnace ; for in the furnace 
only it 19^ that Christ can walk with his friends, 
and display, in their preservation and deliver- 
ance, his own almighty power. Yet when 
brought thither, it is one of the worst parts of 
the trial, that the Christian often thinks him- 
self fnr a time at least, abapdooed. Job thought 
so* But while be looked on himself as an out- 
cast, the infinite Spirit and the wicked Spirit 
were holding a dialogue on his case ! He was« 
more an object of notice and interest, jhan the 
largest armies that were ever assembled, and 
the mightiest revolutions that ever shook the 
world, considered merely in their temporal 
interests and consequences. Let the Christian 
be deeply concerned, in all his trials, to hon- 
our his Master before such observers! 

Afflictiov has a tendency, especially if long 
continued, to generate a kind of despondency 
and ill-temper : and spiritual incapacity is close- 
ly connected with pain and sickness. The spir- 
it of prayer does not necessarily come with 
9 
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afiSiction. If this be not poured oat upoo the 
man, he will like a wouQded beast, skulk to his 
deo and gro\?I there. 

God has marked implicitness and simplicity of 
FAITH ivitb peculiar approbation. He has done 
this throughout the Scripture ; and he is doing 
it daily in the Christian life. An unsuspecting, 
unquestioning, unhesitating spirit he delights 
to honor. He does not delight iii a credulous, 
weak, and unstable mind. He gives us full evi- 
dence, when he calls and leads ; but he expects 
to find in us — what he himself bestow8-*-an open 
ear and a disposed heart. Though he gives 
us not the evidence of sense ; yet he gives 
such evidence as will be heard by an open ear, 
and followed by a disposed heart : — Thomas ! 
because thou hast seen me thou hast believed : bless* 
ed are they that have not seen and yet have be* 
^lUved, We are witnesses what an open ear 
and a disposed heart will do in men of the 
•world. If wealth is in pursuit — if a place pre- 
sents itself before them — if their persons and 
families and affairs arc the»object — a whisper, 
a hint, a probability, a mere chance, is a suffi- 
cient ground of action. It is this very state of 
mind with regard tp religion, which God de- 
lights in and honors. He seems to put forth his 
hand, and to say — '^ Put thy hand into mine. 
Follow all my leadings. Keep thyself atten- 
tive to every turn." 

A SOUND heart is an excellent casuist. Men 
stand doubting what they shall do, while an 
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eyil heart is at the bottom. If, with St. Paul, 
they simply did one tking^ the way wouid be 
plain. A miser, or an ambitious man, knows 
his points ; ^nd he has such A simplicity in thb 
pursuit of them, that you seldom find him at a 
loss about the steps which he should take to 
attain them. Hehas acquired a sort of instinc- 
tive habit in his pursuit. Simplicity and recti* 
tude would have prevented a thousand schisms 
in the Church; which have generally risen 
from men having something else in plan and 
prospect, and not the one. thing. 

What / do thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt 
know hereafter — is the unwearied language of 
God, in his providence. He will have credit 
every step. He will not assign reasons, be- 
cause he will exeircise faith. 

Pripe urges men to inquire into the Philosophy 
of Divine truth. They^are not contented, for 
example, with the account which the Bible 
gives of the origin of evil, and its actual HaHu- 
ence on mankind ; but they would supply what 
God has left untold. They would explain the 
fitness and propriety of things. A mathemati- 
cian may summon his scholars round his chair, 
and from self-evident principles deduce and 
demonstrate his conclusions : he has axioms ; 
but concerning evil we have none. A Christ- 
ian may say on this subject, as Sir Christopher 
Wren did concerning the-roof of King^s College 
Chapel — '^ Shew me how to fix the first stone, 
and I will finish the building.^'-r^^ Explain the 
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origiD of eyil, and I will explain everj other 
difficnlty respecting evil." We are placed in 
a disposition and constitation of things, under a 
righteoQS Governor. If we will not rest satis- 
fied with this, something is wrong in our state 
of mind. It is a solid satisfaction to every man 
who has been seduced into foolish inquiries 
that it is utterly impossible to advance one inch 
by them. He must come back to rest in God's 
appointment. He must come, back to sit pa« 
tiently, meekly, and with docility^ at the feet 
of a teacher. 

Duties are ours : events are God's. This re-« 
moves an infinite burden from the shoulders of 
a misenlble, tempted, dying creature. On this 
consideration only, can he securely lay down 
his head and close his eyes. 

The Christian often thinks, and schemes, and 
tiilks, like a practical Atheist. His eye is so 
conversant with second causes, that the great 
Mover is Iktie regarded. And yet those sen* 
^ timentft and that conduct of others, by which 
bis affairs are influenced, are not formed by 
chance and at random. They are attracted to« 
^ard the system of his affairs, or repelled from 
them, by the highest power. We talk of at* 
traction in the universe ; but there is no such 
thing, as we are accustomed to consider it The 
natural and moral worlds are held together in 
their respective operations, by an incessant 
administration. It Is the mighty grasp of a 
controlling hand, which keeps every thing in 
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itB Station. Were ihiB control suspended, the re 
is notblogf adequate to the preservation of har- 
mony and affection hetiveen my mind and that 
of my dearest friend, for a single hoar. 

Lord Chesterfield tells his son, that when he 
entered into the world and heard the conjec- 
tures and notions about public affairs, he was 
surprised at their folly ; because he was in the 
secret, and knew what was passing in the cab- 
inet. We negotiate. We make treaties. We 
make war. We cry for peace. We have pub- 
lic hopes and fears. We distrust one minister, 
and we repose on another. We recal one gen- 
eral or admiral, because he has lost the nation- 
al confidence, and we send out another with a 
full tide of hopes and expectations. We find 
something in men and measures, as the suffi- 
cient cause of all sufferings or anticipations. — ' ^ 
But a religious man enters the cabinet. He 
sees, in all public fears and difficulties, the 
pressure of God^s hand. So long as this pres- 
sure continues, he knows that we may move 
heaven and earth in vain : every thing is bound 
up in icy fetters. But, when God removes his . 
hand, the waters flow ; measures avail, and 
hopes are accomplished. • 



We are too apt to forget our actual depend- 
ance 6n Providence, for the circumstances of 
every Instant. The most trivial events may 
determine our state in the world; Turning up 
one street instead of another, n^ay bring us into 
company with a person whom we should not 
9* 
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otberwise har^ met; and this may lead to a 
train of other events, which may determioa 
the happiness or misery of our lives. 

Light may break in upon a man after he has 
taken a pafticuiar step ; but he will not cbn^ 
5iemn himself for the step taken in a less degree 
of light : he may hereafter see still better tham 
he now does, and have reason to alter his opin* 
ion again. It U enough to satisfy us of our 
doty, if we are conscious that at the time we 
take a step, we have an adequate motive. If 
we are conscious of a wrong motive, or of a 
rash proceeding, for such steps we must e|[pect 
io suffer. 

Trouble or difficalty. befalling us after any 
particular 8tep,.i8 not, of itself, an argument 
ihat the step was wrong. .A storip overtook 
the disciples in the ship ; but ibis was no proof 
that they had done wrong to go 09 board. Esau 
met Jacob, and occasioned him great fear and 
anxiety, when be left Laban ; but ibis did not 
prove hiin to have done wrong in the step 
which he had taken. Difficulties are no ground 
of presumpition against us, when we did not run 
Into them in following our own will : yet the 
Israelites were with difficulty convinced that 
they were in the path of duty, when they found 
themselves shut in by the Red Sea. Christ* 
ians, and especially ministers, must expect 
troubles : it is in this way that God leads them : 
be conducts them " per.ardua ad oHra.^^ They 
nfonld be in imminent daugier if tbe multitod^ 
at all times cried HmannA ! 
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We Bi^et remember that we are short^sight* 
ed creatures. We are like an unskilful chesso 
player, who takes the next piece, while a skil- 
ful one looks further. He^ who seia^ the end 
from the beginnings will often appoint us a most 
inexplicable way to walk in. Joseph was put 
into the pit and the dungeon : but this was the 
way which led to the throne. 

We often want to know too much and too 
soon. We want the light of to-morrow, but it 
will not come till tonnorrow. And then a slight 
turn, perhaps, will throw such light on our 
path, that we shall be astonished we saw not 
our way before. ^^ I can wait,^' says Lavater* 
This is a high attainment. We must labor, 
therefore, to be quiet in. that path, from which 
we cannot recede without danger and evil. 

Thehs is not a nobler sight in the world, than 
•D aged and experienced Christian, wbo, hay- 
i»g been sifted in the sieve of temptation, stands 
forth as a confirmer of the assaulted-^testify- 
. ing, from his own trials, the reality of region ; 
m^ meeting, by bis warnings and directions 
.and coosolatioos, the cases of all who may be 
tempted to doubt it. 

The CbrisUan expects his reward, not as due 
to merit ; hot as connected, in a constitution of 
f^Cf , with those acts which grace enables 
hm to perform. The pilgrUn,.who has been 
led to the gate of beaven, will not knock there 
M worthy of being admitted ; but the gate 
shall open to him, because he is brought tliith- 
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er. He, who sows^ even voiih tears^ the pre" 
dous seed of faith, hope, and love, shall doubt* 
less come again with joy^ and bring his sheaves - 
y»ixh him ; because it is in the very nature of 
that seed, to yield, under the kindly influence 
secured to it, a joyful harvest. 



ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

On a Minis ter\s qualifying himself for his office. 

When a young minister sets out, he should sit 
down and ask himself how he may best qualify 

HIMSELF FOR HIS^ OFFICE. 

How doer a physician qualify himself!/ It is 
not enough that he offers to feel the pulse." 
He must read, and inquire, and observe, and 
make experiments, and correct himself again 
and again. He must hy in a stock of medical 
knowledge before he begins to feel the pulse. 

The minister is a physician of a far higher 
order. He has a vast field before him. He 
has to study an infinite variety of constitutions. 
He is to furnish himself with the knowledge 
of the whole system of remedies. He is to 
be a man of skill and expedient. If one thing 
fail, he must know how to apply another. 
Many intricate and perplexed cases will come 
before him : it will be disgraceful to him not 
to be prepared for such. His patients will put 
many questions to him: it will be disgracefbl 
to. him not to be prepared to answer them. 
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He i9 a merchant embarking in extensive con- 
cerns. A little ready money in the pocket will 
not answer the demands that will be made upon 
hiin. Some of us seem to think it will. But they 
are grossly deceived. There must be a well 
furnished account at the banker's. 

But itis not all gold that glitters. A young 
minister must learn to separate and select his 
materials. A man who talks to himself will 
find out what suits the heart of man : some 
things respond : they ring again. Nothing of 
this nature is lost on mankind : it is worth its 
weight in gold, for the service of a minister. 
He must remark, too, what it is that puzzles 
and distracts the mind : all this is to be avoided : 
it may wear the garb of deep research, and 
great acumen, ^and extensive learning ; but it 
is nothing to the mass of mankind. 

One of the most important considerations in 
making a sermon, is to disembarrass it as much 
as possible. The sermons of the last century . 
were like their large, tinwieldly chairs. Men 
have now a far more true idea of a chair. They 
consider it as a piece of furniture to sit upon, 
and they cut away from it every thing that 
embarrasses and encumbers h. U requires^as 
much reflection and wisdom to know what in 
not to be put into a sermon, as what is. 

A young minister should likewise look round 
him, that he may see what has succeeded and 
what has not. Truth is to be his companion^ 
but he is to clothe her so as to gain her access. 
Truth must never bow to fashion or prejudice ; 
but her garb may be varied. No man was ev* 
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er emioeDtlj succiessfal in his ministry, who 
did not make Truth his friend. Such a man 
might not see her, indeed, in all her heaiity 
and proportioDS ; but, certainly, he saw and 
loved her. A young minister should remem- 
ber that she does not wear the dress of a par- 
ty. Wherever she is, she is oAe and the same, 
however variously men may array her. He, 
who is ignorant of her prominent and distin- 
guishing features, is like a musician who plays 
half score : it grates on every well-formed ear; 
as fatal error finds no corresponding vibration 
in the renewed heart. Truth forms an imme- 
diate acquaintance with such a heart, by a cer- 
tain fitness and suitableness to its % state and 
feelings.^ She is something different from the 
picture which a churchman draws of her. A 
Dissenter misses her perfect figure. A French- 
man distorts her features in one way, and an 
Englishman in another. Every one makes his 
own cast and color too essential to her. 

Knowledge, then, and truth, are to be the 
constant aim of a young minister. But where 
shall be find them ? Let him learn from a fool, 
if a fool can teach him any thing. Let him be 
every where, and always a learner. He should 
imitate Gainsborough. Gainsborough transfus- 
ed nature into his landscapes, beyond almost any 
of his conteo^poraries ; because Gainsborough 
was ^very where the painter. Every remark- 
able feature or position of a tree — every fine 
stroke of nature — was copied into his pocket- 
book on the spot; and, in his next picture, ap- 
peared with a life and yivacity and nature| 
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which no strength of memory or imag'mation 
coald have supplied. 

There is a certain wise way, loo, in which 
he should accustom himself to look down on 
the pursuits of all other men« No man of 
eminence in his profession is destitute of such 
a partial feeling for his profession ; though 
his judgment may remonstrate with him there-, 
on, as an unfounded partiality. The minister 
however, is required so to view all other pur- 
suits. He alone is the man, whose aim is eter- 
nity. He alone is the man, whose office and 
profession, in all their parts are raised into 
dignity and importance by their direct refer- 
ence to eternity. For eternity he schemes, 
and plans, an4 labors. ^ 

He should become a philosopher also. He 
should make experiments on himself and oth- 
ers, in order to find out what will produce ef- 
fect. He is a fisherman ; and the fisherman 
must fit himself to his employment. If some 
fish will bite only by day, he must fish by day : 
if others will bite only by moon-light, he must 
fish for them by moon-light. He has an en- 
gine to work, and it must be his most assidu- 
ous endeavour to work his engine to the full 
extent of its powers : and, to find out its pow- 
ers^ is the first step toward success and effect. 
Many men play admirably on the organ, if you 
would allow to them that there is no difference 
between an organ and a harpsichord, but they 
hav^e utterly mistaken its powers. Combina- 
tion is the unrivalled excellence of the organ ; 
and therefore he only can display its powers. 
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who studies the chords and stops in all their 
infiDite variety of resolution and composition, 
rather than the rapid motion of his fingers oplj. 
But all the! minister's efforts will be vanity^ 
or worse than vanity, if he have not unction* 
Unction must come down from heaven, and 
spread a savor and relish and feeling over his 
ministry. And, among all the other means of 
qualifying himself for his office, the Bible must 
hold the first place, and the last also must be 
given to the word of God and prayer. 

On tlie Assistance which a Minister has reason to 
expect in the Discharge of his Public duty. 

Men have carried their views on this subject 
to extremes. Enthusiasts have said that learn- 
ing, and that studying and writing sermons, 
have injured the church. The accurate men 
have said, ^^ Go and hear one of these enthu- - 
siasts hold forth !'' 

But both classes may be rendered useful. 
Let each correct its evils, yet do its work in 
its own way. 

Some men set up exorbitant notions about 
accuracy. But exquisite accuracy is totally 
lost on mankind. The greater part of those 
who hear, cannot l^e brought to see the points 
of the accurate man. The Scriptures are not 
written in this manner. I should advise a young 
minister to break through all such cobwebs^ 
as these unphilosophical men would spin round 
him. An humble and modest man is silenced, 
if he sees one of these critics before him. -He 
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should say, ^^ I am God's servant. To mj ow'a 
master 1 stand or fall. I will labor according 
to the utmost ability which God giveth, and 
leave all consequences to him." 

We are especially taught in the JSTevv Tes- 
tament, to glorify the Spirit of Gpd ; and, in 
his gracious operations in our ministry, we are 
nearer the apostolic times than we often think 
ourselves. But this assistance is to be expect- 
ed by us, as laborers in the vineyard ; not as 
rhapsodists. Idle men may be pointed out, 
who have abused the doctrine of divine assis- 
tance; but what has not been abused? We 
must expect a special blessing to . accompany 
the truth : not to supersede labor, but^ to rest 
on and accompany labor. 

A minister is to be in sMuon^ and out of sea- 
ton ; and, therefore, every where a minister. 
He will not employ himself in- writing secular 
histories : he will not busy himself in prose- 
cuting mathematical inquiries. He will labor 
directly in his high calling : and indirectly, in 
a vast variety of ways, as he may be enabled : 
and God may bless that word in private, which 
may have been long heard in public in vain. 

A minister should satisfy himself in saying, 
^^ It matters not what men think of my talents. 
Am I doing what I can ?" — for there is great 
encouragement in that commendation of our 
Lord's, She hath done what she could. It would 
betray a wrong state of mind to say, ^^ If I had 
discharged my duty in such and such a way, 
I should have succeeded.'' This i;^ a carnal 
spirit. If God bless the simple manner ia. 
10 
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which you spoke, that will do good ; if not, 
no manner of speaking cooid have done it. 

There is such a thing in the religious'world 
as a cold, carnal wisdom : every thing must 
be nicely weighed in the scales : every thing 
must be exactly measured by the rule. 1 ques- 
tion if this is not worse, in its consequences, 
than the enthusiasm which it opposes. Both 
are evil and to be shunned. But I scarcely 
ever knew a preacher or writer of this class 
who did much good. 

We are to go forth, expecting the excellency 
of GocTt power to accompany us, since we are 
but earthen vessels : and if, in the apostolic days, 
diligence was necessary, how much more re* 
quisite is it now ! 

But, to the exercise of this diligence, a suf- 
ficiency in all things is promised. What does 
a minister require ? In all these respects the ' 
promise is applicable to him. He needs, for 
instance, courage and patience : he may, there- 
fore, expect that the Holy Spirit will enable 
him for the exercise of these graces. 

A minister may expect more superintendence, 
more elevation, than a hearer. It can scarce- 
ly be questioned that he ought to pray for this : 
if so, he has a ground in Scripture thus to pray. 

I have been cured of expecting the Holy 
Spirit's influence without due preparation on 
our part, by observing how men preach who 
take up that error. 1 have heard such men 
talk nonsense by the hour. 

We must combine Luther with St. Paul — 
^^ Bene orasse est bene studuisse^'^ must be united 
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with St Paul's Meditate upon ihete things : give 
thyself wholly to them^ that thy profiting may ap^ 
pear to all. One errs whosaj^, ^'1 will preach 
a reputable sermoo :'' and soother errs who 
says, ^^ I will leare all to the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit,'' while he has neglected a dili- 
gent preparation. 

On Preaching Christ. 
We preach Christ crucified. — 1 Cor. i. 23. 

Christ is God's great ordinance. Nothing ev- 
er has been done, or will be done to purpose, 
but so far as he is held forth with simplicity. 
All the lines must centre in Him. 1 feel this 
in my own experience, and therefore 1 govern 
my ministry by it : but then this is to be done 
aecording to the analogy of faith — not ignorant- 
ly, absurdly, and falsely. I doubt not, indeed, 
but that excess on this side is less pernicious 
than excess on the other ; because God will 
bless His own especial ordinance, though par- 
tially understood and partially exhibited. 



There are many weighty reasons for render- 
ing Christ prominent in our ministry : — 

1. Chriit cheers the prospect. Every, thing 
connected with Him has light and gladness 
thrown round it. I look out of my window :— 
the scene is scowling — ^dark — frigid — forbid- 
ding : I shudder — my heart is chilled. But^ let 
the Sun break forth from the cloud — 1 can feel 
— I can act — I can spring. - 
. 2. God descending and dwelling with mauy ie 
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a truth 80 infiniuly grand^ that it must absorb ail 
other ^' You are his atteadants ! Well ! bot 
the KiiiG I There he » !-^the Kma I" 

3. Out of Christ God is not intelli^le^ mucl^ 
less atniabU. Such inen as Clarke and Abenie- 
thy talk sublime nonsense. A sick woman s^id 
to me — * Sir I I have no notion of God. I 
can form no notion of Him. You talk to me 
about Him, but I cannot get a single idea 
that seems to contain any thing' — ^ But you 
know how to conceive of Jesus Cbrist as a 
man ! Qod comes down to you in Him, foil of 
kindness ahd condescension.' — ^ Ah ! Sir, that 
gives me something to lay hold on. There I 
can rest. I understand God in his Son.' But 
if God is not intelligibte out of Christ, much lest 
is He amiable^ though 1 ought to feel Him so. 
He is an object of horror and aversion to me, 
corrupted as I am ! 1 fear — I tremble — I re- 
sist — I hate— I rebel. 

4. A preacher tnay pursue his topie^ without 
hting ted by it to Christ. A man who is accus- 
tomed, to investigate topics is in* danger. He 
takes up his topic and pursues it. He takes 
up another, and pursues it. At length Jesus 
Christ becomes his topic, and then he pursues 
that. If he cannot so feel and think as to bend 
all subjects naturally and gracefully to Christ, 
he must seek his remedy in selecting soeh as 
are more evangelical. 

5. God puts peculiar honour on the preaching 
of Christ crucified. A philosopher may philos- 
ophize his hearers, but the preaching of Christ 
must ^convert them. John the ^Baptist will 
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make his hearers tremble ; but, if the Uaat in 
the kinf^dom of heaven i» greater than he^ let bim 
exhibit that peculiar feature of bis superiori- 
ty — Jesus. Christ. Men may preach Christ ig- 
norantly — biunderingiy— absurdly: yet God will 
give it efficacy^ because he is determined to 
magnify his own ordinance. 

6 God seeins^ in the doctrine of the croas^ to 
design the destruction of tnan^s pride. Even the 
murderer and the adulterer sometimes become 
subjects of the grace of the Gospel, because 
the murderer and adulterer are more 'easily 
convinced and humbled:, but the man of virtue 
is seldom reached, because the man of virtue 
disdains to descend. Remember me^ saved a 
dying malefactor ! — God I thank Thee^ condemn- 
ed a proud Pharisee ! 

Every minister should therefore inquire, "What, 

IS FOIfr ME THE WISEST WAY OF PREACHING CHRIST 

TO MEN V^ Some seem to think that in the 
choise of a wise way, there lurks always a 
TRIMMING disposition. There are men, doubt- 
less, who will sacrifice to Self, even Christ Je- 
$u9 the Lord : but they of all men, are farthest 
from the thing. There is a secret in douig it, 
which none bul an honest man can discover. 
The knave is not half wise enough. 

We are not to judge one another in these 
thing§. Sufficient it is to us, {p know what we 
have to do. There are different ways of do- 
ing the ^ame thing, and that with siicce8<^ and 
acceptance We see this in the apostles rbem- 
selves. They not only preached Christ in 
10* 
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different ways ; but, what is more, they could 
not do, this like ^ne another. They declare 
this fact themselves ; and acknowledge the grace 
of God ID their respective gifts. Our beloved 
brother Paul wrUes^SBys St. Peter, according to the 
wisdom given unto him. But there are Peters, in 
our days, who would say — " Paul is too learn- 
ed. Away with these thingfs, which are hard 
to be understood. He should be more simple. 
I dislike all this reasoning.'^ And there are 
Pauls, who would say, ^^ Peter is rash and un- 
guarded. He should put a curb on his impet- 
uosity." And there are Johns, who would 
say, ^^ They should both discharge their office 
in my soft and winning manner. No good will 
come of this fire and noise." ' Nothing of this 
sort ! Each hath his proper gift of God ; ont 
after this manner^ and another after that : and 
each seems only desirous to occupy faithfully 
till his Master come^ leaving his brethren to stand 
or fall to their own Master. 

Too much dependance is bflten placed on a 
system of rational contrivance. An ingenious 
man thinks he can so manage to preach Christ, 
that his hearers will say — '^ Here is nothing 
of methodism ! This has nothing to do with 
that system !" I will venture to say, if this is 
the sentiment communicated by his ministry, 
that he has not delivered his message. I^he 
people do not know what he means, or he 
has kept back part of God's truth. He has 
fallen on a carnal contrivance, to avoid a cross, 
and he does no good to souls. The whole 
MESSAGE MUST be deUverod ; and it is better it 
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cboold be delivered even coarsely, tban not at 
all. We may lay it down as a principle — That 
if the Gospel be a medicine, aod a sfeciitic too 
—as it is — it most be g^ot down such as it is. 
Any attempt to sophisticate and adulterate will 
deprive it of its efficacy : and will often recoil 
on the man lyho makes the attempt, to his 
shame and confusion. The Jesuits tried to 
render Christianity palatable to the Chinese 
by adulterating it, but the Jesuits were driven 
with abhorrence from the empire. 

If we have to deal with men of learning, let 
us shew learning so far as to demonstrate that 
it bears its testimony to the truth. But accom--^ 
modatioh in manner must often spring from hu^ 
mility. We must condescend to the capacity 
of men, and make the truth intelligible to tbent. 

If this be our manner of preaching Christ, 
we must make up our minds not to regard the 
little caviller who will judge us by the standard 
of his favorite author or preacher. We must 
be cautious, too, since men of God have been 
and ever will be the butt and scorn of the 
world, of thinking that we can escape its 
snares and its censures. It is a foolish pro- \ 
ject — To AVOID GivwG OFFENCE ; but it is our ; 
doty, to avoid giving unnecessary offence. It 
IS necessary offence, if it is given by the truth ; 
but it is unnecessary, if our own spirit occa* 
sion it. 

I have often thought that St. Paul was raifl- 
ed up peculiarly to be an example to others, 
in labouring to discover' the wisest way of ex- 
hibiting the Gospel ; not. only that he was ta 
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l>e a great pattern in other points, but desigfn- 
edly raised up for this very thing. Ha»v does 
he labor to make the truth reasonably plain ! 
How does he strain every nerve and ransack 
every comer of the heart, to make it rbasoit- 
ably palatable ! We need not be instructed in 
his particular meaning when he says, / became 
all thinga to all tnen^ if by any means I might 
iave tome. His history is a comment on the de* 
claration. 

The knowledge of Jesus Christ is a wonder- 
ful mystery. Some men think they preach 
Christ gloriously because they name him every 
two minutes in their sermons. But that is not 
preaching Christ. To understand, and enter 
into, and open his various offices and charac- 
ters — ^the glories of his person and work — his 
relation to us, and ours to Him, and to God the 
Father and God the Spirit throngh Him — this 
is the knowledge of Christ. The divines of' 
the present day are stunted dwarfs in this 
knowledge, compared with the great men of 
the last age. To know Jesus Christ for our- 
selves, is to make him a -consolation,— de- 
light, STRENGTH,-— RIGHTEOUSN ESS, COMPANI ON, 

— and END. 

This is the aspect in which religion should, 
be presented to mankind:. it is suited, above 
all oiher, to produce effect ; and effect is our ob- 
ject. We must take human nature as we find hu- 
man nature.' We must take human nature in 
great cities, as we find human nature in great cit- 
ies. We may say—'" this or that is the aspect 
which OUGHT to have most effect: we must 
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illuipmate the miad : we mdst enlist the reason : 
we must attack the conscience." We may do 
all this« and yet^our comparative want of suc- 
cess m begetting and educating the sons of 
glory, may demonstrate to us that there is 
some more effective way ; and that sound sense 
and philosophy call on us to adopt that way, 
BECAUSE it is the most effective. 

Our system of preaching must meet man- 
kind : they must find it possible to live in the 
bustle of the world, and yet serve God : after 
being worried and harassed with its concerns, 
■let them hear cheering truths concerning 
Christ's Icve and care and pity, which will op- 
erate iike an enchantment in dispelling the 
cares of life, and calming the anxious per- 
tarbations of conscience. Bring forward pri- 
vileges and enforce duties, in their proper pla- 
ces and proportions. 

Let there be no extremes : yet I am arrived 
at this conviction : — Men, who lean toward the 
extreme of e,vang^lical' privileges in their min- 
istry, do mtich more to the conversion of their 
hearers ; than they do, who lean toward the 
extreme of requirement. And my own experi- 
ence confirms my observation. I feel myself 
repelled, if any thing chills, loads, or urges 
me. This is my nature, and I see it to be very 
much the nature of other men. But, let me 
h«ar Son ofman^ thou hast played the harlot with 
many lovers ; yet return again to me, taUk the 
Lord — I am melted and subdued. 
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On a Minister^i Familiar Intercourse with 
^is Hearers, 

What passes, on these occasions, too often 
savours of this world. We become one among 
our hearers. Thej come to church on Sun- 
day ; and we preach : the week comes round 
again, and its nonsense with it. Now if a min- 
ister were what he should be, the people 
would feel it. They would not attempt to in- 
troduce this dawdling; silly, diurnal chat ! 
When we countenance this, it looks as though, 
^^ On the Sunday i am ready to do my business ; 
and, in the week, you may do yours." This 
lowers the tone of what I say on the Sabbath. 
It forms a sad comment on my preaching. 

I have traced, I thinks some of the evil that 
lies at the root of this. We are more concern- 
ed to be thought gentlemen, than to be felt 
as ministers. Now being desirous to be thought 
a man who has kept good company, strikes at 
the root of that rough work — the bringing of 
God into his own world. It fs hard and rough 
ivork to bring God into his own world. To 
talk of a Creator, and Preserver, and Redeem- 
er,' is an outrage on the feelings of most com- 
panies. ^ * 

There is important truth in what Mr. Wes- 
ley said to his preachers, when rightly under- 
stood, however it may have been ridiculed : — 
^^ You have no more to do with being gentle- 
men, than dancing masters." The character 
of a minister is far beyond that of a mere gen- 
tleman. It takes a higher walk. He will, in- 
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deed, study to be a real gentleman : he will be 
the farthest possible from a rude man : h^ will 
not disdain to learn nor to practise the decen- 
cies of society : bc^t he will sustain a still high- 
er character. 

. It is a snare to a minister when in cocdpany, 
to be drawn oat to converse largely on the 
state of the funds, and on the news of the day. 
He should know the world, and what is doing 
in the world, and should give things of this na- 
ture their due place and proportion ; but if he 
can be drawn out to give twenty opinions on 
this or that subject of politics or literature, he 
is lowered in bis tohe. A mian of sense feels 
Something violent in the transition from such 
conversation to the Bible and to prayer. 
. Pinner visits can seldom be rendered really 
profitable to the mind. The company are so 
much occupied, that little good is to be done. 
A minister should shew his sense of the value 
of time: it is a sad thing when those around 
him begin to yawn. He must be a man of 
business. It is not sufficiently considered how 
gr^at the sin of idleness is. We talk in the 
pulpit of the value of tjime, but we act too lit- 
tle on what we say. 

Let a minister who declines associating much 
with his hearers, satisfy himself that he has a 
good reason for doing so. If reproached for 
not visiting them so much as they wish, let him 
have a just reasop to' assign. A man who is at 
work for his family, may have as much love for 
them as the wife, though she is always with 
them. 
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I fell inta a mistake, when a joung mao, 
10 thinking that I could talk with men of the 
world on their own ground, and could thus' win 
them o?er to mine. T was fond of painting, and 
80 talked with them on that subject This pleas- 
ed them : but I did not consider that I gave a 
consequence to their pursuits which does not 
belong to them ; whereas I ought to have en- 
deavored to raise them above these, that thej 
might engage in higher. I did not see this at 
the time : but I now see it to have been a great 
error. A wealthy man builds a fine house, 
and opens to himself fine prospects : he wants 
you to see them, for he is sick of them. him- 
self. They thus draw you into their schemes. 
A qian has got ten thousand pounds : you con* 
gratulate him on it, and that without any iati- 
motion of his danger or his responsibility. Now 
yon may tell him in the pulpit that riohes are 
nothing worth; but you will tell him this in 
vain, while you tell him out of it that they are. 

Lord Chesterfield says, a- man's character is 
degraded when he is to be had. A minister 
ought never to be had. 



On a Mittisier^s enc&uraging AHimadversion on 

himself. 
It is a serious inquiry for a minister, how far 

HE SHOULD ENCOURAGE ANIMADVERSION ON IJIMSELF 

iw HIS HEARERS. He wiU eucouoter many ignor- 
ant and many censorious remarks, but he may 
^gaio much on the whole. 
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He sboold lay dow^ to himself a few princi- 
ples. 

it is better that a minisier smart than mistake. 
It is better that a traveller meet a sorly, ioi- 
pertinent feiiow to direct him his way, than 
lose his way. A minister is so important in hii 
office, that, whatever others think of it, he 
should regard this and this only as the transao- 
tion for eternity. But a man may he laboring 
in the fire : he may be turning the world up- 
side down, and yet be wrong. You say he 
must read his Bible. True ! but he must use 
ALL means. He rbust build his usefulness on 
this principle — if by any means. If the wheel 
hitches^let him, by ant means, discover where 
it hitches. This principle is to be worked con- 
tinually in his mind. He must labor to keep 
, it up to a fine, keen edge. Let him never be- 
lieve that his view of himself is sufficient. A 
merchant sailing in quest of gain, is so intent 
on his object, that he will take a hint from any 
man. If we had all the meaning to which we 
pretend in our pursuits, we should feel and act 
like him. 

A minister must lay it down also as a princi- 
ple, that he will never sufficiently understand his 
own pride and self-love ; and that confidence in 
his own sense^ which cleaves closely to every man. 
He must consider this as the general malady. 
Man is blind and obstinate — poor and proud. 
This silly creature through ignorance oi" this 
principle, will not only not hear a vnlgfar bear- 
er, who animadverts on him; but he will scarce- 
ly listen to a saperior man among fais hearers. 
11 
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.He attends to such a one, becaas^ it vrouici be 
indecent not to attend. But he 6nds some ex- 
cose for himseit in his own bosom. He rever- 
ences what is said very little, if at , all. He 
strokes and flatters himself, and makes up the 
affair very well in his own ipind. 

A minister should consider how tnuch more 
tasily a weak man can read 4m wise tnan^ than a 
wise man can read himself: and that for this 
reason — no man can see and hear himself. He 
is too much formed in his own habits — his fam- 
ily notions — his closet notions — to detect him- 
self. He, who stands by and sees a game play- 
ed, has vast advantages over the players. 
Besides, preachers err systematically — learn- 
edly — scientifically. The simple hearer has 
zn appeal to nature in his heart. He can often 
feel that his minister is wrong, when he is not 
able (o set him right. Dr. ^anton, no doubt, 
thought he had preached well, and as became 
him, before the Lord Mayor ; but he felt him- 
self reproved and instructed, when a poor man 
pulled him by the sleeve, and told him he had 
understood nothing of his sermon : there was 
•an appeal in this poor man^s breast to nature : 
nature could not make any thing of (he Doc- 
tor's learning. When Apelles took hi9 stand 
behind bis picture, he was a wise man : and he 
was a wise man toe, when he altered the shoe 
on the hint of the cobbler : the cobbler, in his 
place, was to be heard. 

A minister should considers too, that/<w will 
venture to speak' to a public man. It is a rare, 
thing to hear a man say—'' Upon my word that 
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Xhingj or year general maDoer, is. defective or 
improper*" If a wise man says this, be ^hews 
a regardy which the anited stock of five hun- 
dred flatterers' will not equal. 1 would set 
down half the blunders of ministers toi their not 
listening to animadversion. 1 have heard it 
said — for the men^ who would animadvert on 
us, talk among themselves, if we refuse to let 

them talk to us 1 h^ve heard it said, 

" Why don't you talk to him ?"— " Why don't 
you talk to him ! because he will not hear I" 

Let him consider, moreover, that this aver^ 
iionfrom reproof is not wise. This is a symp- 
tom of the disease. Why should he want this 
hushing-up of the disorder? This is a mark .of 
a little mind. A great man can afford to lose ; 
a little insignificant fellow is afraid of being 
snuffed out. 

A minister mistakes who should refuse to 
read any anonymous letters. He may, perhaps, 
see nothitig in them the first time ; but, let him 
read them again and again. The writer raises 
his superstructure, probably, on a slight basis; 
yet there is geaerally some sort of occasion. 
U he points out but a small error, yet that is 
worth detecting. ' 

In the present habits'of men, it is so difficult 
to get them to tell the naked truth, that a min- 
ister should shew a disposition to be corrected : 
he should shew himself to be sensible of the 
want of it. He id not to encourage idle people: 
that could be productive of no possible good. 

These are some of the reasons for a, minis- 
ter's encouragement in a judicious manner, of 
animadversion on himself in his hearers. 
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Sometimes, however, a man will come who 
appears to be an impertinept man, ipdepeAd- 
eotlj of what he has to remark — a man who 
ifi evideotly disponed to be troublesome. Such 
a maa came to me, with — ^^ Sir, you said such 
a thmg that seemed to Jean to the doctrioe of 
vniversal redemption. Pray, Sir, may 1 speak 
a little with you on that subject ?" The mau- 
ner of the man at once marked his character. 
He seemed to bring with him this kind of sen- 
timeiit' — ^^ Vi\ go and set that man right. Fil 
aall that man to account.'' It was a sort of de- 
mocratic insolence of mind. Instead ofanswer^^ 
ing him as be expected, 1 treated him as a child. 
I turned it into an occasion of preaching a ser« 
mon to him :—^^ Sir, do you come to instruct me, 
or to be instructed? Before we enter on a 
question which has exercised the greatest men, 
we want a preparedness of mind : we want a 
deep humility— a teachableness — a spirit of 
dependence — -of which you seem to me to 
have but little.^' 

On the other hand, a man may come, quite 
as ignorant as the other, yet a simple charac** 
ter. I have distressed him. Though he can« 
not, perhaps, be made to understand what he 
inquires about — ^yet a minister should say to 
himself, *^ Have I pususled him ? He is wounded, 
aiid he comes far help.'' 

A minister should remember that he is, not 
always to act and speak authoritatively. He 
sits on his friend's chair, and hrs friend says his 
thingii to him with frankness. They may want 
perhaps a little decorum f but he should re- 
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^eire them in the most friendly and good-Jbu- 
moared way in the world. A thing strikes 
this roan and that man : he may depend oh it, 
that it has some foundation. 

Bat there are persons, whom a minister 
should more than encourage to animadvert on 
him. He should employ them. He should 
explain himself to them. He does not merely 
want an account of his sermon, but he employs 
them on business. To such sensible persons, 
he will say — " What serious judgment do you 
ibrm of my preaching ? Do tell me what sort 
of man I1am." 

A minister has to treat with another sort of 
hearers — ^uncandid men,. and jet men of capa- 
city : a sort of m^n, who^are not now pleased, 
and then displeased. They spy a blot every 
where. He is likely to make. a mistake with 
regard to such men :— ^^ What signifies t)ie 
opinion of that man? That man can never be 
pleased.^' True ! that man cannot be pleased, 
but it does not follow that be tells you no truth. 
In treating with such a man he should say — 
His edge may be top keen, for candor and sound 
judgment; yet if it lays o^en tome what I 
could not otherwise see, let me improve by its 
keenness. What hurt can he do to me f^ He 
may damp or irritate others, by talking thus 
to them ; but let me learn what is to be learnt 
from him.'' Such a man lifts a minister from 
his standing, where he settles down too easily 
and firmly. If I know a man to be of this class, 
I will distinguish : ^^ This is the man : but that 
18 myself!" If I would write a book to ttaud 
11* 
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the fire, let me find oat the sererest ceosor. 
Mj frieod is but half the man : there is a goo- 
seotaneousoess of sentiment between us: we 
have fallen in together, till we scarcely know 
how to differ from each other. Let the man 
come who «ajr8 — " Here I can discover you to 
yourself; and there f' The best hints are ob« 
tained firom snarling people. Kedicaments 
make the patient smart, but they heal. 

Yet a minister must not take this in the gross. 
He is not to invite rude men round his door. 
If he suffer his hearers to treat him irreverenK 
\y — if he allow them to dispute with him on 
every occasion — he wijl bring ruin on the 
Church. The prieii'f lip» miui keep knowledge. 
If a parent allow his children to question every 
thing, so that nothing is to . be settled without 
a, hundred propfs, they will soon despise their 
teacher, for they will think themselves able to 
teach him. The minister must have decided 
superiority and authority, or he will want one 
of the principal qualities of his ministry. This 
is not inconsistent with receiving hints. He 
may mistake in some things : but he should 
mark the complexion of his congregation in 
deciding how far they are to be heard on his 
mistikes. If the people are heady, forward, 
confident in their own sense, they are never to 
be encouraged. They are gone too far. 

On the Limiii which aMiniiter should put to the 
indulgence of hie curiosity with regard to Pub» 
lie Exhibitiane. 

An extreoM is to be avoided. Some persons 
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would coodemn eyen rational cariosity. But 
tke works of tke Lord are great : sought out of all 
them that have pleasure therein. I would not 
object therefore, to visit thp museum ; or to go 
to see the rare natural productions often eihiw 
bited. I would enlarge, too, mj y lews of man 
and the world, by frequenting the panorams(s 
of cities. And though 1 would not /run after 
every sight, yet I would use my liberty in se^ 
lecting. 

But some are in an opposite extreme. They 
are found every where. But he,'who sustains 
a character of a scribe of the kingdom of heaven^ 
ought not to bfe found every whfere. The man^ 
who is seeking a heavenly country^ will shew the 
spirit of one whose conversation is there. 

There is something in religion, when right* 
ly apprehended, that is masculine and grand; 
It removes those little desires, which are ^^ the 
constant hectic of a fool." 

Every thing of the drama, and whatever io 
so distinctly the course of this worldj most be 
shunned. If a minister take one step into the 
world, his hearers will take two. Much may 
be learnt from the sentiments of men of the 
world. If a man of this character who heard 
me preach, should meet me where he would 
«ay, '*Why I did not expect to see you here !"— 
then he ought not to have seen me there. 

There must be measure and proportion in 
our attention to arts and sciences. These were 
the very idols of the heathen world : and what 
are theit^ who now follow them with an idola- 
trous eagerness, but like children, who are 
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chariaed with the sparkling of a rocket,, and 
yet see nothing in the sun ? 

Yet I would not indulge a cynical temper. 
If I go through a gentleman^s gallery of pictures 
I would say ^^ This is an, admirable Claude P' 
but I would take occasion to drop a hint of 
something higher and better, and to make it 
felt that I fell in with these things rather inci- 
dentally than purposely. But all this must be 
done with tenderness and humility : *^ 1 tread 
on the pride of Plato,^^ said Diogenes, as he 
walked over Plato^s carpet : " Yes — and with 
more pride,'' said Plato. 

^^ Thet pass best over the world," said queen 
Elizabeth, ^^ who trip over it quickly : for it is 
but a bog. If we stop, we sink." 

I would not make it my criterion — '^ Christ 
would not come hither!" /must take a lower 
standard in these things. / am a poor creature, 
and must be contented to learn in many places 
and by many scenes, which Christ need not to 
have frequented. 

On the means ofprotnoting a Spirit of devotton «n 

CongregaitofM. 
Let us ask, ^^ What is man?" He is a crea- 
ture of feeling, as well as of intellect. We . 
.must interest him as we can. It is unphilosoph- 
leal to depend on the mere statement of truth. 
No doubt there is a contrary error: for what 
is the end of exciting attention, if there is noth- 
ing deserving attention^ 

It is of the first importance, to put MEAmKo 
into every pert^of the service. In either ex- 
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treme, df appeallog to the uodefstanding or 
the feelings, there may be no meaning: in a 
dull and lifeless preacher^ ^here is no meaning ; 
and, in one of a contrary character, there may 
be nothing worthy of the name^ 

There is, besides, too little attention, itt 
many churches, to man as man. 1 would con- 
sult his convenience in all lawful points. If he ' 
coul'd sit easier on cushions, he should have 
cushions. 1 would not tell him to be. warm in 
God^S service, while I leave him to shiver with 
cold. No doors should creak: no window? 
•hould rattle. 

Music has an important effect on devotion. 
Wherever fantastical music enters, it betrays 
a corrupt principle. A congregnti^n cannot 
enter into it ; or jf it does, it cannot be a Chris- 
tian congregation. Wherever there is an at- 
tempt to set oif the music in the service^ and 
the* attempt is apparent, it is the first «tep to- 
ward carnality. Though there is too little life 
in the style of music adopted among the Mora- 
'vian8,'yet the simplicity of Christianity per- 
vades their devotion. 

Order is important. Some persons by com- 
ing irt when they please, propagate a loose 
habit of mind. For man is a sympathetic crea- 
ture ; and what he sees others neglect, he is in 
danger of growing negligent ip himself. If 
the reader goes through the service as though 
the great business for which they are assem- 
bled is not yet begun, the people will soon feel 
thus themselves. 

The minister should take occasion frequent- 
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\y to impress 0Q^ the people the importance of 
THE WORK ID which they are engaged. It is 
not enough to take it for granted that they feel 
this. We must take nothing for granted. Man 
needs to be reminded of every thing, for he 
soon forgets every thing. 

Monotony must be above all thjngs, avoided. 
The mind is vagrant: monotony cannot recal 
it. There may be continued vehemence, while 
the attention is not eiftited : it is disturbance 
and noise : there is nothing to lead the mind 
into a useful train of thought or feeliug. 

There is an opposite error to vehemence* 
Men of sense and literature depress devotion 
by treating things abstractedly. Simplicity, 
with good sense, is of unspeakable value. Re- 
ligion must not be rendered abstract and curious. 
If a curious remark presents itself, reserve it^ 
for another place. The hearer gets away from 
the busfle and business of the week : he comes 
trembling under bis fears : he would mount up- 
ward in his spirit : but a curious etymological 
disquisition chills and repels him. 

In truth, we should be men of business in 
our congregations. We should endeavor both 
to excite and instruct our hearers.. We should 
render the service an interesting affair in all its 
parts. We sbouid rouse men : we should bind 
up the broken-hearted: we should comfort the 
feeble minded: we should support the weak: we 
should become all things to all men, if by antf 
means we may save sotne. 
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On the Marriage of Christian Ministers. 
It seems to me, that many men do oot give 
sufficient weight to oar Lord's observatioos up- 
on those who made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven"* s sake^ nor to St. Paul V rea- 
soning on the subjebt of marriage. I would 
only imply, that both our Lord and th^apostle 
seem to estabhsh it in a principle, that a single 
state, when it*^can be chosen, and is chosen for 
the sake of the gospel, is the superior state. 
This, 1 fear, Js too much forgotten ; and those 
men, who might have received the sayings and 
have done more service to the church of God by 
receiving it, have given it little or no weight 
in their deliberations. 

And yet it ought to be cohsidered, that the 
very character which wSuld best fit men for 
living IB a single state, would abstract them 
too much from the feelings and wants of their 
people. I am fully sensible that 1 should have 
been hardened against the distresses of my 
hearers, if I had not been reduced from my nat- 
ural stoicism by domestic sufferings. 

The caseSy I allow, are extremely few, in 
which a man may do, on the whole, more ser« 
vice to the church, by imitating St. Paul, than 
by marrying : yet there are such Cases ; and it 
behooves every minister seriously to consider 
himself and his situation, before he determines ^ 
on marriage. He should not regard this state 
as indispensably necessary to him, but should 
always remember, that, caeteris paribus^ he, 
who remains single is most worthy of .honor. 

But, when it is proper that a minister should 
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marry, aod he has determined to do it, how few 
seJect such womea as suit their high aqd holy 
character ! A minister is like a man who has 
undertaken to traverse the world. He has not 
only fair and pleasant ground to travel over, 
but he must encounter deserts and marshes and 
mountains. The traveller wants a firm and 
steady stay. His wife should be above all 
things, a woman of faith and prayer — a woman, 
too, of a sound mind and of a tender heart — 
and one who will account it her glory to lay 
herself out in co-operating with her husband 
by meeting his wants and soothing his cares. 
She should be his un failings resource, so ^r a9 
he ought to seek this in the creature. Blessed 
is she, who is thus qualified and thus lives \ 

But after all, the married minister, if he 
would live devotedly, must move in a deter- 
mined sphere, \yhatever his wife may bcu yet 
fihe is a woman — and if things are to go on' well, 
they must have two separate worlds. There 
may, indeed, be cases, when a man with some- 
thing of a soft and feminine cast about his mind, 
may be united to a woman of a mind so supe- 
rior and cultivated, th^t he may choose to make 
it his plan that they shall move in the same 
world. In such rare c^ses it may be done with 
less inconvenience than in any other. But, 
even here, the highest end is sacrificed to feel- 
ing. Every man, whatever be his natural dis- 
position, who would urge his powers to the 
highest end, must be a man of solitary studies. 
Some uxorious men of considerable minds 
have moved, so much in the women's world, 
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that reflection, disquisition, and the energies 
df thought have been ruined by the habit of 
indulging the lighter, softer, and more playful 
qualities. Such a man is indeed, the idol of 
the female world; but he would rather deserve 
to be so, if he stood upon his own ground while 
he attempted to meet their jvants, instead of 
descending to mingle ambng them. 

God has put a difference between the sexes, 
bat education and noanners have put a still 
greater. They are designed to move in sep* 
arate spheres, but occasionally to unite togeth* 
er in order to soften and relieve each other. 
To attempt any subversion of God^s. des^ 
herein, is being Mri|er than He who made us ; 
and who has so established this affair that each 
sex has its separate and appropriate excellence 
o— only to be attained by pursuing it in the or- 
der of nature.^ Thought is pr ought to be the 
chdracterizing feature of the man, and feeling 
that of tha woman. 

Every man and woman in the world has an 
appropriate mind; and that in proportion to 
their strength of thought and feeling. Each 
has a way of their own — ^a habit — a system — a 
world — separated and solitary in which no per- 
son on earth can have communion with them. 
Job says of God, He knoweth the way that Itakt ; 
atid, when the Christian finds a want of com- 
petency in his bosom friend to understand and 
meet bis way, he turns with an especial near- 
ness and familiarity of confidence to God, who 
knoweth it in all its connexions and associations, 
iU peculiarities and its imperfections. 
12 
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I may be thotighf to speak harshly of the 
female character;' but, whatever persuasion 1 
have of its intended distinction from that 6f 
man, I esteem a woman, who aims only to be 
what God designed her to be, as honorable as 
any man on earth. She stands not in the same 
order of excellence, but she is equally honour- 
able. 

But wotnen have made themselves, and weak 
men have contributed to pake them, what God 
never designed them to be. Let any thinking 
man survey the female character as it now 
stands — often nervous, debilitated, and imag- 
inative, and this super-induced chiefly by edu- 
cation and manners — and he will find it im- 
possible that any great vigor of mind can be 
preserved, or any high intellectual pursuits 
cultivated, so far as this character stands in his 
way. . , 

** Doing as others do," is the prevalent 
principle of the present female character, to' 
whatever absurd, preposterous, masculine, or 
even wicked lengths it may lead. This is so 
far as it avails with man or woman, the ruin, 
death, and grave of ail that is noble, and virtu- 
ous, and praise-worthy, 

A studious man, whose time is chiefly spent 
at home, and especially a minister, ought not 
to have to meet the imaginary wants of his 
wife. The disorders of an imaginative mind 
are beyond calculation. He is not worthy the 
name of a husband, who will not with delight 
nurse his wife, with all possible tenderness and 
love^ through a real, visitation, however long ', 
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^ut he is ruioed, if he falls upon a woman of 
' a sickly fancy* It is scarcely to be calculated 
what an influence the spirit of his wife will 
have on his own, and on all his ministerial af- 
fairs. If she comes not up to the full standard, 
,8he will so far impede him, derange him, un- 
sanctify him. 

If there is such a thing as good in this world, 
it is in the ministerial office. The affairs of 
this employment are the greatest in the. world. 
In prosecuting these with a right spirit, the 
minister' keeps in motion a vast machine ; and, 
such are the incalculable consequences of his 
wife's character to him, that, if she assist him 
not in ui^ing forward ^he machine, she will 
hang as a dead weight ^pon its wheels. 

A woman may have a high taste : her nat- 
ural temper may be peevish and fretful : she 
may have a delicate and fastidious mind : she 
may long for every thing she sees. It is not 
enough that she is, in reality, a pious woman. 
Her taste, her mind, her manners, must have 
a decorum and congruity to her husband's of- 
fice and situation. She must bear to be cross- 
ed in her wishes for unsuitable objects: he 
will say, with firmness, ^^ This shall not be. 
It is not enough, that it would gratify you : it 
is wrong. It is not enough, that it is not fla- 
grantly sinful : it is improper, unsuitable to our 
character and station.* It is not enough that 
money will buy it, and I have got money : it 
would be a culpable use of our talent. It is 

* Nee, tibi quid liceat, sed quid fecisse decebit, 

Occurrat. — Claudian, J. P, 
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not enoQg^h that jour friend poasesses sacb a 
thing : we stand and fall to our own Master.'' 



On Visiting Death-beds, 
I HAVE found it, in many cases, a difficult thing 
to deal with a Death-Bed. We are called in 
to death-beds of various kinds : — 

The true pilgrim sends for us to set before 
him the food on which he has fed throughout 
his journey. He has a keen appetite. He 
wants strength and vigor for the last effort i 
and, then, all is for ever well ! He is gon« 
home, and is at rest ! 

Another man sends for us because it is de« 
eent ; or his friends importune him ; or his 
conscience is alarmed : but he is ignorant of 
sin and of salvation : he is either indifferent 
about both, or he has made up his mind in his 
own Way : he wants the minister to confirm 
him in bis own views, and smooth over the 
wound. I have seen such men mad with rage, 
while I have been beating down their refuges 
cfliesj and setting forth to them God's refuge* 
There is a wise and holy medium to be obser- 
ved in treating such cases ; — ^^ I am not come 
to daub you over with untempered moriar : 1 am 
not come to send you to the bar of God with a 
He in your right-hand. But neither am I come 
to mortify you, to put you to unnecessary pain, 
to embitter you, or to exasperate you." There 
is a kiQ4ness, affection, tenderness, meekness, 
, and patience, which a man's feelings and con- 
science will condemn him while he opposes ! 
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I haye foand it a very efTectaal tncthod to be- 
gin with mjself :. it awakens attention, concili- 
ates the mind, and insinuates conviction :• 
''Whatever others think of themselves, 1 stand 
condemned before God : my heart is so despe- 
rately wicked, that, if God had not showed me 
in his word a remedy in Jesas Christ, 1 should 
be in despair : I can t)nly tell you what 1 am, 
and what 1 have found. If you believe your- 
selves to be what God has told me 1 am and aH 
men are, then I can tell you where and bow 
to find mercy and eternal life : if you will not 
believe that you are this sort of man, 1 have 
nothing to offer you. I know of nothing else 
for man beside that which God has showed 
me.'^ My descriptions of my own fallen na- 
ture have excited perfect astonishment : some- ^ 
tim^s my patients have seenaed scarcely able 
to credit me, but I have found that God has 
fastened, by this means, conviction on the con- 
science. In some bases, an indirect method of 
addressing the conscience may apparently be, 
in truth, the most direct ; but we are to use 
this method wisely and sparingly. It seems to 
me to be oae of the characteristics of the day, 
in the religious v!»orld, to err on this subject. 
We have found out a circuitous way of exhib- 
iting truth. The plain, direct, simple exhi-. 
bition of it is often abandoned, even where no 
circomstaoces justify and require a more in- 
sinuating manner. There is*dexterity indeed, 
and address in this ; but too little of the simple 
declaration of the testimony of God, which St. 
Paul opposes to excellency of speech or of wis- 
12* 
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dom, and to enticing wordi of man*s wisdom.—^ 
We have done very little when we have 
tnerelj persuaded men to think as we do. 

Bat we hare to deal with a worse death-bed 
charactert than with the man who opposes the 
troth. Some men asseot to every thing, which 
we propose. They will even anticipate us. 
And yet we see that they mean nothing. I 
have often felt when with such persons : *^ I 
would they could be brought to contradict and 
oppose 1 That would lead to discussion. God 
might, peradventure, dash the stony heart in 
pieces. But this heart is like water. The 
impression dies as fast as it is made.^' I have 
sought for such views as might rouse and stir 
up opposition. 1 have tried to irritate the 
torpid mind. But all in vain. 1 once visited 
a young clergyman of this character, who was 
seized with a dangerous illness at a Coffee-^ 
house in town, whither some business had 
brought him : the first tim6 1 saw him, we con- 
versed very closely together ; and, in the pros^ 
pect of death^ he seemed solicitous to prepare 
for it. But I could make no sort of impression 
upon him : all I could possibly say met his en- 
tire approbation, though 1 saw his heart felt 
no interest in it. When 1 visited him a second 
time, the fear of death was gone : and, with it, 
all solicitude about religion. He was still 
civil and grateful, but he tried to parry off the 
business on which he knew I came. ^^1 will, 
show you, Sir, some little things with which I 
have worn away the hours of my confinement 
and solitude.'' He brought out a quaolity of 
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f&lkf and last j iDrH ^lu|^s. I ws^ at a loss how 
to express^ with *^^^9ii^^bTe' force aod delicaoj) 
the high sense 1 felt olhis iodedoruin and iofi-^ 
pidity, and te ftea?e» >t de^p^ioipression on his 
conscietee — I rose, however, instantly— ^aid 
mjr^iime was^ex|nred-^wished him well, and 
withdifew^ . ( -^ ^ 

S(^|al^{mes we have a painful part to acl^ 
with smcere men, who have been carried too 
much into the world. I was called in to vidit 
such a man. ^^ I find bo comfort,^' he said. 
.^^Gody^ils his face from oHe. Everything 
round me is dark and uncertain. I did not 
dare to act the flatterer* 1 said — " Let us look 
faithfully into the state of things. 1 should 
have been surprised if you had not felt thus. 
I believe yOu to be sincere. Your state of 
feelings evinces your sincerity. Had 1 found 
you exulting in God, I should have concluded 
that you were either deceived or a deceiver: 
for, while God acts in his usual order, how 
could you expect to feel otherwise on the ap- 
proach of death, than you do feel ? You have 
'driven hard after the world. Your spirit has 
been absorbed in its cares. Your sentiment — 
your conversation have been in the spirit of 
the world. And have you any reasbn to expect 
the response of conscience, amd the clear ev- 
idence which await the man who has walked 
and lived in the close friendship with God! 
You know that what I say is true.'' His wife 
interrupted me, by assuring me that he had 
been an excellent man. ^' Silence !" said the 
dying penitent, ^^ it is all true !'' 
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Soon after I came to St. John^n I was called 
CD to visit a dying lady, whom 1 saw many, 
tiines before her death. I found that she had 
taken God for her portion and rest. She ap- 
proached him with the penitence df . a sinner 
grateful for his provision of mercy in Christ. 
She told me she had found religion in her Com- 
mon Prayer Book. She blessed God that she 
had ^^ always been kept steady to her church ; 
and that she had never followed the people 
called Methodists, who were seducing so many 
on ail sides.^' I thought it would be unadvise- 
able to attempt the removal of prejudices, 
which, in her dying case, were harmless, and 
which would soon be removed by the light 
which would beam in on her glorlGed soul. 
We had more interesting subjects of conversa- 
tion, from which this would have led us away. 
Some persons m^y tax her with a want of 
charity : but, alas ! I fear they are persons, 
who, knowing more than she did of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, have so little of its divine 
charity in their hearts, that, as they cannot al- 
low for hjer prejudices, neither would they 
have been the last to stigmatize her as a dead 
^formalist and a pharisee. God knoweth them 
that are his"^; and they are often seen by him, 
where we see them not. Were a benighted 
inhabitant of Otaheite to ^eel the wretchedness 
of his present \ife^ and lift up his soul to the 
God he worshipped as a Supreme Being for 
happiness, no doubt God would hear' such a 
prayer. 
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Mueillaneoui Remarks on the Christian Ministry. 

Every book really worth a mhiist^r^s studying - 
he ought if possible, to have in his own library. 
1 have used large libraries, but i soon leA them. 
Time was frittered away : my mind was un- 
concentrated. Besides, the habit which it be- 
gets of turning over a multitude of books, is a 
pernicious habit And (he usuat , contents of 
eucb libraries are injurious to a spiritual man^ 
whose business it is to transact with men's 
minds. They have a dry, cold,' deadeniDgf 
effect. It may suit dead men to walk among' 
the dead; but send not a living man to be 
chilled among the ruins of Tadmor in the; wild* 
eriiess ! 

Christianity is so great anld surprising^ in its 
nature, that, in preaching it to others, I have 
no encouragement but the belief of a continued 
divine operation. It is no difficult thing to 
change a man's opinions. It is no difficult* 
thing to attach a man to my person and no- 
,tions. It is no difficult thing to convert a 
proud man to spiritual pride, or a passionate 
man to passionate zeal for some religious party. 
But, to bring a man to love God — to love the 
law of God, while it condemns him — to loalh 
himself before God — to tread the earth under 
his feet — to hunger and thirst after God in 
Christ, and after the mind that was in Christ 
— ^^with man this is impossible I But God has 
said it shall be done : and bids me go forth and 
preach, that by me as his instrument, he may 
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effect these great ends ; aDd therefore I go.— 
Yet I am obliged coQtinuallj to call my mind 
back to my priDciples. I feel aogrj, perhaps, 
with a man, because he virill not let me coovert 
him : in spite of all { can say, he will sthl love 
the world. 



St. Panl admonishes Timothy to endure hard" 
nest as a good soldier of Jesus Christ It some- 
times falls to the lot of a minister to endure 
the hard labor of a nurse, in a greater meas- 
ure than that of a soldier. He has to encoun- 
ter the difficulties of a peculiar situation : he ia 
the parent of a family of children, of Yarioos 
tempers, manners, habits, and prejudices: if 
he does not continually mortify himself, he 
will bear hardly upon some of his children.— 
He has, however, 'to endure the hardness of 
calling his child — his friend-^to an account ; 
of being thought a severe, jealous, legal man. 
If a man will let matters take their chance, he 
may live smoothly and quietly enough ; but if 
he will stir among the servants, and sift things 
to the bottom, he must bear the conse(juences. 
He must account himSelf a Man of Strife. His 
language roust be — ^^ It is not enough that you 
feed me, or fill my pocket — there is something 
between me and thee." The most tender and 
delicate of his flock have their failings. His 
warmest and most zealous supporters break 
down some where. A sun-shiny day breeds 
most reptiles. It is not enough, therefore, 
that the sun 'shines out in his church. It i^ not 
enough that nambera shotit applause. 
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A minister msy be placed in a discoaraging 
situation. He may not salt the popular taste. 
He may not be able to fall into the fashionable 
style. He may not play w€ll on an imtrument 
Though an effective man, and a man of energy, 
he may be under a cloud. * The door may be 
shut against him. Yet it is a dangerous thing 
for such. a man to force open the door. He 
should rather say — *^ I have a lesson to learn 
here. If 1 teach the people nothing, perhaps 
they may teach me." The work of winter is 
to be done, as well as the work of summer. 

The hardness which I have to endure is this 
*— Here are a number of families, which show 
me every kind of regard. But I see that they 
are not right. They somehow so combine the 
things which they hear, with the things which 
they do, that I am afraid they will at last He 
down in iorrow I Here is my difficulty. I must 
meet them with gentleness ; but I must detect 
and uncover the evil. I shall want real kind* 
ness and common honesty, if I do not. — 
Ephraim hath grey hairs ; yet he knoweth it not. 
Ephraim it a cake not turned. But, if 1 tell him 
these things, he and I shall become two per- 
sons. He must however be so touched in pri« 
yate ; for he will not be touched in the pulpit* 
He will say, 1 am not the man." 

A MINISTER must keep under his body and bring 
U into subjection, A Newmarket groom will 
sweat himself thin, that he may be fit for his 
office : Aov they do it to obtain a corruptible 
erown ; but ve, an incorruptible ! 
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"IB come from college. He has arefined, 
accurate, sensible miod. Some of our friends 
wished to get him a station at Caicotta. They 
think him just adapted for that sphere. I dif- 
fer widely in my view of the matter. A new 
man, with his college accuracy about him, te 
not the man for the dissipated and fashionable 
court at Caicotta. Such a congregation will 
bid nothing for his acuteness and reasoning.— 
He, who is to talk to them with any effect^ 
must have seen life and the world. He must 
be able to treat with 'them on their own ground. 
And he must be able to do it with the author- 
ity of a messenger from God, not with the artB 
and shifts of human eloquence and reasonings. 
Dr. Patten said admirably well, in a sermon 
which I heard him preach at Oxford : '^ Be- 
ware how you suffer thein6del to draw you 
upon metaphysical ground. If he get you 
there, he will have something to say. The 
evidences and the declarations of God's word 
are the weapon with which he must be com- 
batted, and before which he must fall.^' 



London is very peculiar as a ministerial ^alk. 
Almost all a minister can do, is by the pulpit 
and the pen. His hearers are so occupied in 
the world, that if he visit tbem,. every minute 
perhaps brings in some ioterruptioQ. 



It is a serious question — Whether a minuter 
ought to preach at all beyond his experienu*-^ 
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He 18 to stand forth as « witness— bat a wit- 
ness of what he «Nows,DOt of what he has beea 
TOLD. He wst preach as he feels. If he 
. feels not as he DMght and ought, he most pray 
for such feelings ; but, till he ha% them^ ought 
he to pretend to them ? G^ung faster than the 
experience led, has been the bane of many. 
Men have preached in certain terms and 
phrases according to the tone given by others^ 
while the thing has never been made out even 
lo their conviction^ much less in their expe«> 
cience. 

It is a most important point of duty, in a min-* 
ister, TO redeem time. A young minister has 
sometimes called an old one ' out of bis study, 
only to ask him how he did : there is a tone to 
be observed toward such an idler : an ii^tima- 
tion may be given, which he will understand, 
^^ This is not the house !^' In order to redeem 
time, he roust refuse to engage in secular af- ' 
fairs : J^o man^ that warreth^ entangUth hinuelf 
with the affairs of this life, that he may pirate 
Him who hath chosen him to be a soldier. He 
most watch, too, against a dozing away of time : 
the clock-weight goes down slowly, yet it drawa 
all the works with it. 

Owen remarks that it is not sufficiently consid- 
ered how much a minister's personal religion 
is exposed to danger, from the very circum- 
stance of religion being his profession and em- 
ployment. He must go through the acts of re- 
ligion : be must put on the appearances of re- 
13 
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ligion : he must utter the language and display 
the feelings of religion. It requires double 
diligence and yigilanceC to maintain^ under such 
circumstances, the spirit of religion. 1 have 
prayed: I hare talked : I have preached: but 
now 1 should perish, after all, if I did not feed 
on the bread which I have broken to others. 

A MINISTER must CULTIVATE a TENDER SPIRIT. 

If he does this so as to ciarry a savor and unc- 
tion into his work, he will have far more 
weight than other men. This is the result of 
a devotional habit. To affect feeling is nause- 
ous and soon detected : but to feel, is the read- 
iest ifay to the hearts of others. 

The leading defect in Christian ministers is 
want*of a devotional habit. The church of 
Rome made much of this habit. ^ The contests 
accompanying and following the Reformation, 
with something of an indiscriminate enmity 
against some of the good of that church as well 
as the evil, combined to repress this spirit in 
ijie Protestant writings ; • whereas the mind of 
Christ seems, in fact, to be the grand end of 
Christianity in its operation upon man. 

There is a manifest want of spiritual infiuence 
on the ministry of the present day. I feel it in 
my own case, and I see it in that of others. I 
am afraid that there is top much of a low, man- 
Qgr^'^ETi contriving, manoeuvering temper of mind 
among us. We are laying.ourselves out, more 
than is expedient, to meet one man's taste, and 
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another man^s prejudices. The ministry is a 
grand and holy affair, and it should find in us a 
simple hahit of spirit, and a holy but humble 
indifference to all consequences. 

A MAN of the world will bear to hear me read . 
in the desk that awful passage : Wide is the 
gaie^ and broad is the way that ieadeih to destruC" - 
tion ; and many there be which go in thereat : Be- 
cause strait is the gate^ and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life ; and few there be that 
find it. Nay, he will approve it : — '* The min- 
ister is in the desk : he is reading the lesson 
of the day." But this very man—were I to 
go home with him, and tell him in his purlour 
that most of those whom he knows and loves 
are going on in that road to eternal destruc- 
tion—this very man would brand thejBentiment 
as harsh and uncharitable. Though uttered 
by Christ himself, it is a declaration as fanati- 
cal and uncandid, in the judgment of the world, 
as could be put together in language. 

Mant hearers cannot enter into the reasons of 
the Cross. They adopt what I think is Butler^s 
grand defect on this subject. He speaks of 
the Cross as an appointment of God, and there- 
fore to be submitted to : but God has said 
much in his word of the reasons pf this appoint- 
ment : that he might bejutt^ and the justifier of 
him that believeth. 

Several things are required, to enable a minis- 
ter to attain a proper variety in his manner. 
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He must be in contintial practice : if 1 were t^^ 
preach but once a month, I should lose the abil« 
itj of preaching. He must know that his hear- 
ers are attached to him — that they will grant 
him indulgences and liberties. He must, in 
some measure, feel himself above his congre^ 
gation. The presence of a certain brother 
chills roe ; because I feel that I can talk on no ' 
, one subject in the pulpit, with which he is not 
far better acquainted than 1 am. 

The first duty of a minister, Is, To call on his 
bearers to turn to the Lord. ^^ We have mucti 
to speak to you upon. We have many duties 
to urs^e on you. We have much instruction to 
give you-Jiut all will be thrown away, till ypu 
have ttmied to the LordJ*^ Let me illustrate 
this by a familiar comparison. You see your 
child sinking in the wat^r : his education lies 
near your heart : you are anxious to train him 
up so, that he may occupy well the post as* 
signed to him in life. But, when you see him 
drowning, the first thoughts are — not how you 
may educate him» but how you. may save him. 
Restore him to life, and then call that life into 
action. 

A DMiNtERBSTED regard to truth should be^ 
what it very seldom is, the most striking char* 
acter in a Christian minister. His purpose 
should be to make proselytes to truth, and not 
to any thing which may be particular in his 
views of it. " Read my books," says one. — 
" No ! " says another, '* read mine." An4 
thus religion is taken up by piece-meal ; and 
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the mind is diverted from its true nature by 
false associations. 'If the teacher whom this 
man has chosen for his oracle, disgrace religion 
by irreligious conduct, he stumbles. He stum- 
bles, because he has not been fixed upon the 
sole and immoveable basis of the religion of 
the Bible. The mind, well instructed in the 
Scriptures, can bear to see even its spiritual 
father make shipwreck of the faith and scan- 
dalize the gospel ; but will remain itself un- 
moved. The man is in possession of a treas- 
ure, which, if others are foolish enough to 
, abandon, yet they cannot detract any thing 
from the value attached to it in his esteem. 

That a minister may learn how to magnify his 
office^ let him study the character, the spirit, 
and the history of St. Paul. His life and death 
were one magnifying of his office : mark his 
object — to win souls !— to execute the will of 
God ! As the man rises in his own esteem, 
his office sinks ; but, as the office rises in his 
view, the man falls. He must be in constant 
hostility with himself, if he would magnify his 
office. He must hold himself in readiness to 
make sacrifices, when called to do so : he will 
not barter his office, like Balaam ; but will re- 
fuse to sell bis service, like Micaiah. Like 
.i^zra and Nehemiah, he will refuse to come 
down fr^^m the great work which be has to do. 
Jie may be calumniated ; but he will avoid 
hasty vindications of his character: it does 
not appear that Elisha sent aflter Naaman to 
vindicate himself from the falsehoods of Oe- 
13* 
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bazi: th^re appears to Ae much true digmtf 
in this conduct : I fear I should have wanted 
- patience to act thus. 

Some jouog ministers have been greatly injur- 
ed, by taking up their creed from a sort of 
second or third rate writers* Toplady, per- 
haps, has said that he has found his preaching 
most successful, when it has turned on the 
grand doctrineis of Calvinism. A young man 
admires Toplady, and adopts the same notion . 
concerning his own ministry. But let him torn 
to a master on the subject. He will find such a 
man as Traiil handling the sovereignty of God) 
and such high points of doctrine with a holy 
and heavenly sweetness; which, w)iile it ren- 
ders it almost impossible not to receive his sen- 
timents, leaves nothing on tbe mind but a relir 
gious savor. 

The grand aim of a minister must be the ex- 
hibition OF oosFEs' TRUTH. Statesmen may 
make tbe great4$t blunders in the world, J)ut 
that is not his a^ir. Like a King^s Messenger, 
he must not stop to take care of a person fal- 
len down : if he can f'ender any kindness con- 
sistently with his duty, he will do it ; if not, 
he will prefer his office. 

Our method of preaching is not that J^y which 
Christianity was propagfated : yet the genius of 
Christianity is not changed. There was noth- 
ing in the'primitive method set or formal. The 
primitive bishop stood up, and read the gos- 
pel, or some other portion of Scripture, and 
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pressed od the hearei?^ with great earaestDescr 
aod affection, a few plain and forcible truths 
evidently resulting from that portion of the 
Divine Word: we take a text, and maiiean 
oration. Edification was then the object of 
both speaker and bearers'; and, while this cW 
tinaes to he the object, no better method can 
be fofind. A parable, or history, or passage 
of Scripture, thus illustrated and enforced, is 
the best method of introducing truth to any 
people wko are ignorant of it, and of setting 
it home with power on those who know it ; 
and not formal, doctrinal, argumentative dis- 
courses. Truth and simplicity are- the soul 
of an effic^jicious ministry. 

The Puritans were still farther removed from 
the primitive method of preaching : they would 
preach fifteen or sixteea sermon§ on a text, 
A primitive bishop would have been shocked 
with one of our sermons ; and, such is our taste, 
we should be sjiocked with his. They brought 
forward Scripture : we bring forward our state- 
ments. They directed all their observations 
to throw light on Scripture : we quote Scrip- 
ture to throw light on our observations. More 
faith and more grace would make us better 
preachers^ for out of the abundancji of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. Chrysostom^s was the right 
method. Leighton's Lectures on Peter ap- 
proach nery near to this methed. 

hf acting on matter, the art of man is migbtj. 

. The steam-engine is a mighty machine. Bat, 

in religion, the art of mfiiib is laere feeblenew. 
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The armor of Saul is armor id the camp of (he 
Israelites, or in the camp of the Philistines— 
but we want the sling and the stone. 1 hon- 
or Metaphysicians, Logicians, Critics, and His- 
torians — in their places. Look at facts. . Men, 
who lay out their strength in statements, preacli 
churches empty. Few men have a wisdom so 

large, as to see that the way which. th^y can- 
not attain may yet be the best way. ^^ i dare 
not tell most academical, logical, frigid men 
how little I account of their opinion, concern- 
ing the true method of preaching to the pop- 
ular ear, I hear them talk, as utterly incom-. 

• petent judges. Such men would have said St. 
Paul was fit only for the Tabernacle. What 
be would have said they were fit for, I cannot 
tell. They are often great men — first-rate 
men— unequalled men— in their class and sphere : 
but it is not their sphere to manage the world. 



W a minister could work miracles, he would 
do little more than interest the curiosity of 

men ^' 1 want to eat, and 1 want to drink^ 

and I do it, 1 get on with difficulty enough, as 
things are ; and you talk about treating vi(ith 
heaven ! I know nothing of the matter, and I 
want DO such thing" — This is the language of 
man^s heart. A future thing ! An indefin- 
itely FUTURE thing ! No.! if a man cpqld even 
authoritatively declare, that the day of judg- 
ment would be this day seven years, he would 
have little influence on mankind. Very few 
would be driven from the play-house — very 
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few from tbe gaming-table — -very few from the 
brothel.— -The dio on 'Change woold be veiry 
little diminished. 1 frequently look back on 
the early periods of my life, and imagine my- 
self treating with such a character as I know 
I then was. I say to myself, *^ What now can 
I possibly say, that will affect and interest that 
'young fellow of eighteen V^ 

Some Christian ministers fail in their effect on 
their hearers, by not entering as Philosophers 
into the state of human nature. They do not 
^ consider how low the patient is reduced— that 
he is to be treated more as a child — that he is 
to have milk administered to him, instead of 
strong meaL They set themselves to plant 
principles and prove points, when they should 
labor to interest the heart. But, after all, mea 
will carry their natural character into their 
ministry, f f a man has a dry, logical, scholas* 
tic turn of mind, we shall, rarely find him an 
interesting preacher. One in a thousand may 
meet him, but not more. 

The Christian will sometimes be brought to 
walk in a solitary path. God seems to cut 
away his props, that he may reduce him to 
himself. His religion is to be felt as a person- 
al, particular, appropriate possession. He is 
to rael, that, as there is but one J.ehovah to 
bless, so there seems to him as though there 
were but one penitent in tbe universe to be 
blessed by Him. Mary Magdelene at tbe sepul- 
chre was brought to this state.' She might 
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have said, *^ I know Dot where Peter is : he is 
gone, a way — perhaps into the world — perhaps 
to weep over his fall. 1 know not where John 
is. What are the feelings and states of my 
brethren, I know not. 1 am led here alone. 
No one accompanies and strengthens me. But 
If none other will seek my Lord, yet will I 
seek him P^ There is a commanding energy 
in religious sympathy. A minister, for exam- 
ple, while his preaching seems effective, and 
life and fe^eling shew themselves around him, 
moves on with ease and pleasure. But there 
is much of the man here. If God chang^ the 
scene— if discouragements meet him — if he 
seem to be laid by, in any measure, as an in* 
strument— *if the love of his hearers to his per- 
son and ministry decay — this is a severe trial : 
yet most of us need this trial, that we may be 
reduced simply to. God, and may feel that the 
whole affair is between Him and ourselves. 
^ A dead fish will swim with the stream, what- 
ever he its direction : But a living one will not / 
only resist the stream : 6ut, if it chooses, it 
can swim against it. The soul, that lives from 
Godi will seek God, and follow God — more 
easily and pleasantly, indeed, if the stream 
flow toward the point whither God leads ; but, 
still, it will follow God as its sole rest and cen- 
tre, though the stream of men and opinions 
would hurry it away from him. 



Oravi'^y is, doubtless, obligatory on ministers. 
The apostle connects jt with simplicity. Yet 
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it must be natural — not affected. Some men 
give every thing in an oracular style : this 
looks like affectation, and vrill disgust others: 
they will attribute it to religion : but this is 
not a sanctified gravity. Other men are always 
disposed to levity : not that a man of original 
fancy is to be condemned, for thinking in bis 
own way : but the minister must consider that 
he is a man of a consecrated character: if it 
should not be difficult to himself to make trans- 
itions from fevity to gravity^ it will be difficult 
to carry others with him therein. Who has 
not felt, if God brings him into a trying situa- 
tion, in which he sees that it is an awful thibg 
to suffer or to die, that gravity is then natural ? 
every thiug else is offensive ! That, too, is 
evil, which lets down the tone of a company: 
when a minister loses his gravity, the company 
will take liberties with him. Yet, with a right 
principle, we must not plav the fooL Gravity 
must be nattiral and simple. There must be 
urbanity and tenderness in it. A man must not 
formalize on every thing. He, who formal- 
izes on every thing, is a fool : and a grave 
fool is perhaps more injurious than a light 
fool. 

We are called to build a spiritual house. Ond 
workman is not to busy himself in telling anoth-» 
er his duty. We are placed indifferent circum- 
stances, with various talents : and ea^ch is call- 
ed to do wha{ he can. Two men, equally ac- 
cepted of God, may be exceedingly disthict la 
the accoant which they will gire of their ewr 
ploy. 
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A IUEOUI.AR clergyman can ip do more in the 
discharge of his duty, than oar church requires 
of him. He may fall far short of her require- 
ments ; but he cannot exceed, by the most de- 
voted life, the duties which be has prescribed. 
What man on earth is so pernicious a drone, 
as an idle clergyman ! — a man, engaged in the 
most serious profession in the world : who rises 
to eat, and drink, and lounge, and trifle: and 
goes to bed ; and then ris^s again, to do the 
same ! Our office is the most laborious in the 
world. The mind most be always on the stretchy 
to acquire wisdom and grace, and to communi- 
cate them to all who come near. It is well, 
indeed, when a clergyman of genius and learn- 
ing devotes himself to the publication of clas- 
sics and works of literature, if he cannot be 
prevailed on to turn his genius and learning 
to a fDore important end. Enter into this kind 
of society, what do you hear ? — " Have you 
seen the new edition of Sophocles ?" — " No ! 
is anew edition of Sophocles undertaken f^ — 
and this makes up the conversation, and these 
are the ends of men who, by profession, should 
win souls ! I received a most useful hint from 
Dr. Bacon, then Father of the University, when 
I was at College. I used frequently to visit 
him at his Living near Oxford : he would saj 
to me, ^^ What ar^ you doing ? What are your 
•tadi/es ?'— " I am reading so and so.'' — '^ You 
are quite wrong. When 1 was young 1 could 
turn any piece of Hebrew ii^to Greek verse 
H^ilb ease. But, when I came into this parish, 
and ^ to teach ignorant people, I was whollj 
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at ftlosd; 1 had no farnitare. They 'thought 
me a great man, hnt that was their ignoraoce ; 
for I knenr as little as they did, of what it was 
most important to them to know. Stady chief- 
ly what you can turn to good accoant in your 
future life." And^yet this wise man had not 
just views of serious religion: he was one of 

those who are for reforming the parish 

making the maids industrious, and the men - 
soher and honest — hut when I ventured to ask, 
^ Sir, must not all this he effected by the infu- 
aHon of*a divine principle into the mind? — a 
ubion of the soul with the gredt head of influ- 
ence ?" — "No more of that ; no more of that 
I pray !" 

A wise minister stands between practical Athe* 
ism dnd {Religious enthusiasm. 

A SGRMoir, that has more head infused into it than 
hearty will not come home with efficacy to the 
hearers. " You must do so and so : such and 
such consequences will follow if you do not : 
such and such advantages will result from do* 
ing it :" — this is cold, dead, and spiritless, when 
it stands alone ; or even when it is most prom*' 
inent. ^ Let the preacher's head be stored with 
wisdom ; but, above all, let his heart so feel 
his subject, that he may infuse life and interest 
into it, by speaking like one who actually pos- 
sesses and feels what he says. 

Faith is the master-spring of a minister. " Hell 
is before me, and thousands of souls shut up 
14 
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there in everlastiog agonies*^- Jesus Christ 
stands forth to save men from rushing into this 
bottomless abjss — He sends me to proclaim bis 
ability and his iov(e : I want no fourth-idea! — 
every fourth idea is contemptible!— every fourth 
idea is a grand impertinence !" 

The meanness of the earthen vessel, which 
conveys to others the Gospel treasure, takes 
"nothing from the value of the treasure. A dy- 
ing hand may sign a deed of gift of incalculable 
value. A shepherd's boy may point out the 
way to a philosopher. A 'beggar may be the 
Dearer of an invaluable present. 

A WRITER of Sermons has often no idea how 
many words he uses, to which the common 
people affix either no meaning, or a fals^ one. 
He speaks, perhaps, of "relation to Godj" 
but the people, who hear him, affix no other 
idea to the word, than that pf father, or broth- 
er, or relative. The preacher must converse 
with the people, that he may acquire their 
words and phrases. 

At sometimes pleases God to disqtialify ministers 
§PT their work, before he takes them to theii' 
reward. Where he gives them wisdom to per- 
ceive this, and grace to acquiesce in the dis- 
pensation — such a close of an honorable life, 
where the desire to be publicly useful survives 
the power, is a loud amj&s to all former labors. 
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On Infidelity and Popery^ 
IiTFiDEL writings are ultimately prodactive of 
little or no danger to the church of God. Na j 
we are less at a loss in j fudging of the wisdotm 
of Providence in permitting them, than we are 
in judging of many other o£its designs. Thej 
may shake the simple, humble, spiritual mind ; 
but they are, in the end, the means of enlight- 
ening and settling it. 

There are but two sorts of' people in the 
world. Some walk by the Ughi of the Lord^ and 
all others lie^ in the wicked one in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. Where there is not m 
enlightened, simple, humble, spiritual mina, 
notions and opinions are of little consequence. 
The impudent and refuted misrepresentations 
of infidels may turn a dark mind to some other 
notions and way of thinking ; but it is in the 
dark still. Till a man sees by the light of the 
Lord^ every change of opinions is only putting 
a new dress on a dead carcase, and calling it 
alive. 

The grace of God must give simplicity. 
Wherever that is, it is a security against dan- 
gerous error : wherever it is not, erroneous 
opinions may perhaps less predispose the mind 
against the truth of God in its lively power on 
the soul, than true notions destitute of all life 
and influence do. 

Yet the writings of infidels must, be read 
with caution and fear. There are cold, intel- 
lectual, speculative, malignant foes to Chris- 
tianity. I dare not tamper with such, when I 
mm in my right mind. I have received serious 
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injury, for a time, even when my daty has cal- 
led me to read what they have to say. The 
daring impiety of Belsham^s answer to Wilher* 
force ruffled the calm of my spirit. 1 read it 
•over while at Bath, in the Autumn, of 179iL 
I waked in pain, ahout two o^clock in the morn- 
ing. 1 tried to cheer myself hy an exercise of 
faith on Jesus Christ. 1 lifted up my heart to 
Him, as sympathizing with me and engaged to 
•support me. Many times hare I thus obtained 
qui^t and repose : but now 1 could lay no hold 
on him : I had given the enemy an advants^e 
over me : my habit had imbibed poison : mj 
nerves tremBled I ray strength was gone ! — 
^ Jesus Christ sympathize with you, and relievo 
you ! It is all enthusiasm ! It is idolatry ! Jesus 
Christ has preached his sermons, and done his 
duty<, and is gone to heaven ! And there he is, as 
other good men are ! Address your prayers to 
the Supreme Being !''-^I obtain relief in such- 
^ases, by dismissing from my thoughts all that 
enemies or friends can^ay.* 1 will have nothing 
to do with Belsham or with Wilberforce. 1 come 
to Christ Himself 1 hear what He says. 1 turn 
over the gospels. 1 read his conversations. I 
dwell especially on his farewell discourse with 
his disciples^ in St. John's Gospel. If there be 
meaning in words, and if Christ were not a de- 
ceiver or deceived, the reality of the Chris- 
tian's life, in Him and from Him by faith, is 
written there as with a sun-beam. 

This temptation besets me to this day, and 
I know not that 1 have any other which is so 
particular in its attacks upon toe. 1 am some* 
times restless in bed ; and, when 1 find myself 
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«o, I generallj think that the parenthesis can- 
not be so well employed as in prayer. While 
my mind is thus ascending to Christ and com- . 
muning with him, it often comes across me-* 
" What a fool art thou, to imagine these men- 
tal effusions can be known to any other Being I 
what a senseless enthusiast^ to imagine that the 
man who was nailed, to a cross can have any 
knowledge of these secrets of thy soul !'' On 
one of these occasions it struck me with great 
and commanding evidence. — ^ Why might not 
St. John, in the Isle of Patmos — imprisoned 
perhaps in a cave — why might not he have 
said so? Why might not he have doubted wheth- 
er Christ the crucified could have knowledge 
of his feelings, when he 'was in the Spirit on the 
Lord^s day ? He had no doubt communion with 
Christ in the Spirit, before he had those palpa- 
ble evidences of his presence which immediate-, 
ly followed." 

In the perm'«:3ion of certain bold infidel char- 
acters and writings, we inay discern plain evi- 
dences of that awful system of judicial govern- 
ment, with which God has-been pleased to rule 
the world. Where there is a moral indisposi- 
tion, where men are inclined to be deceived, 
where they are waiting as it were for a leader 
— there he sends such men or such writings, as 
harden them in their impiety : while a teach- 
able and humble mind will discern the true 
character of such men or writings, and escape 
the danger. 
1 can conceive a character much more per- 
14* 
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mcioos in its inflaence, than the daring and im«' 
pudent isfidel. A noan — in the estimation of 
all the world modest, amiable, benevolent — 
who sboald, with deep concern, lament the 
obligation under which he feels himself to de- 
part from Ibe reli^ioo of Europe, the religion 
of his country, the religion of his family ; and 
should profess his unfeigned desire to find this 
religion true, but that he cannot possibly bring 
fais mind to believe it, and that for such and 
such reasons : when he should thus introduce 
all the strongest points that can be ui^ed on 
the subject. 

But God governs the world. It is not in his 
design to permit such men to arise. The io* 
fidel has always had something about him, 
which has ascertained his obliquity to the eye, 
that has not been dimmed by the moral indis* 
position of the he^rt. 

The low and scurrilous writers against Reve- 
lation Carry their own condemoatt';a with them. 
They are like an ilMooking fellow, who comes 
into a Court of Justice to give evidence, but 
carries the aspect, on the first glance, of a 
townbally, ready to swear whatever shall be 
suggested to him. 

BuaKE has painted the spirit of Democracy ta 
the life. I have fallen in with some Demo- 
crats, who knew nothing ef me. They have 
heen subjects of great curiosity; when I could 
forg;et the horrid display of sin that was before 
me. I saw a palignant eyc-^a ferocity — an 
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intentity of mind on their point. Viewed in its 
temper and tendencies, Jacobinism is Devilism 
— Belialism. It takes the yoke of God and 
man — pnts it on the g^round — and stamps on it. 
Every man is called out into exertion against 
it. It is an inveterate, malignant, blaspheming, 
atheistical, fierce spirit It. seems a toss op 
with these men, whether Satan himself shait 
govern the world. Before such men, 1 say not 
a word. Our Master has commanded us not to 
east pearh before swine. I am vastly delighted 
with character — ^true and original character : 
but this is an awful and affecting display of it. 

The church has endured a pagan and ^ fapal 
persecution. There remains for her an infi- 
del persecutipn— general, bitter, purifying, ce- 
menting. 

It is, perhaps, impossible, in the very nature 
of things, that such another scheme as Popjery 
could be invented. It is in truth, the mystery 
of iniquity ; that it should be able to "work it- 
self into the simple, grand, sublime, holy insti« 
tuiion of Christianity, and so to interweave its 
abominations with the truth, as to occupy the 
strongest passions of. the soul, and to control 
the strongest understandings! While Pascal 
can speak of Popery as be does, its influence 
over the mass of the people can excite no sur- 
pri84>. Those two master principles-^That we 
must believe as the church ordains, and That 
there isno salvation out of Ibis Ghurch--;-oppose, 
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in the igDorance and fear which they beg-et^ an 
almost insuperable barrier against the truth. 

I HAVE not such expectation^ of a Millenninini 
as many entertain : yet I believe that the fig- 
ures and expressions of prophecy have never 
received their accomplishment. They are too 
grand and ample, to have been fulfilled by any 
state, which the church has hitherto seen. 
Christianity has yet had no face suitable to its 
dignity. It has savored hitherto too much of 
man — of his institutions — of his prejudices — of 
his follies — of his sin. It must be drawn out 
— depicted — exhibited^ — demonstrated to the 
world. Its chief enemies have been the men 
by whom, under the professions of i7at/, Mas' 
Urt it has been distorted, abused, and vilified. 

Popery was the master-piece of Satan.. I 
believe him utterly incapable of such another 
contrivance. It wfls a systematic and infallible 
plan, for forming n^ianacles and mufflers for the 
human mind. , It was a well laid design to ren- 
der Christianity contemptible, by the abuse of 
its principles and its institutions. It was form- 
ed to overwhelm — to enchant^^— to sit as ike 
great whore^ making the earth drunk with her 
fornications. 

The infidel conspiracy approaches nearest 
to Popery. But infidelity is a suicide. It dies 
by its own malignity. It is known and read of 
ail men. No man was ^ver injured essefitially 
by it, who was fortified with a small portion of 
the genuine spirit of Christianity — its contrition 
and its docility. Nor is it one in its efforts : 
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its end is one ; bat ih means are disjointed, 
various, and often clashing. Popery debases 
and alloys Christianity ; but infidelity is a fur- 
nace, wherein it is purified and refined. The 
injuries done to it by Popery, will be repaired 
by the very ^attacks of infidelity. 

In the mean time, Christianity wears an ei> 
chanting form to all, who c^u penetrate through 
the mists thrown round it by its false friends 
and its avowed foes. The exiled French Priest 
raises the pity and indignation of all Christians, 
while he describes the infernal plots of the 
infidel canspirators against Christianity, and 
shews them in successful operation against his 
church.* We seem; for a while, to forget her 
errors: and we view her, for the moment, 
only so far as she possesses Christianity in com- 
mon with ourselves. But. when he chaises 
the origin of this infidel conspiracy on the prin* 
ciples asserted by the Waldenses or the church 
of Geneva, the enchantment dissolves. We 
Isee that he is under the influence of a sophism : 
by which, having imposed upon himself, he 
would impose upon others* With him, Chris* 
tianity and his church mean one and the same 
thing. A separation from his church, is a sep- 
aration from Christianity; and proceeds on 
principles which lead necessarily, if pursued 
to their issues, to every abomination of infidel- 
ity. But let him know that the church of 
Geneva protested against the false friend of 
Christianity ; and that, if the avowed enemy of 
Chrsitianity had then elevated himself, she 

* Alluding; to BarruePs Memoirs of JacobiniBm. J. P. 
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would hare protested with equal zeal against 
BiM. Let him knour, that, if his church had - 
listened to the voice of the reformer, the enemy 
of ChridtiaDity would have wanted ground for 
footing to his attacks. The Papist falsely 
charges the Reformer as the father of infidel- . 
ity : the infidel maliciously confounds Popery 
and Christianity : bat the true Christian is as 
far from the licentiousness of the infidel, as he 
is from the corruption of the Papist. 

i am not inclined to view things in a gloomy 
aspect. Christianity must undergo a renova- 
tion, if God has sent his Son, and has declar- 
ed that he will exalt him on his throne — the 
earth and all that it inherits are contemptible 
in the view of such a plan ! If this be God's 
design — proceed it does, and proceed it will. 
Christianity is such a holy and spiritual afiair, 
that perhaps all human institutions are to be 
destroyed to make way for it. Men may fash- 
ion things as they will ; but, if there is no effu- 
sion of the Spirit of God on their institutions, 
they will remain barren and lifeless. Many 
Christians appear to have forgotten this. 

Oa o ChristiimU duty in these nentjul times. 
Opas ia a period of no common kind. The path 
or duly to aChnsUan is now unusually difficult. 
It aeoma to me, however, to be comprehended 
» two wwda—BEQuurr and USEFUL. The pre- 
cept » short ; but the application of it requires 
»wj* tr«ce and msdoou Take not a single 
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step out of a quiet obscurity, to which you are 
DOt compelled by a sense of utility. 

Two parties, have divided the world. 

The JACOBiKS are desperadoes i-^^tbe earth's 
tormeat and plague. Bishop Horsley said well 
of them, lately from the pulpit — ^^ These are 
they, who have poisobed Watts's Hymns for 
Children. These are they, who are making 
effdrts to contaminate every means of access 
to the public mind. And what is their aim ?— 
What are their pretensions? — That they will 
have neither Lord nor King oyer them. But, 
verily, one is their King : — whose name, in the 
Hebrew tongue is Abaddon ; but, in the Greek 
tongue, he is called Apollyon ; and in plain £ng- 
Ush — ' The Devil,'* My soul, come not thou 
near the tents of these wicked men !'^ 

" But the ANTiJACOBiNs ?" Their project, as 
a body, leaves God out of the question. Their 
proposal is unholy. 1 cannot be insensible to 
the' security, order, and liberty, with which 
these kingdoms are favoured above all other 
nations ; but 1 cannot go forth with these men, 
as one of their party. I cannot throw up my 
hat, and shout ^^ Hu^a !" Woe to the world, 
if even they prevail ! 

The world is a lying, empty pageant ; and' 
these men are ensnared with the show. My 
part in it, as a Christian, is to act with simplic* 
ity as the servant of God. What does God bid 
me do? What, in this minute of time, which 
will be gone and carry me with it into etemi* 
ty — ^whatismy path of duty? While enemies 
blaspheme, and friends are beguiled, let me 
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iiamd an my wateh-tow^r with the Prophet, lii^ 
iening whiu the Lord God skall say to me. ^In 
aoj scheme of man I dare not he, druokeo. 
We^ who are of the day^ mutt be sober. Church* 
man or Dissenter, if 1 am a true Christian, I 
shall talk thus to my coDnexions. The sea* 
"timeat of the multitude is ensoafiog : but the 
multitude is generally wrong. 1 must beware 
of the contagioDi Not that 1 am to push my« 
self into consequence. The matter is between 
ae and my God — Not- one step out of a holy 
quiet and obscurity, but in order to utility. 

Yet we must be active and bold, whenever 
duty calls us to be so. My own conduct, with 
respect to the religious worlds is too much form- 
ed on my feelings, i see it in what 1 deem a 
lamentable state ; but I seem to say ^^ Well ! 
go on talking, and mistaking, and making a 
ooise : only make not a noise here :'^ and then 
I retire into my closet, and shrink within my* 
self. But, had 1 more faith, and simplicity, 
and love, and self-denial, 1 might do all 1 do in 
my present sphere, but I should throw myself 
in the midst of them, and intreat and argue and 
remonstrate. 

But then such a man must give himself up 
as a sacrifice. He would be misrepresented 
and calumniated from many quarters. But he 
would make up his account for such treatment* 
How would St. Paul have acted in such a state 
of the church? Would he not have displayed 
that warm spirit, which made him say 0/ooU 
isk GaUuians i who hiUh bewitched you F and that 
holy self^eiual, which Actated Iwillveryglad" 
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Uf spend oimI be spent fot ymt^ though the more eX" 
oeeaingly I love you the less i be laved ? 

It 16 not to be calcalated, how much a single * 
man may effect, who thrifts bis whole powers 
into a thiag. Who, for instance, can estimate 
th« influence of Voltaire ? He shed an infla* 
eoce of a peculiar sort over Eurdpe. His 
powera were those of a gay baffoon — far* dif- 
ferent from those of Hume, and others of his 
class — but he threw himself whoHj into them. 
H is true these men meet the wickedness or 
the imbecility of the human mind ; but there 
are many right- hearted people, who hang a 
long time on the side of pure, silent, simple 
religion. Let a man, who sees things as I do^ 
throw himself out with all his powers, to res- 
cue a^d guide such persons. 



On Fortifying You^ agaimt Infdel Principles, 
I NEVER gathered from' in6del writers, when an 
avowed infidel myself, any solid difficulties, 
which were not brought to my mind by a very 
young child of my own. ^^ Why was sin per- 
mitted ?'^ — ^^ What an insignificant world is this 
to be redeemed by the incarnation and death 
of the Son of God !"•— '^ Who can believe that 
so/ew will be saved ?'' — Objections of this kind, 
in the mind of reasoning young persons, provtf 
U> me that they are the growth of fallen nature. 
The nurse of infidelity is sensuality. Youth 
wte sensual. The Bible stands in their way. 
It prohibits the Indulgence of thclust of tkefleshf 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. But the 
jonng nnnd loves these things 4 and therefore, 
15 
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it hates the Bible which prohibits them. It if 
prepared to say^ ^^ If any man will bring me 
arguments against the Bible, 1 will thaidc him ; 
if not, I w41l indent them.'' 

As to infidel ai^nments, there is no weight 
in them. They are jejane and refuted. In- 
fidels are not themselves convinced by them. 

In combatting this evil in youth, we must re* 
collect the proverb, that . ^* a man may bring 
his horse to the water, but cannot make htm 
drink.^' The minds of the young are pre-oc- 
cupied. They wilt not listen. Yet a crisis may 
come. They will stop, and bethink themselves. 

One promising method with them, is, to ap- 
peal TO FACTS. What sort of men are infidels ? 
They are loose — fierce— overbearing men. 
There is nothing in them like sober and seri- 
ous inquiry. They are the wildest fanatics.on 
earth. Nor have they agreed among them- 
selves on any scheme of truth and felicity. 
Contrast with the character of infidels that of 
•real Christians. 

It is advantageous to dwell, with youth, on 
the need and necessities of man^ ^^ Every pang 
and grief tells a man that he needs a helper : 
but infidelity provides none. And what can its 
schemes do for you in death?'' 

Impress them with a sense of their igno- 
rance. 1 silence .myself, many times a day, 
by a sen^e of my own ignohince. 

Appeal to their consciences. ^^ Why is it 
that you listen to infidelity ? Is not infidelity a 
low, carnal, wicked game ? Is it not the very 
picture of the Prodigal-T-FalA«r, give fiu the 
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portion' of goods that falUth to me?—^^ The 
questioD why infidelity is received, exposes it, 
and shows it to the light. Why — why will a 
man be an infidel ? Your children tnay urge 
difficalties : but tell them that inexplicable dif- 
ficulties surround you : you are compelled to 
believe., in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
whether you, will or no ; and shall you not be 
a believer in the hundreth instance from choice ? 

Draw out a map of the road of infideli- 
ty* ft will lead them to such stages, at length, 
as they never could suspect, h thy servant a 
dog^ that he should do this thing ? 
, The spirit and tone op your house will have 
great influence on your children. If it is what 
it ought to be, it will often fasten conviction 
on their mind<, however wicked they may be- 
come. I have felt the truth of this in niy own 
case : , I said ^' My father is right, and 1 am 
wrong ! Oh, let me die the death of the righteotu^ 
and let my last end be like his /'" The bye-con- 
tersations in a family are, in this view, of un- 
speakable impontance. 

On the whole, arguments addressed to the 
heart press more forcibly than those address- 
ed to the head. When I was a child, and a 
very wicked one too, one of Dr. Watt's Hymns 
sent me to weep in a corner. The lives, in 
Janeway's Token had the same eflfect. I felt 
the influence of faith in suflering Christians. 
The character of young Samuel came home to 
me, when nothing else bad any hold on my 
mind. 
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On the Management of Children. 

Great wisdom is requisite io correcting the 
evils of children. A child isliashful perhaps : 
but, in stimulating this child, we are too apt to 
forget future consequences. ^^ Hold up your 
head. Don't be vulgar." Aflength they hold 
up their heads ; and acquire such airs, that, too 
late, we discover our error. We forgot that 
we were giving gold, to purchase dross. We 
forgot that we were sacrificing modesty and 
humility, to make them »young actors and old 
tyrants*. 

* The reader cannot but admire the sentiments, 
which Bishop Hurd has, on this subject, pat into the 
mouth of Mr. Locke, one of his supposed interlocutori 
in the Dialogue on Foreign Travels. 

^^ Bashfulness is not so much the effect of an ill ed- 
ucation, as the proper gift and provision of wise na- 
ture. Every stage of life has its own set of manners, 
th^t is suited to it,. and best becomes it. Each is beau- 
tiful in its season ; and yon might as well quarrel 
with the child^s rattle, and advance hiiQ^ directly to 
the boy^s top and span-farthing, as expect from diffi- 
dent yoiith the manly confidence of riper age. 

^^ Lamentable in the mean time, I am sensible, if 
the conditidn of my good lady : who, especially if she 
be a mighty, well bred one, is perfectly shocked at 
the boy^s awkwardness, and calls out on the tailor, the 
dancing-master, the player, the travelled tutor,, any 
body and every body, to relieve her froiffthe pain of 
so dUsgraceful an object. 

^^ She should however, be told, if a proper season 
anH wofds soft enough could be found to convey the 
information, that the odious thing which disturbs her 
so much, is one of nature^s signatures impressed on 
that age ; that bashfulness is but the passag^e from one 
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CifRrsTiANs are imbibing so much of the cast 
tind temper of the age, that they seem to be 
anxiously tutoring their children, and prepar- 
ing theib by all manner of means, not for a 
better world, but for the present. Yet in noth- 
ing should the simplicity of faith be more uq- ' 
reserredly exercised, than with regard to chil- 
Idren. Their appointments and stations, yea 
even their present and eternal happiness or 
misery, so far as they are influenced by their 
states and conditions in life, may be decided 
by the most minute and trivial events, all of 
which are in God's hand, and not in ours. An 
unbelieving spirit pervades, in this respect, 
too intimately the Christian world. 

When I meet children to instruct them, I do 
not suffer one grown person to be present. 
The Moravians pursue a different method. 
Some of their elder brethren even $it among 
the children, to sanction and encourage the 
work. This is well, provided children are to 
be addressed in the usual manner. But that 
will effect little good. Nothing is easier than 
to talk to children; but, to talk to them as 

season of life to another ; and that as the body is then 
the least gsaceful, when the limbs are making their 
last efforts and hastening to their just proportion, so 
the manners are least easy and disengaged, when the 
mind, conscious and impatient of its perfections, is 
stretching all its faculties to their full growth." 

See Bishop Hurd^s Moral and Political Dialogues^ 
ed.6th. 

Lond. 1788. vol. 3d. pp. 99, lOO, 101. J. P. 
15* 
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they ought to be talked to, is the rerj last ef*- 
fort of ability. A man must have a vigt>rous 
imagination. He must have extensive knowl- 
edge, to call in illustrations from the four 
corners of the earth ; for he will piake little 
progress, but by illustration. It requires great 
genids, to throw the mind into the habit of 
children's minds. I aim at this, but I find it 
the utmost effort of ability. No sermon « ver 
pot my mind half so much on the stretch. The 
effort is such^ that^ ivere one person present, 
who was capable of weighing the propriety of 
what 1 said, it would be impossible for me to 
f^roceed : the mind roust, in such a case, be 
perfectly at its ease : it must not have to exert 
itself under cramps and fetters. I am surprised 
at nothing which Dr. Watts did, but his Hymns 
for Children. Other men could have written 
as well as he, in his other works : but how he 
wrote these hymns, 1 know not. Stories fix 
children's attention. The moment I begin to 
talk in aoy thing like an abstract manner, the 
attention subsides. The siofplest manner in 
the world will not make way to children's 
minds for abstract truths. With stories I find 
I could rivet their attention for two or three 
hours. 

Childrew are very early capable of impres- 
sion. 1 imprinted on my daughter the idea of 
faith^ at a very early age. She was playing 
one day with a few beads, which seemed to de- 
light her wonderfully. Her whole soul was 
absorbed in her ibeads. I said — ''My dear. 
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you have some prettj beads there." — " Yes, 
Papa i'^ — ^^ And you seem to be vastly pleased 
with them,"—" Yes, Papa !"— '* Well now, 
throw 'em behind the fire." The tears started 
into her eyes. She looked earnestly at me, 
as though she ought to have a reason for such 
a cruel sacrifice. " Well, my dear, do as you 
please : but you know 1 never told you to do 
any thing, which I did not think would be good 
for you." She looked at me a few moments 
longer, and then — summoning up all her for- 
titude — her breast heaving with the effort — 
she dashed them into the fire. — ^' Well," said 
I ; " there let them lie, you ^shall hear more 
about. them another time; but say no more 
about them now." Some days after, I bought 
her a box full of larger beads, and toys of the 
same kind. When I returned home, 1 opened 
the treasure and set it before her: she bur^t 
into tears with ecstacy. " Those, my child," 
said I, ^^ are yours : because you believed me, 
when I told you it would be better for you to 
throw those two or three paltry beads behind 
the fire. Now that has brought you this treas- 
ure* But now, my dear, remember, as long 
as you live, what Faith is. I did all this to 
teach you the meaning of Faith. You threw 
your beads away when I bid you, because you 
had faith in me, that I never advised you but 
for your good. Put the same confidence in 
God. Believe every thing that he says in his 
word. Whether you understand it or not, 
have faith in him that he means your good." 
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Oh Family Worthip,' 
Familx religion is of unspeakable importance* 
Its effect will greatly depend on the sincerity 
of the bead of the family, and on his mode of 
conducting the worship of his household. If 
his children and servants do not see his prayers 
exemplified in his tempers and manners they 
will be disgusted with religion. Tediousness 
will weary them. Fine language will shoot 
about them. Formality of connexion or com- 
position in prayer they will not comprehend. 
Gloominess or austerity of devotion will make 
them dread religion as a hard service. Let 
them be met with smiles. Let them be met 
as for the most delightful service in which 
they can be engaged. Let them find it short, 
savory, simple, plain, tender, heavenly. Wor- 
ship, thus conducted, may be tised as an engine 
of vast power in a family, it diffuses, a sym- 
pathy through the members. It calls off the 
mind from the deadening effect of worldly af- 
fairs. It arrests every member, with a morn- 
ing and evening sermon, in the midst of all the 
hurries and cares of life. It says, ^ There is 
a *^ God"— " There is a spiritual worlrfl"— 
" There is a life to come !" It fixes the idea of 
responsibility in the mind. It furnishes a ten- 
der and judicious father or master with an op- 
portunity of gently glancing at faults, where a 
direct admonition might be inexpedient, it 
enables him to relieve the weight with which 
subordination or service often sits on the minda 
of inferiors. 

in. my family- worship I am not the reader, 
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but employ one of my child reo. I .make no 
formal comment on the Scriptare : but, whea 
any striking event or sentiment arises, 1 say 
*' Mark that !"— '^ See how God judges of that 
thing r' Sometimes 1 ask what they think of 
the matter, and how such a thing strikes them. 
I generally receive very strange, and some- 
times ridiculous answers ; but I am pleased 
with them : attention is all alive, while 1 am 
explaining wherein they err, and what is the 
truth, in this manner I endeavor to impress 
i)ie spirit and scope of the passkge on the fam- 
ily. • 

I particularly aim at the eradication of a 
false principle, wonderfuUy interwoven with 
the minds of children and servants — they take 
their standard from the neighborhood and their 
acquaintance, and by this they judge of every 
^bing. I endeavor to raise them to a persua- 
sion, that God's will in Scripture is the stand- 
ard ; and that this standard is perpetually in 
opposition to that corrupt one around and be- 
fore them. 

. The younger children of the family will 
soon have discernment enough to perceive that 
the Bible has a holiness about it, that runs di- 
rectiy contrary to the stream of opinion. And 
then because this character is so evident, and 
so inseparable from the Scripture, the hetnH 
will distftste and reject it. Yet the standard 
must be preserved. If a man should lower it, 
they would-soon detect him ; and \\e must after 
all, raise them up to the right standard again* 
Much may be effected by manner, as to im- 
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pressing truth ; bat, still troth will remaiD irk* 
some, tilt God touch the heart. 

1 read the Scriptures to my familj in some 
regular order : and am pleased to have thus a 
iessoD found for me. 1 look on the chapter 
of the jda J as a lesson sent for that day ; and so 
I regard it as coming from God for the use of 
that day, and not of my own seeking. 

I find it easy to keep up the attention of a 
congregation, in comparison of that of my 
family, i hare found the attention best, gain- 
ed, by bringing the troths of Scripture into 
comparison with the facts which are before 
our eyes. It puts more stimuli into family-ex* 
positions. 1 never found a fact lost, or the 
current news of the day fail of arresting the 
attention. ^^ H^w does the Bible account for 
that fact ? — That man murdered his Father— - 
This or that thing happened in our house to- 
day — What does the Scripture say of soch 
things?" 

It is difficult to fix and quiet your family* 
The servants are eager to be gone, to do some- 
thing in hand. There has been some disagree- 
ment, perhaps between 'them and their mis- 
tress. We must seize opportunities. We must 
not drive bard at such times as these. Reg* 
ularity, however, must be enforced. If a. cer- 
tain hdur is not fixed and adhered to, the fam- 
ily will inevitably be found in confusion. 

Religion should be prudently brought before 
a family. The old Dissenters wearied their 
families. Jacob reasoned well with Esau, 
fibout the tenderness of his children aad his 
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flocks and herds. Sometfaing gentle^ quiet, 
moderate, should be our ^im. There should 
be DO scoldiog : it should be mild and pleasaot. 

I avoid absolute uniformitj : the mind revolts 
at it: though 1 would shun eccentricity, for 
that is still worse. At one time I would say 
something on what is read : but, at another 
time, nothing. I make it as natural as possi* 
ble : 'M am a religious man : you are my chil- 
dren and my servants : it is natural that we 
should do so and so.'' 

Nothing of supe];stitioD should attach to fam- 
ily duty. It is not absolutely and in all cases 
indispensable. If ilnavoidably interrupted, we 
omit it : it is well. If 1 were peremptorily or- 
dered, as the Jews were, to bring a lamb, I 
must be absolute. But this service is my lib- 
erty, not my task. I do not, however, mean' 
in any degree to relax the proper obligattoow 

Children and servants should see us acting 
on the Psalmist's declaration, / will speak of 
thy testimony before- Kings. If a great man bap- 
pen^ to be present, let them see that I deem 
him nothing before the word of God ! 

On the Influence of (he Parental Character. 

The influence of the parental character on 
children is not to be calculated. Every thing 
around has an influence on us. Indeed, the 
ioflueoce of things is so great, that, by famil- 
iarity with them, they insensibly urge us on 
principles and feelings which we before ab- 
horred. I knew a man who took in a demo- 
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cratical paper, only to laugh at it.. But at leogthf 
he had read the same tilings again apd i^aio, 
so often, that he began to^think there most be 
some troth in them, and that men and meas- 
ures were reaiiy such as thej were sq oftea 
said to be* A drop of water seems to have no 
influence on the stone ; Jbut it will in the end, 
wear its way through. If there be therefore, 
such a mighty influence in every thing aroand 
us, the parental influence must be great indeed. 

Consistency is the great character, in good 
parents, which impresses children. .They may 
witness much temper; but if they see their 
Father ^^ keep the even tenor of his way,'' his 
imperfections will be understood and allowed 
for as reason opens. The child will see aad 
reflect on his parent's intention : and this wiU^ 
have great influence on his mind. This influ* 
ence may, indeed, be afterwards counteracted : 
but that only proves that, contrary currents 
may arise, and carry the child another way. 
Old Adam may be too strong for young Me^ 
lancthon. 

The implantation of principles is of unspeak- 
able importance, especially when culled from 
time to time out of the Bible. The child feels 
his parent's authority supported by the Bible, 
and the authority of the Bible supported by his 
parent's weight and influence. Here are data 
-^flied data. A man can very, seldom get rid 
of these principles. They stand in his way. 
-He wishes to forget them, perhaps ; but it is 
impossible. 

Where parental influence does not conTert, 
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it hampers. It feings on ttie wheels of eVil. 
I had a pious mother, ivho dropped things in 
tty way. 1 could nev^r irid myself of them. • 
I was a prdfessed infidel : but then I liked tb 
be an infidel in cottipany, rnthet than when 
ttlone. 1 was wiretched when by myself. These 
pnnciples, and maxims, and data spoiled my 
jollfty. With my companions 1 could some- 
times stifle them : like embers we kept one 
another warm. Besides, i was hefe a sort of ' 
herb. I had beguiled several of my associates 
into tny 6wn opinions, ^nd I bad to maintain a 
character before them. But 1 could not divest 
myself of my better principles. 1 went with 
one of my companion^ to see " The MinoT." 
He could laugh heartily at mother Cole — ^I 
could not. He saw in her the picture of all 
who talked about religibn-^I knew better. The 
ridicule on regeneration was high sport to him 
— to me, it #a8 none : it could not move my 
features. He knetv no difference between 
regenei^tion and transubstantiation-^1 did. I 
knew there was such a thing. I was afraid 
and ashanKed to laugh at it. Parental influence 
thus cleaves to a man: it harasse? him — it 
throws itself continually in his way. 

1 find m myself another evidence 'of the 
greatness of parental influence. 1 detect myself 
to this day, in laying down matims in my fam- 
ity, which I took up at three or four years of 
age, before I could possibly know fhe reason 
of the thing. 

It is of incalculable importance to obtain a 
hold ^n the conscience. Children' have a con- 
16 
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science ; and it is not seared, though it is efiU 
Bringiog the eternal world into their view — 
planning and acting with that world before us 
-—this gains at length, such a hold on them, 
that, with ail the infidel poison whicn the^ maj 
afterward imbibe, there are few children who, 
at night — in their chamber-r-in the dark — ^in 
a storm: of thunder— «will not feci. Thej can- 
not cheat like other men, Thej recoUecf that 
cTfiaNiTY, which stands in their way. It rises 
up before them, like the ghost of fianquo to 
Macbeth. It goads them : it thunders in their 
ears. After all, they are obliged to compound 
the matter with conscience, if they cannot be 
prevailed on to return to God without delay : — 
^^ I MUST be religious, one time or other. That 
is clear. I cannot get rid of this thing. Well! I 
will begin at such a time. I will finish such a 
scheme, and then ?'' 

The opinions-^the spirit — the conversation 
— rthe manners of the parent, influence the 
child* Whatever sort of man he is, such in a 
great degree, will be the child ; unless consti- 
tution or accident give him another turn. If 
the parent is a fantastic man — if he is a gene- 
alogist, knows nothing but who married such 
an one, and who married such an one — if he is 
k sensualist, a low wretch — his children will 
usually catch these tastes. If he is a literary 
man — his very girls will talk learnedly. If he 
is a griping, hard, miserly man — such will be 
his children. This 1 speak of as generally 
the case. It may happen, that the parent's 
disposition m^y hare no ground to work on in 
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that of the child. It may happen, that the 
child may be driven into disgust : the miser, for 
instance, often implants disgust, and his son be- 
comes a spendthrift. 

After all, in some cases, perhaps, every 
thing seems to have been done and exhibited 
by the pious parent in vain. Yet he casts his 
bread upon the waters. And, perhaps, after he 
has been in his grave twenty years, his son 
remembers what his father told him. 

Besides^ parental influence must be great, 
because God has said that it shall be so. The 
parent is not to stand reasoning and calculat- 
ing. God has' said that his character shall 
have influence. 

And this appointment of Providence becomes 
often the punishment of a wicked man. Such 
a man is a complete selfist. I am weary of 
hearing such men talk about their *^ family^' — 
and their "/amily" — they " must provide, for 
their family." Their family has no place in 
their real regard. They push for themselves. 
But God says — " No! You think your children 
shall be so and so. But they shall be rods for 
your own backs. They shall be your curse. 
They shall rise up against you." The most 
common of all human complaints is — t^arents 
groaning under the vices of their children ! 
This is aU the effect of parental influence. 

In the exercise of this influence there are 
two leading dangers to be avoided. 

Excess of SBTERITY is one da'nger. My moth- 
er on the contrary, would talk to me, and weep 
as she talked. I flung out of the house with an 
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in it§ lining infltience dn the heart, will shc^w 
itself in consecratedness and holj zeal. When 
teachers of religion are destitute of these quaU 
ities, the world readily infers that religion it- 
self is a farce. Let as do the world justice. It 
has very seldom found a Considerate, accom- 
modating, and gentle, but withal earnest, h6ar- 
enlj, and enlightened teacher. When it has 
found such, truth has received a very general 
attention. Such a man was Hervet, and bis 
works have met their reward. 

Homer approaches nearest of all the heathen 
poets to the grandeur of Hebrew poetry.. With 
the theological light Of Scripture, he would 
have wonderfully resembled It. 

Hooker is incomparable in strength and sane* 
tity. His first books are wonderful. 1 do not 
so perfectly meet him, as he advances toward 
the close. 



LosKtEL^s *^ Account of the Moravian Missions 
among the North American Indians^' has taught 
me two things. I have found in it a striking 
illustration of the uniformity with which the 
grace of God operate$ on men, Crantz, in his 
^^ Account of the Missions in Greenland,'' had 
shewn the grace of God working on a man- 
fish : on a stupid — sottish — senseless creature 
—scarcely a remove from the fish on which 
he lived. Loskiel shews the same grace work- 
ing on a man-devil: a fierce — ^bloody — revenge* 
ful warrior-Kiancing his infernal war-dance 
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with the mind of a furj. Divine grace bringp 
these men to the same point. It quickens^ stias^ 
ulates, and elevates the Greenjander: it raia- 
es him to a sort of new life : tt seems almost 
to bestow on him new senses : it opens his eye, 
and bends his ear, and rouses his heart 2 and 
what it adds — it sanctifies. The same grace 
tames the high spirit of the Indian : it reduces 
him to the jneekness, and docility, and simplic- 
ity of a child. The evidence arising to Chris* 
tianity from these facts is, perhaps, seldom suf^ 
ficient, by itself, to convince thegainsayer : but, 
to a man who alfeady believes, it greatly 
strengthens the reasons of hjs beliefs 1 have 
seen also in these books, that the fish-boat, 
and the oil, and the tomahawk, and the cap of 
feathers excepted-<-<a Christian minitter has. to 
deal with jutt l/ie $ame sort of creatures^ aa th$ 
Greenlander and the Indian among civilized nm^ 
tions. 

Owen stands at the head of his class of divines. 
His scholars will be more profound and enlarge 
ed,- and better furnished, than those of most 
other writers. His work on the Spirit hai 
been my treasure-house and one of my very 
first-rate books. Such writers as Riccaltoun 
rather disqualify than prepare a minister for 
the immediate, business of the jpulpit. Origi* 
nal and profound thinkers enlarge his views^ 
and bring into exercise the powers and ener^ 
gies of bis own mind, and should therefore h4 
his daily companions. Their matter must,, 
however, be ground down before it will be fit 
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for the pulpit. Such writers as Oiren, who 
thoagh less original, have united detail with 
wisdom, are copious in proper topics, and iq^ 
matter better prepared for immediate use, and 
in furniture ready finished, as it were, for 
the mind. 

Palet is an unsound casuist, and is likelj to do 
great injury to morals. His extenuation of 
the crimes committed by an intoxicated man, 
for instanj^, is fallacious and dangerous. Mul* 
tiply the crime of intoxication into the conse- 
quences that follow from it, and you have the 
sum total of the guilt of a drunkep man. 

RcniERrGRB's I^etters is one of my classics. ' 
Were truth the beam, I have no doubt, that if 
Homer and Virgil and Horace and all that the 
world has agreed to idolize were weighed a- 
gainst that book, they would be lighter than 
vanity. He is a real original. There are in 
his letters some inexpressibly forcible and ar- 
resting remonstrances with unconverted men. 

I SHOULD not recommend a young minister to 
pay much deference to the Scotch Di vines.' 
The Erskines, who were the best of them, are 
dry, and labored, and prolix, and wearisomei 
He may find incomparable matter in them, but 
he should beware of forming his taste and man- 
ner after their model. I want a more kind- 
hearted and liberal sort of divinity. He had 
much better take up Bishop Hall. There is a 
set of excellent, but wrong-headed men, who • 
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would reform tl^e Loixdoa preachers op a more 
el^^borate plao. They are not philosopbers^ 
who talk thus. If Owen himself were to rise 
from the grave, unless it were for the influence 
of the great name which he would bring, with 
him, he might close his days with a sqoall con- 
gregation, in some little meeting-house. ' 

SHAKSPEi^E had a low and licentious taste. — 
When he chose to imagine a virtuous and ex- 
alted character, he would completely throw 
his mind into it, and give the perfect picture 
of such a character, fiut he is at hooiQ in Fal- 
staff. No high, grand, virtuous, religious aim 
beams forth in him. A man, whose heart and 
taste are modelled on the Bible, nsiuseates him 
in the mass, while he is enraptured and aston- 
ished by the flashes of his pre-eminent genius. 

** Have you read my Key to the Romans ?" — 
said Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, to Mr. Newtok. 
— " I have turned it over." — " Yop have turn- 
ed it over! And is this the treatment a book 
must meet with, which has cost me many years 
of hard study ? Mu9t I be toid, at last, that 
you have ^turned it over,' and then thrown it 
aside ? You ought to have read it carefully and 
weighed deliberately what conies forward on 
so serious a subject.^' — ^^ Hold ! You have 
cut me out full employment, if my life were to 
be as long as Methuselah^s. I have somewhat 
else to do in the short day allotted me, than to 
read whatever any one may think it bis duty 
ta write. When I rei|d, I wisbi to read to good 
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purpose ; and there are some books, which 
coDtradict on the very fa^e of them what ap- 
pear to me to be first principtes. You surely 
will not say I am bound to read such booksJ 
If a man tells me he has a very elaborate ar- 
gument to prpve that two and two make five, 
I have something else to do than to attend to 
this argument. If I find the first mouUiful of 
meat which I take from a fine-lookinflpoint on 
my table is tainted, i need not eat tnT^gh it 
to be convinced 1 ought to send it away/' 

t NEVER read any sermons so much like WmTE- 
field's manner of preaching as Latim^ir's. — 
You see a simple mind uttering all its feelings ; 
and putting forth every thing as it comes, with- 
out any reference to books or men, with a 
naioeu seldom equalled. 



I ADMIRED WiTsius^s " Ecouomy of the Cove- 
nants,'' but not so much as many persons.— 
There is too much system, i used to study 
commentators and systems ; but I am come al- 
most wholly, at length, to- the Bible. Com- 
mentators are excellent in general, where 
there are biit few difficulties ; but they leave 
the hardei" knots still untied. 1 find in the Bi- 
ble, the more I read, a grand peculiarity, that 
seems to say l^o all who attempt to systematize 
it^ — ^^ 1 am not of your kind. I am not amena- 
ble to your methods of thinking. I am untract- 
able in your hands. 1 stand alone. The great 
and wise shall never exhaust my treasures. — 
By figures and parables 1 will come down to 
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the feelings and understandings of the ignorant 
Leave me as 1 am, but study me incessantly.'' 
Calvin's Institutes are, to be sure, great and 
admirable, and so are his Commentaries ; but 
after all, if we must have commentators — as 
we certainly must — poole is incomparable, 
and I had almost said abundant of himself. 

Youifo is, of all other men, one of the most 
striking examples of the disunion of piety from 
truth. If we read his most true, impassioned,* 
and impressive estimate of the world and of 
religion, we shall think it impossible that he 
was uninfluenced by his subject It is how 
ever, a melancholy fact, that he was hunting 
afler preferment at eighty years old ; and felt 
and spoke like a disappointed man. The truth 
was pictured on his mind in mdst vivid colors. 
He felt it, while he was writing. He felt 
himself on a retired spot : and he saw death, 
the mighty hunter, pursuing the unthinking 
world. He saw redemption — its necessity and 
its grandeur ; and while he looked on it, he 
spoke as a man would speak whose mind and 
heart are deeply engaged.^ Notwithstanding 
all this, the view did not reach his heart. Had 
I preached in his pulpit with (he fervor and in* 
erest that his '^ Night Thoughts" discover, he 
would have been terrified. He told a fViend 
of mine, who went to hiin under religious fears, 
that he must go more into the world ! 
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ON THE SCRIPTURES. 
Miscellaneous Remarks on the Scripfures. 

i AH an entire disciple of Butler. He calls his 
book " Anatogy ;" but the gre*at subject, from 
beginning to end, is etuhan ignorance. Berke- 
ley has done much to reduce man to- a right 
view of his attainments in real knowledge - 
but he goes too far : he requires a demonstra- 
tion of selferident truths : he requires me to 
demonstrate that that tabl^ is before me. Beat* 
tie has well replied to this error, in his ^^ Im- 
mutability of Truth ;^' though it pleased Mr. 
Hume to call that book — " Philosophy for the 
Ladies," 

Metaphysicians seem bom to puzzle and 
confound mankind. I am surprised to hear 
men talk of their haviftg demonstrated such 
and such points. Even Andrew Baxter, one 
of the best of these metaphysicians, though he 
reasons and speculates well, has not demon- 
strated \o my mind one single point by his 
reasonings. They know nothing at all on the 
subject of choral and religious truth, beyond 
tvhat God has revealed. 1 am so deeply con- 
vinced of this, that I can sit by and smile at the 
ifancies of these men ; and esfpecialJy when 
they fancy they have found out demonstrations. 
Why there are demonstrators, who will carry 
the world before them ; till another man rises, 
who demonstrates the verj opposite, and then, 
of course, the world follows him ! 

We are mere mites creeping on the earth, 
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aiicl oftentlines conceited mites tCM>. If anj su* 
perior being will condescend to visit ns and 
teach ns, sometliing taay be knovrn. ^^ Hat 
God spoken to man V^ This is the most impor* 
tant question that can be asked. All ministers 
shbiiid examine this matter to the foundatioD^ 
Many are culpably negligent herein. But^ 
when this has been done^ let there be* no more 
questipnings and surmises. My son is not, per* 
haps, convinced that I am entitled to be his 
teacher. Let us try. If he' finds that he knows 
more than I do-^well.: if he finds that he knows 
nothing and submits — I am not to renew this 
conviction in his mind every time he chooses 
^o require me to do so. 

If any honest and benevolent man felt scru- 
ples in his breast concerning. Revelation, he 
would hide theni there ; and would not movtf 
wretched men from, the only support, which 
they can have in this world. I am thoroughly 
convinced of the want of real integrity and be- 
nevolence in all infidels. And I am as thor« 
ooghly convinced of the want of real belief of 
the Scriptures, in most of those who profess to 
believe them. 

Metaphysicians can unsettle things, but they 
can erect nothing. They can pull down a churcfai 
but they cannot build a hovel. The Hutch- 
insonians have %aid the best things about the 
metaphysicians. I am no Hutcbinsonian; yet 
I see t;hat they have data, and that there i» 
something worth proving in what they assert 



PaiirctFLE is to be disthigaished from tfoufmwt* . 
17 
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Tbe man who shpaldl eodeavov^ to weaken 
m J Mief of the tralh of the Bible, and of the 
lair deduction from it of the leadii^ doctrines 
of religion, under the notion, of their being 
prejadices^ should be regarded by me as an aa* 
•assin. He stabs, me in my dearest hopes : ho 
robs me of my solid happiness ; and he has no 
equivalent to offer. This species of evidence 
of the truth and value of Scripture is wilbin 
the reach of all men. It is my strongest. It 
assures me as folly as a voice could from heav- 
en, that my principles are not prejudice's. I 
see in the Bible my heart and the world paint* 
•d to 4he life ; and 1 see just that provision 
made, which is competentfto the highest ends 
and effects, oh this heart and this world. 

The Bible resembles an extensive and highly 
cultivated garden, where there is a vast vbv^ 
etj and profusion of fruits and flowers: some 
of which are more essential or more splendid 
than others ; biit there U not a blade suffered 
to grow in it, which has not its use and beauty 
in tbe system. Salvation for sinners,^ is the 
grand truth presented every where, and in all 
•points of light ;, but the pure in heart sees a 
thousand traits of the divine character, of him- 
self, and of the world — some striking and bold, 
others cast as it were into the shade, and de- 
signed to be searched for and examined — some 
direct, others by way of iatimation or infer- 
ence. 

Hb^ who reads tbe Scripture, only in the trans- 
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ltttk»^ Is 'meaalj prepared ^ a public teach- 
er. The habit of reading^the Scriptarefl in 
the orig^lnal throws a new light and sense o?er 
iiiimberless passages. The original has, in- 
deed, been obtruded so frequently, and some- 
times so absurdly, on the bearers, that their 
confidence in the' translation bas been shaken. 
The judicious line of conduct herein, is — To 
think with the wise, and talk with the vulgar 
^to attain, as far as possible and by all meansi 
the trae sense and force of every passage ; 
and, wherever th^t differs from the received 
translation, work it in imperceptibly, that the 
bearers may be instructed while they receive bo 
prejudice against that form in which they en- 
joy the Scriptures. 

No man will preach the Gospel so feeely ai| 
the Scriptures preach it;, unless he will snbmit 
to talk like an Antinomian, in the estimation of 
a great body of Christians; nor will any man 
preach it so practically as the Scriptures, un- 
less he will submit to be called, by as large a 
body, an Arminian. Many think that they find 
a middle path: which is, in fact, neither one 
thing nor another ; since it is not the incom- 
prehensible, but grand plan of the Bible. It is 
somewhat of human contrivance. It sa'vors df 
human poverty and littleness. 

Were the Scriptures required to supply a di- 
rect answer to every question which even a 
sincere inquirer might ask, it would be imprac- 
tic^ble. They form, even now, a large volume. 
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Tbe method of instractioD adopted in them i% 
therefore, this : — ^The rale is given : the doc* 
trine is stated : examples are brought forvrard 
•—cases in point, which illastrate the rule and 
the doctrine : and this is found safficient for 
every apright and haroble mind. ^ 

The simple and unprejudiced study of the Bi- 
ble is the death of religious extravagance.-— 
Many read it nnder a particular bias of mind. 
They read books, written by others under tbe 
tame views. Their preaching and conversation 
run in the same channel. If they could awaken 
themselves from this state, and come to read 
the whole Scripture for every thing which they 
could find there, they would start as from a 
dream — ^amazed at the humble, meek, forbear- 
ing, holy, heavenly character of the simple 
religion of the Scriptures, to which, in a great* 
er or less degree, their eyes had been blinded. 

The right way of interpreting Scripture, is, to 
take it as we find it, without any attempt to 
forc,e it into any particular system. Whatev- 
er may be fairly inferred from Scripture, we 
need not fear to insist on. Many passages 
speak the language of what is called Calvinism, 
and that in almost the strongest terms : I would 
not have a man clip and curtail these passages, 
to bring them down to some system : let him 
go with them in their free and full sense; for 
otherwise, if he do not absolutely pervert 
them, he will attenuate their enegy. But, Jet 
him look at as many more, which speak the 
language of Arminianism^ and let him go all 
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the way with these also. God has been pleaa^ 
ed thus to state and to leave the thing ; and 
all our attempts to distort it, one way or the 
other, are puny and contemptible. 

A MAN may find much amusement in the Bible 
— variety of prudential instruction— abundance 
of sublimity and poetry: but, if he stops there, 
he stops short of its great end ; for, the testimo' 
ny of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy. The grand 
secret in the study of the Scriptures, is, to dis- 
cover Jesu* Christ therein, the way, th€ truth 
and the life. 

In reading the Scriptures, we are apt to think 
God farther removed from tis, than from the 
person^ to whom He spake therein : the knowl- 
edge of God will rectify this error ; as if God 
COULD BE farther from us than from them. In 
reading the Old Testament especially, we are 
apt to think that the thin^ spoken there, in 
the prophet Hosea for instance, have little re- 
lation to us : the knowledge taught by Chris- 
tian experience will rectify this error : as if 
religion were not always the same sort of trans- 
action between God and the soul. 

There are two different ways of treating the 
truths of the Gospel — the scientific and the 
siBfpLE. It was seriously given me in chai^Oi 
when I first entered into the ministry, by a fe- 
male who attended my church, that 1 should 
study Baxter's *' Catholic Theology." I did 
so : but the best idea that I acquired from this 
17* 
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labor was, that the moat sagpacioaa and sabtie 
men can make out HtUe beyond the piaip, ob« 
Tious, ami broad statement of trnth in the 
Scriptures. 1 should think it a very proper 
and suitable punishment for a conceited and 
pragmatical dogmatist, to oblige him to digest 
that book. Another great truth, indeed, we 
may gather from it : and that is, that the in* 
temperate meo, on either side, are very little 
aware of t^e consequences, which' may be 
legitimately drawn from their principles.— 
Even Dr. Owen has erred. 1 %vo\M not com- 
pare him in this respect, with Baxter; for he 
has handled his points with far greater wisdom 
and simplicity : yet he errs ex abundaiUi, He 
attempts to make out things with more -accura* 
cy, and clearness, and system, than the Bible' 
will warrant. The Bible scorns to be treated 
scientifically. After all your accurate state- 
ments, it will leave you aground. The Bible 
does not come round, and ask our opinion of 
its contents. ^ It proposes to us a constitution 
of grace, which we are to receive, though we 
do not wholly comprehend it. Numberless 
questions may be started on the various parts 
of this constit<3tion. Much of it I cannot ^ia» 
derstand, even of what respects myself; bui I 
am called to act on it. And this is agreeable 
to analogy. My child will ask me questions 
on the fitaess or imlitness,of what i enjoin.: but.. 
I sileoce him : ^^ You are not yet able to com- 
prehend this-: your business is, to believe me 
and obey me." But the schoolmen will not be 
satisfied with this view of things : yet they can 
make nothing out satisfactorily. They have 
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their de re, and their d^ nomine ; but nothing 
is gained by these attempts lit clearness and 
nice distinctions. These T^rj accurate men, 
who think they adjust every thing with precis* 
ion, canopt agree angiong one another, and da 
little else than puzzle plainer minds. 

Whatever de6nitions men have given of relig* 
ion, I can find none so accuratly descriptive of 
it as this — that it is such a belief of the Bible * 
as maintains a living influence on the heart.-— 
Men may speculate, criticise, admire, dispute ' 
about, doubt, or believe the Bible : but the 
RELIGIOUS MAN is such, becauso he so believe;^ 
it, as to carry habitually a practical sense of 
its truths on his mind. ^ 

The fears of the general class of Christians 
ftre concerned about the superstructure of re* 
ligion ; but those of speculative minds chiefly 
relate to the foundation. The less thinking 
man doubts whether he is on the foundation : 
he whose mind is of a more intellectual turn 
doubts concerning the foundation itself. I 
have met with many of these speculative ca« 
ses. Attacks of this nature are generally sud- 
den. A suspicion will, by surprise, damp the 
Aeart ; and, for a time, will paint the Bible a« 
a fable, i have found it useful on such occa- 
sions, to glance over tlfe whole thread of Scrip- 
ture. The^whole presented in such a view, 
brings back the inind to its proper tone : thie 
indelible characters of simplicity and truth im- 
press with irresistible effect that heart, which 
can discern them as having once felt them. 
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On the Old. and JSTew Dispensaiions. 

The Old and New Testaments coDtain but one 
scheme of religion. Neither part of this 
scheme can be understood withoat the other; 
and, therefore great errors have arisen from 
separating them. They are like the rolls on 
which they were anciently written, before 
books of the present forni were invented. It 
is hot one subject and one system, from begin? 
Ding to end ; but the view which we obtain of 
it grows clearer and clearer, as we unwind the 
roll that contains it. 

There is one grand and striking feature of 
distinction between the spirit of the Old Tes* 
tament dispensation and that of the New. 

The Old Dispensation was a dispensation of 
limits, waymarks, forms, and fashions : every 
thing was weighed and measured : if a man 
did but gather sticks on the Sabbath, he was 
to be stoned without mercy; if a Jew brought 
an offering, it was of no avail if not presented 
at the door of the tabernacle : the manner, the 
time, the circumstances were all minutely in- 
stituted; and no devotion or piety of spirit 
could exempt a man from the yoke of all these 
observances, for God had appointed these a^ 
the way in which he chose that a devout Jew 
should express his state of mind. 

^ut the New Dispensation changed the 
whole system. Religion was now to become 
more peculiarly a spiritual transaction between 
Gpd and the soul ; and independeoti io a higher 



measure than ever before) of all positiye insti* 
tutioDs. Its few simple institutions bad no fur- 
th/^r object, than the preservation of the uni- 
ty, order, soundness, and purity of the church 
— ^in regard to doctrine, government and dis- 
cipline. 

Nor had these appointments that character 
of unaccommodating inflexibility, which mark- 
ed the institutions of the Old Dispensation* 
All nations, men of all habits and manners, are 
to drink life from the beneficent stream as it 
flows. It is to throw down no obstructions, 
that are not absolutely incompatible with its 
progress. But it is appointed to pervade eve- 
ry place which it visits. Some, it enters mth^ 
out obstruction, and passes dii*ectly through. 
In some, it meets with cuounds and obstacles ; 
ytt rises till it flnds^an entrance. Others are 
so fenced and fortified, that it winds round 
them and flows forward : continuing to do so, 
till it, at length, finds some method of insinuate 
ing itself. 

And thus the dispensation of grace in the 
ch^ircb accommodates itself, to the various tem- 
pers and ^habits which it finds indifferent ages, 
nations, and bodies of men : it leaves in exist- 
ence numberless opinions and prejudices, if 
they are not inconsistent with its main design, 
and mingles and insinuates itself among them. 
It has not limited Christianity to any one form 
or church polity, ordained and perfected in, all 
its parts by divine authority : but Christians 
are leA to act herein according to circumstan*. 
ces, and to the exercise of souj^ discretion un- 
der those circumstances. 
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On Typical and MUgorical Explanaiums of 
Scripture, 

It might be expected, that, when God bad de« 
t«nnined to sead bis Son into the world, tb€re 
would be a train and concatenation of circum* 
ttances preparatory to his coming-— that the - 
history, which declared that be was to cooie^ 
should exhibit many persons and things, wbic^ 
should form a grand pre|>aration for the 
event, though not so many as an absurd fancy 
might imagine. 

There is a certain class of persons who wish 
to rid themselves of the types, Sykes insists 
that even the brazen serpent is called *in bf 
our Lord by-way of illustration only, and not 
as a designed type, ilobinson, of Cambridge^ 
when be began to verge toward Socintanisni 
began to ridicule the types ; and to find matter 
of sport in the pomegrantes and the bells of 
the high priest^s garment. At all events, the 
subject should not be treated with levity ]|nd 
irreverence : it deserves serious reflection. 

With respect to the expediency of employ 
ing the types much in the pulpit, that is anoth-^ 
er question. I seldom employ them, i am 
jealous for truth and its sanctions* The Old 
Dispensation was a typical dispensation : but 
the New is a dispensation unrolled. When 
speaking of the typical dispensation, we mast 
admire a master, like. St. Paul. £ut to ii», 
modesty becomes ^ duty in treating such sub* 
jects io our ministry. Remember, ^^Thii i» 
iMSC of Aer. but the hou$e of God ! and ihu u lA« 
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gate of hicevin i How dreadrol if 1 lead thou- 
sands with nonsense ! — if 1 lose the opportuni- 
ty of impressing tolid truths! — if I wa^te their 
pTOGioas time !'^ 

A minister shonkl say to hitoself : ^ I w6vM 
labor to cut cff occasions of objecting to tb« 
tvuth. I would labor to grapple with mea^i 
eo«8ciences. ' I would shew them that there is 
DO strange twist in our view of religion, i 
intist avoid, as much as possible, having^ my 
judgment called in question : many watch fb? 
this, and will avail themselves of any ad van- 
tagew Some who bear me, are thos contin- 
ualiy seeking excuses for not listening to the 
warnings and invitations of the word : they are 
endeavoring to get out of our reach ; but 1 
would held them fast by such passives .as, 
W&ai shaUa man give in exchange for hit aoul P' 
' Many men labor to make the Bible tbeir 
Bible. This is one way of getting its yoke off 
fteir necks. The mbaiukg, however, of the 
BiUe is the Bible. If I preach, then, on im» 
puted righteousness, for instance, why shooU 
I preach from, the gkiee pour down righteousnesi^ 
and then anathematize men for not believing 
the doctrine, when it is not declared in the pas* 
sage, and there are liundreds of places so ex* 
pressly to the point ? 

Most of the folly on this subject of allegor- 
ical interpretation, has arisen from a waint of 
h^Iy aWe on the mind. An evil fashion may 
lead some men into it ; and, so far, the case is 
somewhat extenuated. We should ever re* 
lAeiiber, however, that it is a very different 
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thiagf to allegorite the New DispeMafion firen 
allegorizing the Old : the New is a dispensa- 
tion oi substance and realities. 

When a careless young man, I remember to 
have felt alarms in my conscience from some 
preachers .- while others, from this method of 
treating their subjects, let me off easily. 1 
heard the man as a weak allegorizer : I despis- 
ed him as a foolish preacher : till I met with 
some plain, simple, solid man who seized and 
urged the obvious meaning. 1 shall, therefore, 
carry to my grave a deep conviction of the 
danger of entering far into typical and allegor- 
ical interpretations. 

Accommodation of Scripture, if sober, will 
give variety.. The apostles do this so far as 
to shew that it may have its use and advantage, 
I^ should, however, never be taken as a ground- 
woric, but employed only in the way of allu- 
sion. I may use the passage. There isajriend 
that itickith eUser than a brother^ by way of al* 
loaioo to Christ ; but I cannot employ it as 
the ground-work of a discourse on him. 

On the Diversify of Character in Christians^ and 
on Correcting the Defects in our Character* 

In DisoovEKiNa and coumtbragtino "niB defects 
<NP oira OWN CHARACTER, it is of chief importance 
that we really iniend to ascertain the truth* 

The INTENTION is extremely defective in us 
all. The man, who thinks he has such honest 
iotentioB, yet has it very imperfectly. He 
says — ^^ Touch me : but touch ii^e like a giep- 
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demiim Do not introde oo. the delicacies of 
SQcietj." The real meaning ^ of which is, that 
he has no intention of hearing the truth from 
joa; A man, wbo has a woand to. be healed, 
tomes to the surgeon with such an intentiohto 
get it healed, that If he suspected his skill or 
his fidelity h& would seek another. 

Intention, or a man^s really desiring to know 
'the troth coficerning himself, would produce 
ATTENTION. Hie would soou find, that there is 
little close business in a man, who does not 
withdraw from the world. 
• He will begin with self suspicion. ^^ Per- 
haps I am such or such a man. 1 see defects, 
in all my friends, and I must be a madman not 
to suppose that 1 also have mine. I see de- 
fects in my friends, wt^ich they not only do not 
themselves see : but they will not suffer oth- 
ers to shew these defects to them. 1 must, 
therefore, take it for granted that i am a more 
foolish and pragmatical fellow than I can con- 
ceive." 

If he begin thus, then he will be willing to 
proceed a step further : ^ L»t me try if I can* 
not reach these defects;" I have found out 
myself by seeing my picture in another man. 
1 would choose men of my own constitution : 
other men woald give me no proper picture 
of myself. In such men, I can see actions to 
be rifdicutous or absurd, when I could not have 
seen them to be so in myself. We may learn 
«ome features of our portrait from enemies : 
an enemy gfives a hard feature probably, but 
It is oHen a truer likeness than can be obtain- 
18 
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td from a frieod. What with yoor friend's 
teodenieas fpr yog, and jour own tendemest 
for joantolf, yoa cannot get at the true feature* 
We sboold, moreover^ encourage oar friends. 
Yon cannot^ in on^ case in ten, nfo to a man on 
a bosinessof this, natere, without offending him. 
He will allege such and such excuses for the 
defect, and fritter it away to nothing. This 
thews the hypocrisy — the falsehood — the self* 
lore — and the flattery of the heart This en« 
deaTOur to conceal or palliate defects, instead 
of a desire to disco?er them, grows op with 
us from infancy. There is something so de- 
ceitful in sin ! A man is brought id believe hi$ 
own lie I He is so accustomed to hide himself 
from himself, that he is surprised when anoth* 
er detects and unmasks him. Hazael Teriljr 
beliered himself incapable of becomidg what 
the prophet foretold. 

Many meti?es urge usto attempt a rectifica* 
tion of our defects. Consider the importance 
of character : he, who says be cares, not what 
men think of him, is on a very low form in the 
school of experience and wisdom : character 
and money effect almost every thing. ItshoiM 
be considered, too, how much we nave smart* 
ed for want of attending to our defects : nine* 
teen out of twenty of our smarting timeS| arise 
from this cause^ 

In counteracting our defects, however^ we 
should be cautious not to blunder by imitation 
of others. There are such men in the worU 
as saint-errants. ' One of these men takes up 
the history of Ignatius Loyola s and nathiog 
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seems wartfay of his eodeavor, but to be just 
sticb a man in all the extra vagaDoies of his 
character and conduct. We should search till 
ire find where our character fails,- and then 
, amend it-^not attempt to become another man. 
A WISE man, who is serioasly concerned to 
learh the truth respecting himself, will not 
spiim it eren from a fool. The great men, 
who kept fools in their retinue, learnt more 
troth from them than from their companions. 
A real self-observer will ask whether there ia 
anjr truth in what the fool says of him. Nay, 
a truth, that may be uttered in enry or anger, 
Will not lose its weight with him. The man, 
who is determined to find happiness, must bear 
to hate it even beaten into him. No man ever 
fbqnd it by chance, or ^^ yawned it into beiiq^ 
with a wish.'' When I was young, my moth* 
er had a ferrant whose conduct I thought tru- 
ly wise. A man was hired to brew ; and this 
•errant was to watch his method, in order to 
learn his art. In the Course of the process, 
Something was done which she did not under** 
stand. She asked him, and he abused her with 
t|ie Tiiest epithets for her ignorance and sto* 
pidity. My mother asked her when she rela- 
ted it, how she bore such abuse. ^ I would 
be called,'^ s6id she, ^^ worse names a thousand 
times, for the sake of the information which I 
got out of him*'' 

'' If a man would seriously set himself to this 
srork, he must retire from the crowd. He 
must not live in a busUe. If- he is always dri?« 
log through the bosineas of the day, he will 
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be 60 ID bumoea as not to obteire tiM vmA be 
18 going. 

He most place perfect staodarde before bli 
ejes. Every man bas bis favorile Dotion« ; 
and, tberefore no man it a proper ateadard. 
Tbe perfect standard is only to foimd ki Scripi^ 
tore. Elijah aieets Ahab, and boids :ap the 
perfect standard before his eyes, tillbe^hnnicB 
into bimself** . I bare leond gfreat benefit ib 
being sickened and dii^nsted with tbe false 
standards of men. I turn, witb stronger coo- 
Tictions, to tbe perfect standard of Ood?a 
Word. 

He should also eamnutne vfith his own heart 
t^DMM hu btd^^ How did I fall, ataucb or anib 
a time, mto my peculiar bumours ! Had an|r 
other man done so, I shonld have lest my p»- 
tieace witb him." . . « 

Above ail, he must make bis defects mattef 
of constant ptRyet'^iSeareh am, Q God^ anrf 
know my heart : try me, and know my .th^a^^t 
and #ee if there, be any wicked way in me, caul 
iead me in the way everlasting, . - s 

Mev are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by 
tbe MASS OF CHARACTER* A block of' tio may 
bare a grain of silver, but still it ts tin; and a 
block of -silver may have an alloy. of tin^ but 
stm it is nlrer. Tbe mass of Elijah's charac^ 
ter was excellence; yet be was not witboot 
tbe alloy. Tbe mass of Jebo's character was 
base ; yet be had a portion of zeal wbicb wasdi* 
rccted by Qod to great ends. Bad men ave mad0 
* 1 Kings zviii. 17,Alc. 
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tb^aame aae of as acaffblds : tfaej are employed 
as means to erect a boildiDg, and then are ta- 
ken down and destroyed. 

We aanst make great allowance for , constita- 
tioD.^ 1 coold name a man, who, though a good 
man, is more unguarded in his tongue than 
many immoral persons : shall 1 condemn him ? 
he breaks down here, and almost here only. 
On the other hand, many are so mijd and gen- 
tle, as to make one wonder how sach a char- 
acter could be formed withoot true grace en- 
tering intOLits compositipn. 

6ol^has giren to every man a peculiar consti- 
tution. No man is to say ^^ I am such or such 
a man, and I can be no other — such or such is 
my way, and t am what Qod made me?' This 
it troe, in a souttd sense : but, in an tmsovind 
sense^ it has led men foolishly and wickedly to 
charge their eccentricities and even their crimes 
on God. It is every man's duty to understand 
his own constitution ; And to* apply to it the 
rein or the spur, as it may need* All men can- 
DOt do, not ought they to do, all things in the 
tame way, nor even the same things. But there 
hre common points of duty, on which all men 
of all habits are to meet.. The free horse is 
to be checked, perhaps, up-hill, and the slug^ 
gish one to be urged ; but the some spirit,.which 
would have exhausted itself before, shews it- 
self probably in resistance down- hill, when he 
feels the breeching press upOn himbehind — but 
he must be whipped out of his resistance. 
18* 
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Thrre h a large dads of Christians, wttowaiil 
discrimination in reltgioo. They are somid 
arid excellent men, hot they are not men of 
deep experience. They are not men of Owen's, 
Gilpro's, Rntherford's, Adams's, br.BraiiRrd's 
school. They hare a general, bat. not ^ mU« 
nnte acquaintance, with the combat between 
sin and grace in the heart. 1 have learnt not 
to bring deeply experimental subjects before 
such persons. They cannot understand them^ 
but are likely to be distressed by them. This 
difference between persons of genuine piety 
arises from constitution — or from the manner in 
which the grace ofGod first met them — or from 
the nature and degree of temptation thorough 
which God has led them. A mind finely con* 
stituted, or of strong passions*— a mind roused 
In its sins, rather than one drawn tosensiUy-*^ 
a mind trained in a severe school for high ser« 
Tices — is generally the subject of this deeply 
interior aquaintance with religion. 

There is a great diversity of character among 
real Christians. Education, constitotion, and 
circumstances will fully explain this diversity* 

He has seen but little of life, who does not 
discern every Vrhere the effects of eduoatiov 
on men's opinions and habits of thiiiking. T we 
children bring out of the nursery that, wbicll 
displays itself throughout their lives. And wh» 
is the man that can rise above his dispensation, 
and can say, ^^ You have been teacbiog me 
nonsense ?" 

As to coRSTiTOTioif^ook at Marthi Lnther : 
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we maj see Ike man erery daj; bia «jf«S) aod 
DMe^and mooth attest, his character* Look 
at Melancthon : he ia like a snaii wHh his coap* 
le of horns : he puts out his hores and feels-— 
and feel9«-aod feels. No ediication could have 
lendered these two men alike. Their differ- 
ence hegan in the. womb* Luther dashes in 
sajing hia things : Melancthon must go round 
ahout-^he must consider what the Greek sajs, 
and what the Sjrriac says. Some men are bom 
minute men — lexicographers-^-of a German 
character: they will hunt through libraries t6 
rectify a syllable. Other men are born keen 
ws a razor : they hare a sharp, severe, strong 
acumen : they cut every thing to pieces : their 
nnnds are like, a case of instruments; touch 
lahich you will, it wounds : they crucify, a mod- 
est man. Such men, should aim at a .right 
knowledge of character. If they attained this, 
tbey would find eiut the > sin that easily besets 
them. The greater the capacity of such men, 
the greater their cpufelty. They ought to 
bhint their iostmments. They ought to keep 
them in a case. Other men are ambitious-^ 
ibnd of. power: pride and power give a yel<^ 
oHy to their motions. Others are bom with 
a quiet, retiring mind. Some are naturally 
fierce, and others naturally mild and placaUew 
Hen often take, to themselves great credit for 
what they owe entirely, to nature. If we 
would judge rightly, we should see that nar»> 
rownesa or ezpanuon of mind, niggardliness or 
generosity, delicacy or boldness, have less of 
merit Of demerit than w^ commonly assign to 
them. 
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CiB43uii8TAircBS, al«o, are not anffieiently ta^ 
ken iatQ the account, when we estimate char* 
acter. For exftibple^-we gODerallj censure 
the Reformers and Puritans as dogmatical,' mo- 
rose, systemaiic men. But, it is easier to walk 
eo>a road, than to form that road. Ol&sr msis 
labored^ and w have tntertd into th§ir laban. 
In a fine day, 1 can walk abroad ; but, in a rough 
and stormy day, 1 should find' it another thing ' 
to turn coachman and dare all weathers. These 
men had to bear the burden and heat of the 
day : they had to fight against hard times : 
they had to stand op against learning and pow- 
er. Their times were not like ours : a man 
may now think what he will, and nobody^cares 
what he thinks. A man of that school was, of 
course, stiff, rigid, unyielding. Tuckney was 
such a man : Wbichcot was for smoothing tfaingti 
and walking abroad. We see circumstance* 
operating in many other ways. . A minist^ 
onmamed, and the same man married, aria 
very different men. A minister in a small par« 
ish, tind the same man in a large sphere where 
his sides are spurred and goaded, are Tery di£» 
lerent men. A minister on tenter-hooks— 
harassed — schooled, and the same man nursed 
—cherished — put into a hot-house, are verv dif» 
ferent men. Some of us are hot-house pfanli. 
We grow tall : not better-^rnot 'stronger. Tal- 
ents are among the Circumstances which form 
the diversity of character. A man of talents 
leels his. own powers, and throws himself into 
that. line which he can pursue with most suc> 
cess. Saurin felt that be could flourish-^l^hl- 
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eij one sbould senoaiy consider, bbw far fais 
teJents aod tiini of fniod and « oircnmstancet 
dme faim out of the rig^lit road, it h an easy 
Unag for a Biaii of vi^or to <briag a quiet ««« 
before las bair : and it is easy for tliis quiet maa 
to coodemti tlie other : yet both may be reaU 
l)r pioaa men — serviag: God with* their* best 
powers. Ectry man hat kit ptculiar gift of 
Qod; one afUr tbU tnanner^ and the other after 



, On the Fallen Nature of Man. . 

I'MwMt t<o acqvife little new keowledge on 
afty sabjeet, compared to that whifch I acquire 
oearcemiagr map. This subject is inexhaitstifole^ 
I hflTe lately read Colq«houn^s Tueattse eit 
the ^> P«>itce of the Metropolis,'' aad Barroel'a 
*f* Memc^rs of ^acebiaism." When we preaein 
ON draw pictures of bomati oaitiira in the^fMit^ 
pit, we are told thsrt' we caiattiniate -It. Cm* 
hmmtate it I^Let such censorers rend thess 
wi4terS)'aod coafeas that we'4ire iioVioeS' irt 
paitttiaig^ the *tic^ of the heart. All /of fM 
live to make discoveries of the evHa of th« 
heart— 4iot of its virtues. All our oew knowl* 
edg^eof hnmattfiatuiie n eccapied withitseTiU 

BuMtTtiiMiBMaw Fnir is one of the -most perfed 
evhibitiedft of unrestrained humati oatupo hi 
the wholie ^world. The mottkey, the tiger^ 
the fi^olf, the hog*, and the ^at, ar^ not only 
toube foond in 4heir own, but in IniomA £Mrm»| 
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with ail dieir Mirafeness, bratalHj, ondfilttiik 
B«8i. It displays haman aatare io its most da* 
graded, ridicaloas, and absurd conditioos. Tke 
tiger may be seen Id a qaiesceot state, if we 
p»s throQgh Dyol street : he coaches there : 
he blinks. But, at Bartholomew fair, he ia 
rampant— ^Tigoroas — fierce. Passing through 
a. Ma in a coantry town, I witqessed a most 
iastmctive scene. Two withered, weather* 
beaten wretches were standing at the door of 
a show-cart, and receiving two*pences from 
sweet, innocent, ruddy country girls, who paid 
their money, and dropped their curtsies ; while 
these wretches smiled at their simplicity, and 
clapped them on the back as they entered the 
door. What a picture this of Satan ! He seta, 
off his shows, and draws in heedless creatures^ 
and takes from them e?ery thing they hare 
good about them ! There wai a fellow" dre^ 
sed out as« aany, with a hump back aad m 
hump belly, a leogthened nose, and a length*, 
eoed chin. To what a depth of degradatioA 
must human nature be sunk, to seek such re-. 
sources! I derived more instruction from thb 
^eoe, than I could hare done from aMsy eiab> 
erate theol<^ical treatises. 

View man on whatevQir side we ean-7>io hia 
sensualities, or in his ferocities— in the' sins of 
his flesh, or in the sins of his spirit: batch him 
when and where yoii will — his condition ia de- 
plorable. While he is sunk in the mass him- 
self, he has no perception of his state : bat, 
when. h« l^egUM to emeiige, be toakf down 
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wkb amazeiiient He leea hot Utile, hniyev^ 
jer, of its abQmiDatioo ; becAose he has still an 
affinity with the e?iL 

UvHJOi nature is like the sea, which gains by 
the flow of the tide in one place, what it baa 
lost by the ebb in another. A man may acqui- 
esce in the method which God takes to mortis 
iy his pride ; but be is in dan^r of growing 
proud of the mortification : and so in other ca^ 
ses^ 

On the Need of Oraci. 

There is something so remarkable in the genius 
and spirit of the Gospel, that it is not to be un- 
derstood by any force of speculation and inves- 
tigation 1 Baxter attempted this method, and 
found it rain. The state of the heart has the 
chief influence, in the search after truth. Hu- 
mility, contrition^ simptrcity, sanctity — these 
are the handmaids of the understanding in the 
inrestigation of religion. 

How is it that some men labor in divine things 
night and day, but labor in vain ? How is if 
that men can turn over the Bible from end to 
€nd, to support errors and heresies — absurdities 
and blasphemies ? They take not the sriitiT 
with the WORD. A spiritual understanding must 
be given — ^a gracious perception — a right taste. 

** A VERY extraordinary thing," said one," if !, 
who have i«ad the Kbie over and over in the 
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original laQg^aagfes-^hare studied it day and 
night — ^and have itrit^en critictsms and coiii» 
meets on it : a very extraordinary thing that I 
shoald not be able to discoyer that meaning in 
the Scriptares, which is said to be so plain that 
a wa^-faring man though a fool ihall nol err in dis- 
covering it !'' And so it is extraordinary till we 
open this Bible ; and there we see the fact esf 
plained. The man who approaches the word 
of God in his own wisdom, shall not find what 
the fool shall discover under the teaching of 
divine wisdom : For it is written^ I vuUl destroy 
the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent — and God haA 
chosen the foolish things of the world to tonfound 
the wise. 



God, in his providence, seems to make little 
mcconnt of the measures and contrivances of 
men, in accomplishing his designs. He will do 
the work, and his hand will be seen in the do^ 
ing of it. We are obliged to wait for the tide. 
When that flows^ and the wind sets in fair, let 
us hoist the sails. When the tide has left a 
«hip on the beach, an army may attempt to 
move it in vain ; but when she is floated by 
the water, a small force moves her. ^ We muat 
wait for openings in Providence* In this light 
I view the darkness of the heathen world. Let 
us follow every apparent leading of Provi- 
dence, in our endeavors to communicte ligWt 
to the heathen ; but, siiK, the opening and the 
#bole work must be of Ged. Thousands, in* 
•deed, hear the Gospel, whor ai^^ no ao^ iib- 
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jpreased by it than though tbey were heatbeiu. 
The miods of dome men will stand, as it were, 
a regular blockade, and yet yield to a side-blow 
•—sit unchanged under a aearching ministry, 
and yet fall beneath a caaoal woi^. I know 
sacb cases* We might -account, indeed, for 
them, in some measure, as pliUosophers. The 
miad, which plants itself against and repels.the 
formal and avowed attacks of the preacher, 
may be aorprised by a hint addressed, perhaps, 
to another : yet, after all, the whole work is 
of God. We may make very little^ therefore, 
of the vehicle. The gospel — the wants of men 
•—-the indisposition of the heart — and the 
mighty power of God — are always and univer- 
sally the same. By whatever vehicle God con- 
veys tjbat mighty energy, which disposes man 
to Qnd the relief of his wants in the Gospel, he 
still is the worker. It is a divine operation of' 
God's Holy Spirit. If God would raise up hea- 
then princes with the spirit of Peter the Great, 
or Kouli Khan, and send them forth under the 
the powerful influence of Christianity to pros- 
elyte their subjects, we might expect the end 
to be accomplished : but this is a scheme suit- 
ed to our littleness and not to Him, whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts^ and whose ways 
are not as our ways. 

A LADY proposed to me a case, which seemed 
to her to decide agaibst those views of religion 
called evangelical. She knew a rnost amiable 
girl, who was respectful and attentive to her 
parents., and engaging and lovely to all connect- 
19 . 
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ed with her: Who had» howeFer, no objectuHi 
to seeing a play ; and had certainlj oothiog (^ 
that| which «be know I should call religion i 
hut she asked if I could believe that God nrouid 
coademni soch a character to eyerlasting ipis- 
erj. Many persons riew things in this way. 
They set themselves up to dictate to God what 
should be done, on points which he only caa 
determine, if these persons are ever cured 
of this evil, it must probably be in some such 
way as that by which it pleased God to teach 
Job.. Job could assert his integrity and .hi« 
character against the ai^uments of his friends ; 
but, when God asked Wher€ wosl thou^ whtn I 
laid ^foundations of the earth ? Job prostrates 
his soul with this .declaration- — / Aavs heard of 
thee with the hearing of the ear^ but now mine tya 
eeeth thee. Wherefore I abhor rn^elf and repent 
in duitand athee. 

Evert thinking man will look round him, whea 
he reflects' on his situation in this world ; and 
will ask, *^ What will meet my case? What is 
it that I want? What will satisfy me ? I look 
at the RicH-^and I see Ahab, in the midst of afl 
his riches, sick at heart for a garden of herbs 1 
I see Dives, after all his wealth, liAiog up his 
eyes in hell, and begging for a drop of water 
to cool the rage of his sufferings ! 1 see the 
rich fool summoned away, in the very moment 
when he was exulting, in his hoards ! If I look 
at the wiSE^I see Solomon, with all his wh* 
dom, acting like a fool ; and I know, that, if I 
possessed all his wisdom, were I left to myself 
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f ibould act a^ he did. I see Ahithophel, with 
all hifl policy, hanging himself for vexation ! If 
1 tarn to men of pleasure — I see that the very 
snm of all pleasure is, tha^ it is Satan^s hed in« 
to which he casts his slaves ! 1 see Esau selling 
his hirth^rigbt for a mess of pottage ! 1 see Sol* 
omon, after all his enjoyments, leaving his name 
a scandal to the church to the latest age ! If 1 
think of HONOR — take a walk in .Westminster 
Abbiey — there is an end of all inqniry. There 
I walk among the mighty dead ! There is the 
winding ap of human glory ! And what remains 
of the greatest man of my country ? — A boast- 
ing epitaph ! . None of these things, then, can 
satisfy me! I must meet death-— 1 most meet 
judgment-^I must meet God — I must meet 
eternity !" ' 

Oft the Occcuions of Enmity agaimt Christianity, 

• 

Thk cauH of enmity against real Christianity 
is in the heart. The angel Gabriel might ex« 
hi bit the truth, but the heart would rise in en- 
mlty. To suppose that there is any way of 
preaching the cross so as not to offend the 
world, is to know nothing of the subject 

There are many oecanoiw, however, of cal- 
ling forth this enmity. Any ,man, who should ' 
bleed me, would put me to pain ; but he would 
greatly aggravate my pain, if he rudely tore 
my skin, Occfasions may render the reception 
of that truth morally impossible, which, under 
the most favorable circumstances, is received 
with difficulty. 

Ignorance, in ministers, is an occasion of ex- 
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dtiiof enmity against Ohristianitjr. A maii mmy 
betray ignorance on almost every subject, ex* 
cept the way ofsalvationi But if others see 
bim to be a fool off his own ground, they will 
think him a foo( on that ground. It is a great 
error to rail against human learning, so as to 
imply an undervaluing of knowledge. A man 
may have little of what is called learning, 
but he must have knowledge. Bunyan was 
such a man. 

Religious profession was, at first a confuct 
— a SACRiFicB : now it is become a trade. The 
world sees this spirit pervade many men : and 
it is a great occasion of enmity, j^en of learn- 
ing and character have confirmed this impres- 
sion : they have brought out this mischief, and 
exhibited it to the world. Let any man look 
into Warburton's ''Doctrine of Grace," and be 
may sit down and wonder that God should 
suffer such occasions of enmity to arise. 

Fanatical times furnish another occasfon. 
The days of Cromwell, for instance. The 
great enemy of godliness will never want in- 
struments to make the best of such subjects of 
ridicule. As long as such a book as Butler'a 
Hudibras is in the world, it will supply occa- 
sions of enmity against real religion. 

An UNHOLY, INSOLENT PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOY 

occasions enmity. He scorns and insults man- 
kind. His spirit is such as to give them occa- 
sion of contemning the truth which he pro- 
fesses. The world will allow some men to call 
it to account: they will feel a weight of char- 
acter^in a holy and just man. 
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EccKNTiuciTY, in rcligioui men, is anothef 
occasion of enmity. Ask an eccentric man, a 
question : he will stare in your face, and look 
very spiritual, I knew one of these men who 
called out to a farmer as he was passing, " Far- 
mer! what do you know of Jesiis Qhrist?'* 
Much spiritaal pride lurks under this conduct 
There is want of breeding and good sense. 
The world is led to form wrong associations 
by such characters : " Religion makes a man 
a fool, ojr mad : therefore! will not become 
religious," 

Injudicious PREAcaiiro increases the ojfence 
of the cross. Strange interpretations of Scrip- 
lure — ludicrous comparisons — silly stories — 
talking without thinking :— these are occasions 
of enmity. 

The LOOSE AND INDISCREET CONDUCT of profeSS- 

ing Christians, particularly of ministers, is a- 
Dother occasion. The world looks at ministers 
out of the pulpit, to know what they mean 
when in it. 

An OSTENTATIOUS SPIRIT in a professor of reli- 
gion does great injury — that giving out that ke 
i$ iome great one. Even a child will often de- 
tect this spirit, when we think no one discov- 
ers it. 

The MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE DEVOTIONAL 

PART OF PUBLIC SERVICE is somctimes offensive. 
It is as much as to say, " we mean nothing by 
this ierviee.* Have patience, and you shdll 
hear me !" 

Slighting the offence of irregularitv has 
* Ezodtts xii. 2e, 
19» 
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dooe mack barm. It was a wise reply of a 
Spanish minister to his king : ^^ Omit this af« 
fair : it is but a ceremony !'' ^^ A ceremony ! 
Why the King is a ceremony !^' 

Good men haye given occasion of offence by 
iiAiKTAiNiNG SUSPICIOUS CONNEXIONS. There is a 
wide difference between my not barassii^ and 
exposing a doubtful character, and my indors- 
ing and authenticating him* 

Contempt of men^s prejudices or SDUCATioir 
will offend. It was not thus with St. Paul : / 
am tnade all things to all men^ that I might by all 
means save some, 

A WANT OF THE SPIRIT OF THE CROSS IN ITS PRjO- 

FEssoRs ' increases the offence of the cross-^ 
that humility, patience, and love to souls, which 
animated Christ when he offered himself on 
the cross for the sins of the world. 

These ^re some of the stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the world. And wo unto the world^ 
says our Lord, beeauae of offences I for it mtwl 
needs be that offences come^ but wo usUo him by 
whom the offence cometh ! Every man, who is 
zealous for the diffusion of true religion, should 
keep his eye on all occasions of offence, since 
religion, of itself and in its own native beauty, 
has to encounter the natural enmity of the de- 
generate heart. 

On Religious Retirement. 

It is difficult to speak on the subject of reu- 
oious RETIREMENT. I am fully persuaded that 
most religious tradesmen are defective in this 
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daty, those especially in this great city. I tell 
every one of them so with whom 1 am inti-' 
mately acquainted, and they ali contest the 
point with me. 

Yet there are som^ considerations, whicb^ 
in tny ovirn private judgment 'concerniog the 
thingy lead me to think that the religion of a 
great city is to he viewed in an aspect of its own* 
I say not this to those men whom I see endan- 
gered hy the spirit of such a place. Give them 
an inch< ftnd they will take an ell. But I ieara 
from it to aim at possibilities, and not to bend 
the bow till it breaks. 

1 say, every where and to alh— " You must 
hold intercourse with God, oryoarisoul will 
die. You must walk with God, or Safan will 
walk with you. You must grow in grace, or 
you will lose it : and you cannot do this, but 
by appropriating to this object a due portion 
of your time, and dHigently employing suitable 
means.'' But, having said tlliis, I leave it. I 
cannot limit and define to such men the exact 
way in which they must apply these principles, 
but the principles themselves I insist on. What 
I ought to do myself under my circumstances^ 
I know : and what I ought to do were I in tradp, 
I seem now to know : but what I really should 
do were I in trade, I know not: and, because 
1 know it not, I am afraid, in 'telling another 
man precisely how he ought to apply this prin* 
ciple, that 1 should act hypocritically and phar- 
isaically. Stated seasons of retirement ought 
to be appointed and religiously observed, but 
the time and the neasore of this returem^ot 
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must be left to a oiiid's onro jodgmebt and coa- 
scieDce. 

, 1 am restrained from dogmatizing on this 
eabject, bj reflecting on the sort of religion 
which seems in fact to be best suited to human 
nature itself; and especially to humah- nature 
harassed, warned, loaded, and urged as it is in 
this great city. 

But i am restrained also by another consid- 
eration. — Difference of character seems to 
stamp a holy variety on the operation of re- 
ligious principle. ^<^me men live in a spirit 
of prayer, who are scarcely able to fix them- 
selves steadily to the solemn act of prayer. — 
Our characters are so much our own^ that if a 
man were to come into my family in order to 
form himself on my model, and to imitate me 
for a month, it might seriously injure him. 1 
J^ave a favorite walk of twenty steps in my 
study and chamber : that walk is my oratory : 
but, if another man were obliged to walk as 
be prayed, it is ^rery probable he could not 
|)ray At all. 

In defining the operation of religious princi* 
pie, I am afraid of becoming an Albert Durer. 
Albert Durer gave rules for forming the per- 
fect figure of a man. He marked and defined 
all the relations and proportions. Albert Du- 
rer^s man became the model of perfection in 
every Academy in £urope : and now every 
Academy in Europe has abandoned it, because 
DO such figure was ever found in nature. J am 
afraid of reducing the variety, which, to a cer- 
tain degiree, may be of God's own forming) to 
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my HflioQ ef {terfeetioa. ^' You mwt iqaiDtaiQ 
aod cultivate a spirit of devotion"-^! say to all ; 
^<> tf«t be ye jud^s, as conscieatious men, of 
the particular means siiiled to your circu^stan- 
ces." 

The sBfRiT of devotioD should be oui* ^eat 
aim. We are, indeed, buried in sense, an<l 
cannot possibly attain or improve this spirit^ 
bot by proper means : yet these means are 
to be adapted and varied to character and sit* 
uation. 

^^ I MUST walk with God. In some way or 
other, whatever be my character or profes- 
sion, I uusT acquire the holy habit of connect- 
ing every thing that passes in my house anil 
affairs, with God. If sickness or health vtsit 
my family, my eye must see and my heart must 
acknowledge the hand of God Ihereia. Wheth** 
er my affairs move on smoothly or ruggedly, 
God must be acknowledged in them. If 1 go 
out of my house or come in to it, I must go out ^ 
and come in as under the eye of God. if I am 
occupied in business all day long, 1 must still 
have the glory of God in my view. If I have 
any affair to transact with another,! must pray 
that God would be with us in that affair, lest 
we should blunder, and injure and ruin each 
other." 

This is the language of a real Christian. But 
instead of such a spirit as this among the great 
body of tradesmen professing themselve? reli- 
gious — what do we see but a. driving, impetu* 
oiua pursuit of the world ! — and, in this pur- 
suit, not seldom — mean, low, suspicious, yeay 
immoral practices! 
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Yet I once went to a fHend for the ezprest 
innrpose of calling liim oat into the world. I 
aaid to him — ^ it is your duty to accept the 
loan often thousand poonds, and to posh yoniw 
self forward into an ampler sphere.'' Bnt he 
was a rare character: and his^ case was rare. 
His employers had said, ^We are ashamed 
you should remain so long a servant in our 
bouse, with the whole weight of affairs on you. 
We wish you to enter as a principal with us, 
and will advance you ten thousand pounds. It 
is the custom of the city — it is your due — we are 
dissatisfied to see you in your present sphere.^ 
I assured him that it appeared to me to be his 
doty to accede to the proposal. But I did not 
prevail. He said — ^*' Sir, I have often heard 
from you that it is no easy thing to get to hea?* 
en. I have often heard from you that it is no 
easy thing to master the world. I have every 
thing I wish. More would cucumber me-^ 
increase my difficulties— and> endanger me.'' 

gouTODE shews us what we should be : Socie« 
ty shews us what we are. Yet, in the theory, 
solitude shews us our true character better 
than Society. A man in his closet will find 
nature putting herself forth in actings, which 
the presence of others would restrain him from 
bringing into real effect. She schemes and she 
wishes, here, without reserve. She is pure 
nature. An. enlightened and rigilant self-ob- 
server is surprised and alarmed. He puts him-* 
■elf on his guard. He goes forth armed into 
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the world. Bat socMy theiurfl bite that Datare 
is practically evil. The oirciimstances of the 
day as they arise carry bim away* I^ he could 
Bbstract himself, and follow the actiogs of hia 
own mind with an impartial eye, be coold not 
believe himself to be the man who had enter* 
ed into the world with such holy resolutions. 

Rbcollectioh is the life of religion. The 
Christian wants to know no new thing, but to 
have his beart elevated more above the world 
by secluding himself from it as much as his 
duties will allow, that religion may effect thit 
its great end by bringing its sublime hopes and 
prospects into more steady action on the mind. 



I KNOW not bow it is, tb^t some Christians caiii 
make so little of recollection a'nd retirement* 
I find the spirit of the world a stroi^ assimila- 
ting principle. I find it hurrying my mind 
away in its vorter, and sinking me among the 
dregs and filth of carnal nattire. Even my min- 
isterial employments would degenerate into a 
mere following of my trade and crying of my 
wares. I am obliged to withdraw myself reg- 
ularly, and to say to my heart *^ What are you 
doing ?— Where are you ?'' 

On a SfnrUual Mind. 

Dr.. Owbv says, if r man of a carnal mind is 
brought into a large company, be will have 
mach to do : if into a company of Christians, 
be will feel little interest : if into a smaller 
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compaDj engagfed in reKgious exercises^ he 
will feel sttU leui but if taken into a closet 
and forced to meditate on God liod eternitjr, 
this will be insapportable ! 

The spiritaal man is bora, as it were, into a 
new werld. He has a new taste. He savurs 
ike things of the Spirit, He turns to God, as 
the needle to the poie. 

This is a subject of which many can ander- 
atand but little. Thej want spiritual taste.^ 
Nay they account it enthusiasm. Bishop Hors- 
ley will go all the way with Christiana into 
their principles : but he thinks the feelings 
and desires of a spiritual mind enthusiastical. 

There are various CHARACTERISTICS 
of a spiritual mind. 

Self-Loathino is a characterestic of such a 
ttind. The axe is laid to the root of a vain- 
glorioos spirit. 

It maintains, too, a walk and converse with 
God. En^ch walked with God. There is a 
transection between God and the spiritual 
mind : if the man feels dead and heartless, that 
is matter of complaint to God. . He looks to God 
for wisdom for the day — for the hour — for the 
business in hand. 

A spiritual mind refers its affairs to God ! 
*^ Let God's will be obeyed by roe in this af- 
fair. His way may differ from that which I 
should choose ! but let it be so : Surely^ I have 
behaved and gfiterecl myself as'a child that is wean- 
ed of his mother : my soul is even as a weaned 
child:' 

A spiritual mind has somethir^ of th« na- 
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tore of the SENsirirs plUirp. ^^ I shall flmart if 
I tOQch this or that'^ There is a holj shrink* 
ing away from eril. 

A spiritual mind enjoys, at times, the iiiptvx 
OF A HOLY JOT AND SATISFACTION, which Surpris- 
es even itself. When bereaved of creature 
comforts, it can sometimes find such a repose 
in Christ and his promises, that the man can 
say, ^' Well ! it is enough rlet God take from 
me what else he pleases P^ 

A spiritual mind is a mortified mind. The 
church of Rome talks much of mortification, 
but her mortification is not radical and spirit- 
ual. Simon Stylites will willingly mortify him- 
self on his pillar, if he can bring people around 
him to pray to him to pray for them. Bat 
the spiritual mind must mortify itself in what- 
ever would retard its ascent toward heaven: 
it must rise on the wings of faith, and hope, 
and love. 

A spiritual mind is an iNOEinrovs mind. There 
h a sort of hypocrisy in^ us all. We are not 
quite stripped of all disguise. One man wraps 
round him a covering of one kind, and another 
of another. They, who think they do not this, 
yet do it though they know it not. 

Yet this spiritual mind is a sublime mind. It 
has a vast and extended view. It has seen the 
glory and beauty of Christ, ahd cannot there- 
fore admire the goodly buildingi of the temple : 
as Christ, says Fenelon^ had seen his Father's 
House, and could not therefore be taken with 
the glory of the earthly structure ! 

I would urge young persons, wheii they are 
20 
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stagg^ered by tfae conversation of people of the 
world, to dwell on the characteristics of a 
spiritual mind. ^^ If you cannot answer their 
arguments, yet mark their spirit: and mark 
what a contrary spirit that is which you are 
called to cultivate.'' 

There are various MEANS of maintaining* 
and promoting a spiritual mind. Beware of 
saying concerning this or that evil, h it not a 
little one ? Much depends on mortifying the 
body. There are sUent marches which the 
flesh will steal on us : — the temper is too apt 
to rise : the tongue will let itself loose : the 
imagination, if liberty is given to it, will hurry 
us away. Vain company will injure the mind : 
carnal professors of religion especially will 
lower its tone : we catch a contagion from 
«uch men. Misemploy roent of tiine is injurious 
to the mind : when reflecting, in illness, on my 
past years, I have looked back with self-re- 
proach on days spent in my study : I was wad- 
ing through histoi:y, -and poetry, and monthly 
journals ; but I was in my study ! Another 
man's. trifling is notorious to all observers : but 
what am i doiog ? — Nothing, perhaps, that has 
,a reference to the spiritual good of my con- 
gregation ! 1 do not speak against a chastized 
attention to literature, but the abuse of it. 
' Avoid all idleness : txercise thyself unto godli' 
ness : plan for God. Beware of temptation : 
the mind, which has dwelt on sinful objetts, 
will be in darkness for days. Associate with 
spiritually-minded men : the very sight of a 
good man, though he says nothing, will xe- 
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fresh the soul. Contemplate Christ : be much 
in retirement and prayer : study the honor and 
glory of your Master. 

On Declension in Religion* 

A cHRisTUN may decline M in religion, with- 
out being suspected. He may maintain ap- 
pearances. Every thing seems to others to go 
on well. He suspects himself: for it requires 
great labor to maintain appearances : especial- 
ly in a minister. Discerning hearers will, 
however, often detect such declensions. He 
talks over his old matters. He says his things, 
but in a cold and unfeeling manner. He is 
sound, indeed, in doctrine ; perhaps more sound 
than before ; for there is a great tendency to 
soundness of doctrine, when appearances are 
to be kept up in a declining state of the heart, 
' Where a man has real grace, it may be part 
of a dispensation toward him that he isr suffered 
to decline. He walked .carelessly. He was 
left to decline, that he might be brought to 
feel his need of vigilance. If he is indulging 
a besetting sin, it may please God to expose 
him, especially if he' is a high spirited man, 
that he may hang down his head as long as he 
lives. He acted thus toward David and Heze- 
kiah. But this is pulling down, in order to 
build up again. 

The CAUSES of a decline in religion should 
be remarked. ' 

The world has always much to do in relig- 
ious declension. A minister is tempted, per- 
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liaps, to sacrifice every thing to a name* If 
any appetite is suffered to prevail, it will stu- 
pify the mind : religion, is an abstract and ele* 
rated affair : The way of life is above to the wife, 
to depart from iuU beneath. Keeping on good 
TERMS WITH THOSE WHO RESPECT US, is a snaro. 
A SPECULATIVE TURN OF MIND is a soaro : it 
leads to that evil heart of unbelief, which de- 
parte from the ivoing Qod. Vain confidence 
thinks himself in no danger: he knows the 
troth : he can dispute for the troth : ^^ What 
should we fear f Wh j, that we have no fear. 
Triflino with conscience, is a snare : no man 
indulges himself in anj thing which his con- 
science tells him ought not to be done, l^ut it 
will at length wear away his spirituality of 
mind. 

The SYMPTOMS of a religious decline are 
many : — 

When a minister begins to depart from God, 
and (0 lose a spiritual mind, he bbcombb fond 
sometimes of genteel company, who can enter* 
tain him, and who know how to respect his 
character! This genteel spirit is suspicious: 
it is associated with pride and delicacy, and a 
love of ease:, in short, it is the spirit of the 
world. It is the reverse of condescending to 
mean things : it is the reverse of the spirit of 
our Master. 

It is a symptom of decline, when a man will 
unnecessarily expose the imperfections of the 
religious world. ^' Such a man,'' he will say, 
** is fond of praying j but he is fond of money .^' 
This is the very opposite spirit to that of St. 
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Paul, who speakd even weeping of those who 
mind earthly things, 

A VIOLENT SECTARIAN SPIRIT is R Sign of rellg" 

fous declcDsioD. Honest men stand firm , for 
Jhe vitals of religion. If the mind were right, 
the circumstantials of religion would not he 
made matters of fierce contention. The spirit 
of St. Paul was of another kind. If meat make 
my brother- to offend^ I will eat no meat while the 
world standeth^ lest I make my, brother to offend 
^-'One believeth tliat he may eat all things : an* 
other^ who 'is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him^ 
Viat eateth^ despise him that eateth nat^; and lei 
-not kim^ which' eateth not^ judge hith that eateth^ 

Aversion from reproof marks a state of re- 
ligious decline. The man cannot bear to have 
his state depicted, even in the pulpit. He 
calls the preaching, which searches and detects 
, him, Arminian and legal. Hast tftou found me, 
mine enemy ? Why should he quarrel with 
the truth? If that truth is delivered in its just, 
proportions, his quarrel is with God ! 

Stupidity under chastisement proves a man 
to be under declension. He is not disposed to 
ask, Wherefore dost thou contend with me ? He 
is kicking against the pricks. He is stricken^ - 
but has not grieved. He is chastised^ as a bul^ ' 
lock unaccustomed to the yoke. 

Such a man, too, has often a high mind. He 
18 unhumbled — boasting — stout-hearted. He 
is ready to <:ensare every one but himself. 

Unnecessary occupation is another evidence 
of declensi^ifi. Some men are unatoidably 
much eogaged in the world: to such men God 
20* - . 
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will give especial grace, if thej seek it; and 
thej shall maiDtaina spirit of devotion ereo in 
the buttle i^od jMrcopatioa of their affain. Bat 
some men viH be riehj and the reform fnU into 
UmptatioH and a snare ; thej will have shops 
in difier^t parts of the town : they say they 
do not feel this affect their religions state ; but 
1 cannot believe them : a man is declined from 
God before he enters on such schemes ; a spir^ 
itoal and devout man will generally find the 
business in which he is already engaged a suffix 
cleiSt snare. 

lo sboit, the symptoms may be this or that, 
but the disease is a dead palsy. Ephraim /— 
h€ kath mmd himself among the ptopU : Ephraun 
n a cake not turned. Strangers have devoured 
his strength^ and he knoweth il not : yea grey 
hairs are here and there upon him^ yet he knoW'- 
ethitnoi. 



On a Christian'^s associating veith Irreligious 
Persons for their Good. 

Christ is an example to us of entering into 
mixed society. But our imitation of him here* 
in must admit, of restrictions. A feeble man 
must avoid danger. If any one could go into 
society as Christ did, then let him go ; let him 
attend marriage^feasts and Pharisees^ houses. 
Much depends on a Christian's observing his 
call — the openings which Providence may 
make before him. It is not enough to say that 
he frequents public company in order to retard 
the progress of evil. 
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But, when in company -of people of the world, 
we should treat them kiodiy aad tenderly — 
with feeling and compassion. They should be 
assisted, if they are inclined to receiye assist* 
ance. But if a Christian fails into thox society 
of a mere worldling, it must be like the meet« 
ing of two persons in rain — they will part as 
soon as possible. If a man loves such com- 
pany, it is an evil symptom. 

It is a Christianas duty to maintain a kind in- 
tercourse, if practicable, with his relatives. And 
he must dulit affreciate their state : if not 
religious, they cannot see and fe^l and taste 
his enjoyments : they accommodate themselves 
to him, and he accommodates himself to them. 
It is much a matter of accommodation on both 
sides. 

Avoid discusting such friends VNNECESSARiLr. 
A precise man, for instance, must be humored. 
Your friends setdown your religion, perhaps, 
as a case of humor. 

Cultivate good sense. If your friends per- 
ceive you weak in any part of your views and 
conduct, they will think you weak in your 
religion. 

Avoif) vain jangling. There is a disposition 
in such friends to avoid important and pinching 
truth. If you will converse with them on the 
subject of religion, they will often endeavor to 
draw you on to such points as predestination. 
They will ask you what you think of the sal- 
vation of infants and of the heathen. All this 
is meant to. throw out the great question. 

Seize favorable ocgasioks— -not only the 
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^^moUia tempara fatuk;^^ bnt when public 
characters and public events famish occasions 
of proiitabie reflection. 

Brings before your friends the extreme child- 
iSHiTEss OF A SINFUL STATE. Treat woHdlj 
simusements as puerile things. People of' the 
world are sick at heart of their very pleas- 
ures. ^ ' 



On the Christian SahhatL 

It belongs to our very relation to God^ to set 
apart a portion of our time for his service : 
but, as it might have been difficult for con* 
scieope to determine what that portion should 
, be, God has preschbed'it : and the ground of 
the observance remains the same, whether the 
remembrance .of God's resting from his work, 
or any other reason, be assigned as the moi'e 
immediate cause. 

.The Jewish Sabbath was partly of political 
institution, and partly of moral obligation. So 
far as it was a political appointment, designed 
to preserve the Jews distinctfrom other na* 
tions, it is abrogated : so far* as it was of moral 
obligation, it remains in force. 

Our Lord evidently designed to relax the 
strictness of the, observance. Cbristiajaity is 
not a hedge placed round a peculiar people. 
A slave might enter into the spirit of Chris* 
tianity, though obliged to work as a slave on 
the sabbath : he might be in the Spirit on the 
LoroTs Day^ though in the mines of Patmos. 

Difficulties oftea arise in respect to the ob- 
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servance of the Sabbath. I tell conscientious 
persons, ^^ I£jou have the spirit of Christian- 
ity, and are in an employment contrary to 
Christianity, yon will labor to escape from it, 
and God will open your way.'' If such a mao'k 
heart be right) he will not throw himself out 
of his employment the first day be suspects 
himself to be wrong, but he will pray and wait 
till his way shall be opened before him. 

Christ came not to abolish the Sabbath, but 
to explain and enfocce it, as he did the rest of 
the Law. Its observance was no where posi* 
tively enjoined by him, because Christianity 
was to be. practicable, and was to go into all 
nations: and it goes thither stripped of its 
precise and various circumstances. / was in 
the Spirit on the Lard^» Day^ seems to be the 
sool of the Christian Sabbath. 

In this view of the day, a thousand friToloos 
questions concerning its observance would be 
answered. " What caw I do?" says one : I an- 
swer, ^^ Do what true servants of God will do. 
Bend not to what is wrong. Be in the Spirit, 
God will help yod." 

In short, we are going to spend a Sabbath 
in Eternity. ' The Christian will acquire. as 
much of the Sabbath-spirit as he can. And, in 
proportion to a man's real piety in every age 
of the church, he will be found to have been 
a diligent observer of the Sabbath day. 
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On Judging Justly, 

A PERFECTLY jost aod souod mind is a rare and 
iovaluable gift. But it is still much more uq- 
dsual to see such a mind unbiassed in all its act- 
ings. God has given this soundness of mind 
but to few ; and a very small number of those 
few escape the bias of some predilection, per- 
haps habitually operating ; and none are, at 
all tknes and perfectly, free. 1 once saw this 
subject forcibly illustrated. A watchmaker toK4 
me that a gentleman had pnt an exquisite watch 
into his hands, that went irregularly. It was 
as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
He took it to pieces and put it together again 
twenty times^ No manner of defect was to be 
discovered, and yet the watch went intolera- 
bly. At last it struck him, that, possibly, the 
balance-wheel might have been near a roag« 
net. On applying a needle to it, he found his 
suspicions true. Here was all the mischief. 
The steel work in the other parts of the watch 
had a perpetual influence oh its motions ; and 
the watch went as well as possible with a new 
wheel. If the soundest mind be MAGifETizEO 
by any predilection, it must act irregularly. 

Prejudice is often the result of such strong as- 
sociations, that it acts involuntarily, in spite of 
, conviction and resolution. The first step to- 
ward its eradication^ is the persevering habit 
of presenting it to the mind in its true colors. 

If a man will look at most of his prejudices, 
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he will find that they arise from his field of 
view being Decessarily narrow like the eye of 
the fly. He can have but little better notions 
of the whole scheme of things, as has been well 
said, than a fly on the pavement of St. Paal's 
"cathedral can have of the whole structure. He 
is ofiended, therefore, by inequalities which 
are lost in the grand design. This persuasion 
will fortify him against many injurious and trou* 
blesome prejudices. 

Just judgment depends on the simplicity and 
the strength of the mind. The eye which 
conveys a perfect idea of the scene to the 
mind, must be unclo.uded and strong, if the 
mental eye be not single, the judgment will 
be warped by some little, mean and selfish in* 
terests ; and, if it be not capable of a wide and 
distant range, the decision will be partial and 
imperfect. For example : a man, with either 
of these failings, will be likely to blind his eyes 
from the conviction, that would dart on him, 
when he places a son or a friend in any sphere 
of influence, because he is his son or his friend ; 
when Xk single or a strong eye would shew him 
that the interests of religion and truth requir- 
ed him to prefer some other person. The 
mind must be raised above the petty interests 
and affairs of life, and pursue supremely the' 
glory of God and the church. 



Some minds are so diseased, that they can see 
no aflair'only in that lights in which passion 
HT predilection first presented it, or as it ap* 
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pears on the sarfaco* The essence,' the troth 
of the thi^g) 4vhich must g^ive character to the 
W.h^^fef aad 00 which all jost decision most de* 
pendf may lie beneath the surface, and may be 
a nice affair. But such minds cannot enter in* 
to it. It i^ as though I should try to convince 
foch persons — allowing me^ that the .pineal 
gland is the seat of the soul — that^ however 
fair and perfect the form, the man wanted the 
essence, of his being, in wanting that apparent- 
ly insignificant part of his body. Such men 
would say^ '^ here is a striking and pierfect form 
— all parts are harmonious — life animates the 
frafloe^the machine plays admirably — what 
has this little insignificant member to do with 
it ?" And yet this is the essential and charac- 
terizing part of the map. 

Evert man has a peculiar turn of mind, which 
gives a coloring and tinge to his thoughts. 1 
have particularly detected this in myself with 
respect to .public affairs. I have such an im- 
mediate view of God acting in them, that all 
the great men, who make such a noise and bus- 
tle on the scene, seem to me like so many 
mere puppets. God is moving them all, to ef- 
fect His own designs. They cannot advance 
a step, whither He does not lead : nor stand a 
moment^ where he does not place them. Now 
this is a view of things, which it is my privi- 
lege to take as a Christian. But the evil lies 
here. 1 dwell so much on the view of the 
matter, to which the turn of my mind leads me, 
that 1 forget sometimes the natural tendencies 
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of tfait^. God vales all things, but not so as to 
destroy their natural tendencies. They are 
gt>od or evil, according to their own nature ; 
not according to the use which He makes of 
them. 

Tbe mind has a constant tendency to conform 
itself to the sentiments atid cast of thinking with 
which it is chiefly conTorsant, either among 
books or men. If the influence remain nndet 
tected, it grows soon into an inveterate habit 
of obliquity. Even if^ it be detected, it is tbe 
most diflicult thing in the world to bring back 
the mind to the standard, especially if there 
be any thing in its constitution which assimt* 
kites itself to the error, I was once much m 
the habit of reading the mystical writers^: » 
jhook of Dr. Owen's clearly convinced me that 
they erred : yet 1 found my mind ever inclin- 
ing toward them, and winding round like the 
biassed bowl. 1 saw clearly the absurdity of 
the notions in their view of them, and yet I 
was ever talk^g of ^^'self annihilation'^ &c: 
and ainnot even now rid -of the thing. 

On the Character of St. Paul. 
I PBLiGHT to contemplate St. Paul as an appoint- 
ed* pattern. Men might have questioned the 
propriety of urgiAg on them the example of 
Christ — they might have said that we are ne* 
oessarily in dissimilar circumstances. But St. 
Paul stands up in like case with oorselves-^a 
model of ministerial virtues. 
We consider him, perhaps, in point; of char- 
21 . 
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ncter, more the iorniediste subject of. eitraor* 
dinary inspiration, tbi|n he was in realitj. And 
thi« mistake affects our view o( him in tiro dtf^ 
ferent ways.- < 

We suppose, at one time, that his virtues 
were so mach the effectof extraordinary com- 
BianicatioDs, that he is oaproper model for us; 
whereas he was no farther fitted to his circom* 
stances than every Christian has warrant to ex« 
pect to be, so far as his circumstaces are similar. 

At another time, perhaps, thoug^h we ac* 
knowledge and revere his distingfoished charac* 
ter, yet oor view of his virtues is exalted be** 
yood due measure. We should remember^ that, 
as be was fitted for his circ^urostances ; so he 
was, in a g^reat degree, made by them. Maay 
men are doubtless, executing their appointed 
task in retirement and silence, who would un- 
fofd 7 character beyond all expiectation, if 
Providence were to lead them into a scene 
where the world rose up in arms and they were 
sent forth into it under a clear eonviction of an 
especial mission. The history of the. chupeh 
seems to shew us that the effects of grace, or- 
dinary or extraordinary, have been the same 
in all ages. 

Is speaking of St. Paul, it has been usual to 
magnify his learning, among the many other 
great qualities which he possessed. That point 
seems never to have been satisfactorily made 
out. He was an educated Pharisee ; but, far- 
ther than this, 1 think we cannot go. His quo- 
tations from the Greek Poets are not evidences 
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of eveD a 8ciiool4)oj?9 learniBg" in our day: 
for we forget, wheo we Ulk of tl^em, that be 
was a Roman quotiisg Greek. Nor do I see any 
things more in his famous speech in the Area* 
pagns, so often produced as evidence on this 
sirbject, than the line of argfament to which a 
strong and energetic mind would lead him. If 
we talk of his talents, indeed, he rises almost 
beyond admiration : hot they were talents of 
a certain order; and the very display which 
we have of them seems a strong corroboratiye 
proof, that he is not to be considered as a pro^ 
foqndjy learned man of his day. For instaace^ 
had he stadied Aristotle, it would have been 
almost impossible but he must have caught 
9ome influence, which we should have seen ia 
hia writii^. But there is nething like the dry^ 
logical, metaphysical character of that school ; 
which yet had then given, the law to theseMa 
of science and philosophy. Instead of this, we 
aee every where the copious, diffusive;, de- 
claiming, discursive ; but sublime, and wise, 
and effective mind. 

There is a true apostolicism in the character 
of St. Paul. It is a combination of zeal and 

LOVE. 

The zeal of some men is of a haughty, un- 
bending, ferocious character. They have the 
letter of truth, but they mount the. pulpit like 
prize-fighters. It is with them a perpetual scold. 
This spirit is a reproach to the Gospel. It is 
not the spirit of Jesus Christ. He seems to 
have labored to win men. 
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But there is an opposite extreme. The love 
of some men is all milk aod mildoess ! There 
18 so much delicacy, and so much fastidiousoess .' 
They touch with such teuderness ! — apd^ if the 
patient shrinks, they wilt touch no more ! The 
times are too flagrant for such a disposition. 
The Gospel is sometimes preached in this way, 
till all the people agree with the preacher. 
He gives no offence, and he does no good ! 

But St. Paul united and blended love and 
zeal. He must win souls : but he will labor 
to do this by all possible lawful contrivances. 
/ am fnade aU thingi to all men, that I might by 
all means save some. Zeal, alone, may degen* 
erate ioto ferociousness and brutality; and love, 
alone, into fastidiousness and delicacy : but the 
apostle combined both qualities; and, more 
perfectly than other men, realized the union 
of th^ fortiter in re with the suaviter in tnodo. 

Miscellanies^ 

The Moravians seem to have very nearly hit 
on Christianity. They appear to have found 
out what sort of a thing it is — its quietness — 
meekness-patience— spirituaiity—heavenliness 
^-and order. But they want fire. A very su- 
perior woman among' them once said to me — 
that there wanted another body, the character 
of which should be combined from the Mora* 
▼ians and the Methodists. The Moravian^ 
have failed in making too little of preathing ; 
AS the Methodists have done, in making too 
much of it. 
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The grandest operations, both in nature and in 
grace, are the most silent and imperceptible. 
The shallow brook babbles in its passage, and 
is heard by erery one : but the coming on of 
the seasons is silent and nnseen. The storm 
rages and alarms; but its fury is soon exhaust- 
ed^ and its effects are partial and soon reme- 
died: but the dew, though gentle and unheard, 
is immense in quantity, and the very life of 
large portions of the earth. And these are 
pictures of the • operations of grace, in the 
church and in the soul. 

Atheism is a characteristic of our day. On the 
sentiments, manners, pursuits, amusements, and 
dealings of the great body of mankind, there is 
written in broad characters — without God in the 
world! 



I HA\rE often had occasion to observe, that a 
warm blundering man does more for the world 
than a frigid wise man. A map, who gets in- 
to a habit of inquiring about proprieties and 
expediencies and occasions, often spends his 
life without doing any thing to purpose. The 
state of the world is such, and so much depends 
on action, that every thing seems to say loudly 
to every man, *' Do something" — " do it"-^ 
*^doit." 

Providence is a greater'mystery than religion. 
The state of the world is more humiliating to 
oor reason, than the doctrines of the Gospel. 
A reflecting Christian sees more to excite his 
21* 
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astonishment and to exercise his faith in the 
state of things between Temple Bar and St. 
PauPs^ than in what he< reads from Genesis to 
Rerelation. See the descriptioo of the work- 
ing of God^s Providence, in the account of the 
cherubims in the 1st and tenth chapters of 
£zekiel. ' ; 



The scheme and machinery of redemption maj 
be illustrated by the water-works at Marly. 
We consider a part of that complicated machin- 
ery, and we cannot calculate od the effects ; but 
we see that they are produced. We cannot 
explain to a philosopher the system of redemp- 
tion, and the mode of conducting and commu- 
nicating, its benefits to the human soul; but we 
know that it yields the water of life — ciTiMza- 
tion, to a barbarian — direction, to a wanderer 
'. — support) to those that are ready to perish. 

It is manifest that God designed to promQte 
intercourse and commerce among ojien, by giv^ 
ing to each climate its appropriate productions. 
It is, in itself, not only innocent, hut laudable. 
All trade, however, which is founded in em- 
bellishment, is founded in depravity^ So also 
is that Spirit of trade, which pushes men on 
dangerous competitions. Many tradesmen, 
professedly religious, seem to look on their 
trade as a vast engine, which will be worked 
to no good effect, if it be not worked with the 
whole vigor of the soul. This is an intoxicat- 
ing and ruinous mi^tak^. So far as they live 
under the power of rdigion, they will parsiie 
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their trade for sustenance and provision ; but 
not even that, with unseasonable attention and 
with eagerness : much less will religion suffer 
them to bury themselves in it, when its objects 
are some thing beyond these : and, least of all 
will it leave them to deceive themselves with 
certain commercial maxims, so far removed 
from simplicity and integrity that 1 l^ave been 
often shocked beyond measure, at hearing 
them countenanced and adopted by some reli- 
gious professors. 

EvcRT man should aim to do one thing well. 
If he dissipates his attention on several objects 
he..jnay have excellent talents entrusted to 
him, but they will be entrusted to no good end. 
Concentrated on his proper object, they might 
have a vast energy ; but, dissipated on several 
they will have none. Let other objects be 
pursued, indeed ; but only so far as they may 
subserve the main purpose. By neglecting 
this rule, 1 have seen frivolity, and futility 
written on minds of great power ; and, by re« 
garding it, 1 have seen very limited minds act- 
ing in the first rank of their profession — I have 
seen a large capital and a great stock dissipat- 
ed) and the man reduced to beggary; and 
I have seen a small capital and stock improved 
to great riches. 

To effect any purpose, in study, the mfnd bust 
be concentrated. If any other subject plays ou 
tbe fancy, than that which ought to be exclu- 
sively before it, the mind is divided ; and both 
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are neutralized, so a^ to lose their effect. Just 
as when I learnt two systems of short-hand. 1 
was familiar with Gumey's method and wrote 
it'with ease ; but, when I took, it into my head 
to learn Byrom's, they destroyed each other, 
and 1 could write neither. 

There should be somethinfi^ obvious, determio- 
ate, and positive, in a man\ reasons for takings 
a journey ; especially if he be a minister. 
Such events and consequences may be connect^- 
ed with it in every step, that he ought, in no 
case, to be more simply dependent on the 
great Appointer of means and occasions. Sever- 
al journies which I thought myself called on 
to take, 1 have since had reason to think I 
should not have taken., Negative, and even 
doubtful reasons, may justify him in choosing 
the safer side of staying at home ; but there 
ought to be something more in the reasons 
which put him out of his way, to meet the 
unknown consequences of a voluntary change 
of station. Let there always be a \^ because'' 
to meet the " why ?" 

I sometimes see, as 1 sit in my pew at St. JohD'tf 
during the service, an idle fellow saunter ihto 
the chapel. He gapes about him for a few min- 
utes : finds nothing to interest and arrest him ; 
seems scarcely to understand what is going for- 
ward ; and, after a lounge or two, goes out a- 
gain. I look at him, and think, '^ Thou art a 
wonderful creature ! A perfect miracle i What 
a machine is that body I curiously,— fearfullj. 
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^-tvQmlerfuUy framed ! An intricate — delicate 
— but harmonious and perfect structure ! And, 
then, to ascend to thy soul ! — its nature ! — its 
capacities ! — its actual state ! — its designation ! 
—its eternal condition 1 — I am lost in amaze- 
ment ! — ^While he seems to have no more con- 
sciousness of ail this than the brutes which per- 
idh !" 

Sin, pursued to its tendencies, would pull God 
from his thr6ne. Though 1 have a deep con- 
viction of its exceeding sinfulnest^ 1 live not a 
week without seeing some exhibiticin ofitsma- 
lignitv which draws from me — " Well ! who 
could*^ have imagined this V^ Sin would subju- 
gate heaven, earth, and hell to itself. It would 
make the universe the minion of its lusts, and 
M beings bow down aind worship. 

It is one of the most awful points of view in 
which we can consider God, that, as a right- 
eons governor of the world,^ concerned to vin- 
dicate his own glory, he has laid himself under 
ft kind of holy necessity to purify the unclean, 
or to sink him into perdition. 

It-Is ome of the curses of error, that the man, 
Who is the subject of it, if he has had the op- 
portunity of being better informed, cannot pos- 
sibly do right, so far as he is under it. He has 
brought himself into an utter incapacity of act- 
tog virtuously : since it is vicious to obey an ill- 
informed conscience, if that conscience might 
have been better informed ; and certainly vi- 
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cioos to disobey coDscience^ whether it be well 
or ilUinformed. 

The approaches ofaio are like the condact of 
Jael. It brings In^Ur in a lordly dish. It bidft 
high for the soul. But when it has fascaoated 
and lolled the victioii the nail and the hammer 
are behind. 

I HAVE met with one case in my minbtry^ very 
frequent and wety distressing. A man says to 
me ^* I approve all you say. I seb things to be 
just as you state them. I see a necessity, a 
propriety, a beauty in tbe religion of Christ 
I see it to be interesting and important. But 
I do not FEEL it. I cannot feel it. I. have no 
spirit of prayer. My heart belies my head : 
its affections refuse to follow my convictions.'' 
If this complaint be ingenuous, it is an evidence 
of grace ; and I say ^^ Wait for God, and h« 
will appear." But, too ollen, it is not ingeno- 
ous : the heart is actually indisposed : some 
tyrant bold^ it in bondage. The complaint is 
a mockery. — because there is no sincerity of 
endeavor to obtain the object of which it pre- 
tends to lament the want — there is no sincere 
desire and prayer for the quickening 4ind 
breathing of God's Holy Spirit on the torpid 
soul. 

The man who labors to pUase Ms nrighborfar 
his gQod to edification^ has the mind that was in 
Christ. It is a sinner trying to. help a sinnen 
How different the face of things if this spirit 
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prevaited ! — If Dits^nters were like Henry, 
and Watts, iand Doddridge ; attd churcboien 
like Leighton ! The man who comes promi- 
nently (brward in any way may expect to be 
found fanlt with: one will call him harsh, and. 
another a trimmer. A hard man ipay be rev- 
erenced, bat men will like him best at a dis- 

, tance : he is an iron man : he is not like Je-* 
sins Christ: Christ might have driven Thomas 
from his presence for his unreasonable incre- 
dnltty — bnt not so ! It is as though he had said, 
^ I #ill come down to thy weakness : if thou 
canst not believe without thrusting thy hand 
into my side, then thrust ia tiiy hand." Even 
a feeble, but kind and tender man, will effect 
more than a genius, who is rough or artificial. 
There is danger, doubtless, of humoring others, 
and against this we^must be on our guard. It 
is a kind and accommodating spirit at which 
we must aim. When the two goats met on 
the bridge which was too narrow to allow them 
either to pass each other, or to return, the 

^ goat which lay down that the other might walk 
over him was a finer gentleman than Lord 
Chesferfield. 

To expect disease wherever he goes, and to 
lay himself out in the application of remedies, 
ia that habit of mind which is best suited to « 
Christian while be passeaf through the worlds 
if he would be most effectually useful. 

The Papists and Puritans erred, in opposite 
extremes, in their treatment of mankind. The 
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PAPMSfiy almost to a mi^n, considered the 
of men as mere animals, aod to be led by the 
senses. £7eD Feaelon fell into this .way of 
thioking. Some few fine spirits were to be 
found, which were capable of other treatment : 
but the herd they thought capable of potfaio^ 
but seeipg^and hearing. The purftans, on the 
contrary, treated man as though he had noth* 
ing of the animal about him. There was 
among them a total excision of all amusement 
and recreation. Every thing was effort Ev- 
ery thing was severe. I have heard a man of 
this school preach on the distinction between 
justifying and saving faith. He tried to make 
his hearers enter into these niceties : whereas, 
faith in its bold and leading features, should 
have been presented to them, if any effect was 
expected. The bulk of mankind are capable 
of much more than the Papist allows, but are 
incapable of that which the Puritan supposes. 
They should b,e treated, in opposition tp both, 
as rational and feeling creatures, but upon a 
bold and palpable ground. 

I HAVE seen such sin in the churchy that I hare 
been often brought by it . to a sickly state of 
mind. But, when I have turned to the world, 
I have seen sin working there in such meas- 
ures apd forms, that I have turned back again 
to the cl^urch with more wisdom of mind and 
more affection to it — tainted as it is. I se^ 
sin, however, no where put on such an odious 
appearance as in the church. It mixes itself 
with the most holy things, and debases them, 
and turns thetn to its own purposes. It builds 
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its nert Ib ih& rery pimiactes of the temple; 
The hist jory of the prinutiTe ages el* the ch^p^ 
has ateo checked the disg^dst which would sriae 
from sJeeiDg the impate state of things before 
onr eyes. Folly and wickedness sported them- 
selves ev^n then, in almost >ali possible forms. 
1 tarn, in such states of mind, to two portraits 
in my study — John Bradford and Abp. Leigh- 
ton. These never fatl^in such cases, to^ speak 
forcibly to my heart, that, in the midst of all, 
there is pQr& religion, and to tell me what that 
religion is. 

Tbe joy of religion is an exorcist to the mind. 
It expels the demons of carnal mirth and mad* 
ness. 

The union of Christians to Christ, th^ir com- 
mon head ; and, by means of the influence 
which they derive from Him, otke to another ; 
may be illustrated by the loadstone. It not 
doly attracts the particles of iron to itself, by 
the magnetic virtue ; hot, by this virtue, it 
unites them one amon^ another. 

Some considerable defect is always visible, in 
the greatest men, to a discerning eye. We- 
idolize the b^t characters, because we see 
them partially. Let us ackdowledge excel- 
lence, and ascribe the glory where it is duoi 
while we honor the possessor; but let us re- 
member that God hds, by leaving his greatest 
servanto to the natural operation of human 
frailty in some poiat or other of their cbarac- 
22 
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Her, written on the face of the Christian Church, 
Ceate ye from fnani He does, by perfection in 
character, as he tlid by the body of Moses — be 
hides it, that it may not be idolized. Oar af- 
fections, our prejudices or our ignorance cov- 
er the creature with a dazzling yeil : but he 
lifts it up ; and seems to say, ^^ see the crea- 
ture you admire !'' 

A MAN, who thinks himself to hare attained 
Christian perfection, in the sense in which it 
has been insisted on by some persons, either 
deceives himself, by calling sin, infirmity — or 
Satan leaves him undisturbed in false security 
-^— or the demon of pride overcomes the demon ' 
of lust. 

The trials of the tempted Christian are often 
sent for the use of others, and are made the 
riches of all around him. 

If I were not penetrated with a Conviction of 
the truth of the Bible, and the reality of my 
own experience, I should be confounded on all 
sides — from within, and from without — in the 
world, and in the church. 

If a good ^man cannot prevent evil, he will 
hang heavy on its' wings, and retard its pro- 
gress. 

We are too much disposed to look at the out- 
side of things. The fo^ce of every affair chief- 
ly affects us. Were trod to draw aside the 
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Tell, and to shew iis but a little of the reality, 
find the relatioos of the most apparently mys- 
terious and complicated dispensations, we 
should acquiesce with reverence and admira- 
tion. A minister, for example, may be take^n 
away in the beg^inning of a promising career, 
or in the midst of great usefulness. If we 
cannot perceive any direct reason for this, 
Providence, we stand amazed. But, if we 
could look forward into the farther life of such 
men, we should probably see that they were 
taken away in mercy to themselves — to the 
church — or to the world. 



I HAVE seen too much of life, to have any thing 
to do in the troubled waters of my friends, by 
way of giving advice; unless they will allow. 
me to remain in secret. This especially ap- 
plies to some Christians of more sincerity than 
prudence. An opinion given on difficult and 
controverted cases, in confidence of its being 
used only as a private principle of action, had 
been quoted as authority in defence of the con- 
duct founded on it. 

Many duties are involved on the very nature 
of religion, concerning which there is perhaps 
not one express precept to be found in the 
Scriptures. Private, family, or public devo- 
tions are no where enjoined ; as to the time, 
" or frequency, or manner of performing them. 
Yet they are so strongly implied in the very 
nature of religion, and they are supposed so 
necessarily to flow from the divine principle 
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of spiritaal life io the soqI, that thoce men 
greatly err, who think themselres not obliged 
by their religioji to the most diligent use of 
them that circumstances will, allow. And, 
surely, we may trace here the footsteps of di- 
vine wisdom. If it had been said *^ Thou shalt 
do this or that, at such and such times,'' this 
would have brought a yoke on the neck of 
the Christian ; and, even when absolutely un« 
avoidable circumstances prevented him from 
complying with the injunction, would have left 
sin on his conscience. While the waj in which 
the duty is enforced leaves him a Christian 
liberty, that is abundantly guat'ded against all li- 
centiousness. He sees the duty implied and ex* 
emplified in a thousand instances throughout the 
Scripture. The s^me principle is applicable 
to certain pursuits, which occupy the men of 
the world ; the general unlawfulness of which 
is fully implied, though they neither are Hoc 
could haye b^een forbidden by name.* . 



Nothing seems important to me but so far as 
it is connected with morals. The end — the 
cui bono ? — enters into my view of evety thing. 
Even the highest acts of the intellect become 
criminal trifling, when they occupy much of 
the time of a moral creature, and especially 
of a minister. If the mind cannot feel and 
treat mathematics and music and every thing 

• See 'this idea illustrated with reg^ard to Articles of 
Faith in Joneses '' Short view of the ars^ument between 
the church of England and Dissenters,^' in the ^^Scbo{- 
ar Armed." Vol u. p. 69. J. P. 
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else as a trifie, it has been sedaced and enslav- 
ed. Brainerd, and Grimshaw, and, Fletcher 
were men. Most of us are dwarfs'. 

In imitating examples, there are two rules to 
be regarded : we must not stretch ours beyooct 
our measure : nor must we despise that in an- 
othei:, which is unsuitable to ourselves. 

A PIECE has been written to prove that the 
Gospel is preached to sinners, only in the 
lowest state of misery and imbecility. Some 
men get hold of an opinion, and push it so far 
that it meets and contradicts other opinions, 
fairly deducible from Scripture. And it is no 
uncommon thing with them to suppose, that 
nobody else holds the. same opinion ; when, if 
they would look into the minds of other men, 
they would find themselves deceived. We 
'preach the Gospel to sinners in the lowest con- 
dition ; and the only reason 1 do not preach it 
to devils, is, that I find no gospel provided for 
devils. As to the Roman Catholic notion of a 
grace of congruity, in their sense of it I utter- 
ly disclaim it. Some of the best of them taught 
that God prepared the heart for himself in 
various, unseen ways. And who can deny this ? 
but this is far different from the notion, that 
some minds haVe a natural congruity or suita- 
bleness to the Gospel. The fallow-ground of 
the heart may be broken-up, ploughed, and 
prepared by unseen and most circuitous means. 
1 have gone from hearing a man preach incom- 
parable nonsense who knew spiritual religion, 
22* 
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to hearing a man of a carnal mind and habits 
who knew nothing^ of Bpiritnal religion preach 
incomparable sense, and 1 thought t^e carnal 
preacher much most likelj to call men to some 
feeling of religion. 

The imagination is the grand oi^n, wiiereby . 
truth can make successful approaches to thfe 
mind. Some preachers deal much with the 
passions: they attack the hopes and fears of 
men. But this is a very different thing from 
the right use of the imagination, as the medium 
of impressing truth. Jesus Christ has left per* 
feet patterns of this way of managing men.-* 
But it is a distinct talent, and a talent comrait->' 
ted to very few. It is an easy thing to mov^ 
the passions: a rude, blunt, illiterate attack 
may do this. But, to form one new figure for 
the conveyance of truth to the mind, is a diffi- 
cult thing. The world is under no small ob- 
ligation to the man who forms such a figure. 
The French strain this point so far, that the 
effort is continually seen. To be effective — 
there must be about it a naivete — an ease — a 
self-evidence. The figures of the French wri- 
ters vanish from the mind, like the flourish of 
a musical band. The figures of Jesus Christ 
sink into the mind, and leave there the indeli« 
ble impress of the truth which they convey. 

The religious world has a great momentum.;— 
Money and poWer, in almost any quantity, are 
brought forth into action, when any fair object 
is set before it. It is a pendulum, that sifings 
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with prodigioQs force. Bat it wants a regula- 
tor. If there is no regulating force on it of 
sufficient power, its motions will be so violent 
and eccentric, that it will tear the machine to 
pieces. And, therefore, when I have any in- ' 
nuence in its designs and schemes, I cannot help 
watching them with extlreme jealousy, to 
throw in every directing and regulating power 
which^an be obtained from any quarter. 

Nothing can be proposed so wild or so absurd, 
as not to find a party — and often a very lai^ 
party — ready to espouse tt. It is a sad reflec- 
tion on human nature, but it is too true. Every 
day's experience and history confirm it^ It 
would have argued gross ignorance of mankind 
to expect even Swedenborgianism to be reject- 
ed 9t once by the common sense of men. He, 
who laid the snare, knew that if a few charac- 
ters of some learning and respectibility could be 
' brought to espouse it, there would be soon a 
silly multitude ready to follow. 

The religious world has many features, which 
are distressing to a holy man. He sees in it 
much proposal and ostentation, covering much 
surface. But Christianity is deep and substan* 
tial. A man is soon enlisted ; but he is not 
soon made a soldier. He is easily put into the 
ranks, to make a show there ; but he is not so 
easily brought to ^o the duties of the ranks. 
We are too much like an army of Asiatics ; they 
count well, and cut a good figure ; but whea 
they come into actioD^ one has no fliat| adoth- 
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er has do cartridge — the arms of one are rastj, 
and another has not learnt to handle them. 
This was not the complaibt eqaally at all times. 
It belongfs too peculiarly to the^present daj. 
The fault lies in the master. We are like 
Falstaff. ' He took the king's money to press 
good men and true, but got t<^ether saCh rag- 
arouflSo<9 that he was ashamed to muster them. 
What is ttie consequence ? People groan under 
their connexions. Respectable persons tell me 
sncb stories of their servants, who profess re- 
ligion, as to shame and distress me. High pre- 
tensions to spirituality ! Warm zeal for certain 
sentiments! Priding themselves in Mr. Such-a- 
one^s ministry ! But what becomes of their du- 
ties ? — Oh these are. " beggarly elepients^' in- 
deed ! Such persons are alive to religious talk.; 
but, if you speak to them on religious tempers, 
the subject grows Irksome. 

Adkirxtioit and feeling are very distinct from 
each other. Some music and oratory enchant 
and astonish, but they speak not to the heart 
I have been overwhelmed by HandePs music : 
the Dettingen Te Deum is perhaps, the great- 
est composition in the world : yet I never, in 
my life, heard Handel, but 1 could* think of 
something else at the same time. There is a 
4cind of music that will not allow this. Dr. 
Worgan has so touched the oi^an at St. John's, 
that I have beeti turning backward and forward 
over the Prayer Book for the first lesson in 
Isaiah, and wondered that 1 could not find Isai- 
ah there ! The musician and the orator- fall 
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short of the full pow^r of their science, if the 
hearer is left in possession of himself. 

The church of England is not fitted, in its pre-* 
86nt state, for a general church. Its seculari* 
ty must be purged away. We shall hasten 
that day when Christians shall be of one heart 
and one mind, if we inculcate the spirit of char- 
ity on our respective circles, [.have aimed much 
at this point, and sh^ll push it farther. The 
rest must be left to Providence. He only can, 
by unknown - means, heal the schisms of the 
church, and unite it together as one externa] 
body : and that this will be done as some think, 
by persecution, appears highly probable. I 
see no other means adequate to the end. 



Hypocrisy is folly. It is much easier, safer, an<l 
pleasantei^ to be the thing which a man aims to 
appear, than to keep up the appearance of be- 
ing what he is not. When a Christian is truly 
such, he acts from a nature — a new nature — 
and all the actings of that nature have the ease 
and pleasantness of nature in them. 



Humiliation is the spirit of our dispensation— « 
not a creeping, servile, canting humility : but 
an entire self renunciation^ The Mystics of'* 
ten talk admirably on the subject. Pride icr 
the most univ.ersal and inveterate of airvices. 
Every man is a proud man, though all are not 
equally proud. No sin harasses the Christian 
so much, nor accompanies him so unweariedly. 
Its forms of exhibitingttself are infinitely rarled^ 
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and none are more commoo than the affecta- 
tioD of'humility. The assumptioD of thergarb 
of humility, in all its shades, is generally but 
i^n expression of a proud mind. Pride is the mas- 
ter-sin of the spirit ; and the grace of God, in 
the whole tenor of our dispensation, is direct* 
ed against it/ 

I BXTENo the circle of real religion very widely. 
Many men fear God, and love God, and have a 
sincere desire to serve Him, whose views of 
religious truth are very imperfect, and in some 
points perhaps utterly false. But I doubt not 
that many such persons have a state of heart 
acceptable before God. 



Man is a creature of extremes. The middle 
path is generally the wise path ; but there are 
few wise enough to find it. Because Papists 
have made too much of some things, Protes- 
•tants have made too little of them. The Pa- 
pists treat man as all sense ; and, therefore, 
some Protestants would treat him as all spirit. 
Because one party has exalted the virgin Mary 
to a divinity, the other can scarcely think of that 
most highlyjavored among women with common 
respect. The Papist pots the Apocrypha into 
his cation — the Protestant will scarcely regard 
it as an ancient record. The Popish heresy of 
hum^n merij in justification, drove Luther on 
the other side into most unwarrantable and un- 
scriptual statements of that doctrine. The Pa- 
pists consider grace as inseparable from the 
participation of the sacramentsr-the Protes- 
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tants too ofien lose sight of them as instituted 
means of conveyiog grace. 

The language of irreligion in the. heart, is, 
" give — give — now — ^oow — whatever the flesh 
and the eye lust after, and whatever gratifies 
the pride of life. Give it now — for, as to any 
reversion, I will not sacrifice a single lust for it ; 
or if [ must have a religion, it shall be any thing 
rather than that demeaning system which 
makes every thing a mere boon." 

Instead of attempting any logical and meta- 
physical ezpiahiation of justification by the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, all which at^ 
tempts have human infirmity stamped upon 
them, 1 would look at the subject in the great 
and impressive light in which scripture placets 
it before me. It teaches me to regard the in- 
tervention of Christ for me, as the sole ground 
of all expectation toward God. In considera- 
tion of his sufferings, my guilt is remitted, and 
I am restored, to that which 1 had lost by sin. 
Let us add to this, that the sufferings of Christ 
were in our stead, and we shall see the point 
of view in which Scripture sets him forth as 
the deserver and procurer to us of all pardon 
and grace. The thing is declared — not ez^ 
plained. Let us not therefore darken a sub- 
ject which is held forth in a prominent light, 
by our idle endeavors to make it better under- 
stood. 

Regeneration and conversion may be distin- 
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gaished from each other^ though they cannot 
be separated. They may be distinguished ; rb 
a man^s being disposed to go in a cefrtain road, 
and his actually going in that road, may be dis- 
tinguished : for regeneration is God's disposing 
the heart to himself; but conversion is the ac- 
tual turning of the heart to- God. 



There is an immeasurable distance between 
the genuine and the spurious Christian. The 
genuine Christian may be weak, wild, eccen- 
tric, fanatical, faulty ; but he is right-hearted : 
you find the root of the matter in him. The 
spurious Christian is the most dangerous of 
men, and one of the most difficult to deal with. 
1^00 see what he is, but you fidd it almost im- 
possible to keep clear of him. He will seek 
your acquaintance, in order to authenticate his 
own che^racter — to indorse his own reputation. 
But avoid him. His errors and vices will be 
assigned to the. church, by an indiscriminating 
world. There is less danger in associating 
with worldly people by profession, i^nd more 
tenderness to be exercised toward them. St. 
Paul teaches us the distinction, 1 Cor. v. 9-11. 

1 FEEL disposed to treat carnal men and car- 
nal ministers with tenderness, not to shew them 
that I am a spiritually- proud man* Let them 
see that you have somft secret in possession, 
which keeps you quiet, humble, patient, holy, 
meek, and affectionate, in a turbulent and 
passionate world. 
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The character of Balaam is pot uncommon in 
the church. 1 have heen amazed to see religf- 
|oas professors, w|iose ungodly character has 
been known and read of all men, who have 
nevertheless entertained a good opinion of 
themselves. I have accounted for it, bj sup- 
posing that they build entirely'on the distinc- 
tion of their views of truth from those of other 
men. They " know the points : they see the 
distinctions : and, moreover, they approve what 
they know, and desire to die the death of the 
righteous and be where they are — and, cer- 
tainly, they must be .the men of Qod^s coun- 
cil, and the mea who stand on his side against 
the world !'' 

I HAVE long adopted an expedient, which I have 
found of singular service. I have a shelf in 
my study,, for tried authors; and one in iny 
mind, for tried principles and characters. , 

When an author has stood a thorough ex- 
amination, and will bear to be taken as a guides 
I put him on the shelf! 

When I have more fully made up my mind 
on a FRiHciPLE, I put it on the shelf! A hun- 
dred subtle objections may be brought against 
this principle : 1 may meet with some of them, 
perhaps : but my principle . is on the shelf! 
Generally, I may be able to recall the reasons 
which weighed with me to put it there : but, 
i( not, I am not to be sent out to sea again. 
Time was, when I saw through and detected 
all the subtleties that coold be brought against 
it, . 1 have past evidence of having been 
23 
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folly coDTiDced : and there on the shelf it shall 
He! 

When 1 have turned a citARicTKR over and 
over on all sides^ and seen it throngfh and 
fbrougrh in all situations, I put it on the shelf. 
There may be conduct in the person, which 
may stumble others : there may be great in- 
consistencies: there may be strange and unac- 
countable turns — but 1 have put that charac* 
ter on the shelf: difficulties will all be cleared 
op: everything will come round again. I 
should be much chagrined, indeed, to be oblig« 
ed to take a character down which I had once 
put up ; but tha^ has never been the base with 
ne yet ; and the best guard against it, is — not 
to be too hasty in putting them there. 

I]»FLUENCE, whether derived from money, tal- 
ents or connexions, is power : there is no per** 
son so insignificant, but he has much of this 
power: the little Israelite maid, iq Naaman'a 
family, is an instance : some, indeed, suppose 
that they have more power than they really 
have ; but we generally think we have less 
than we in reality have. Whoever neglects 
or misapplies this power, is an unprofitable 
servant ; unbelief, timidity, and delicacy often 
cramp its exertion ; but it is our duty to call 
ourselves out to the exertion of this power, 
as Mordecai called out Esther (ch. iv :) it is 
our duty to watch against every thing that 
sMght hinder or pervert our influence : for 
mere reghrd to reputation will often carry 
many into errors who would not follow Aaron 
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ID ivonhippiag the gbldeo calf? Eveo men b( 
feeble public talents may acquire much' iofiiA- 
enceby kiaduess and consistency of character: 
siiDisteni are defective in resting their person^ 
al influence too much on their public ministry : 
time i^ril give weight to a man^s character ; 
and it is one advantage to a man to be cast early 
into bis situation, that he may earn a charac- 
ter. 

The instances of Xrtifice which occur in scrip* 
ture are not to be imitated, but avoided : if 
Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob^eqaivocate in or- 
der to obtain their ends, this is no warrant to 
me to do so: David's falsehood concerning 
Goliath's sword argued distrust of God. If any 
part of the thith which I am bound to com^ 
municate be concealed, this is sinful artifice : 
the Jesuits in China, in order to remove the 
offence t>f the cross, declared that it was a 
falsehood invented by the Jews that Christ was * 
crucified ; but they were expelled from the 
empire : and this was designed, perhaps, to be 
held up as a warning to all missionaries, that 
no good end is to be carried by artifice. 

Bat ADDRESS is of a different nature. There 
is no falsehood, deception, or equivocation in 
address. ^ St. Paul, for instance, employed law- 
ful Address, and not artifice, when he set the 
Sadducees and Pharisees at variance : he em- 
ployed a lawful argument to interest the Phar- 
isees in his favor : this was great address, but 
it had nothing of criminal artifice. In Joshua's 
ambushes for the men of Ai there was nothing 
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BNiful: it Was a lawful stratagem of- war: it. 
woold have beea unlaw fal to tell the men of 
Ai there was do ambush : hut they knew that 
tbej came out of their city liable to such am- 
bushes. Christ's conduct at Emmaus, and that 
of the Angels of Sodom, were meant as trials 
of the regard of those with whom they were 
conversing. 

Precipitation is acting without sufficient 
grounds of action. Youth is the peculiar sea- 
son of precipitation : the young man^s motto is 
^^ onward P' There is no such effectual cure of 
this evil, as experience ; when a manis made 
to feel the effects of his precipitation, both in 
body and mind : and God alone can thus bring 
a man acquainted with himself. There is a 
self- blindness in precipitation: a precipitate 
man is« at the time, a blind pan : T/uU be far 
from thee! said St. Peter: thit shall 'not hap^ 
pen to thu^ As the Lord liveth^ said David, ike 
man that hath done, this thing shall surely die I - 

There is great criminality in precipitation. 
A man under its influence is continually tempt- 
ed to take God's work out of bis bands. It is 
DOt a state of dependance. It betrays want of 
patience with respect to God; and want of 
faith: / shall one day perish by the hand of 
SauL It discovers a want of cdarity : in a rash 
nolbment we may do an injury to our neighbor, 
which we can never rep»ir. 

There are few, who do not feel that they 
are suffering through life the effects of their 
own precipitation. //«, then, that trufteth. his 
own hearty is a fool: In precipitate momenta 



we tboald learn to saj, ^^ I am not now the 
man to fpie an opinion, or to take a single 
«tep!" V 

Method, as Mrs. More sajs, is the very hinge 
of business : and there is no method without 
FtmcTUAUTY. Punctnalitj is io&portant, bfe- 
^ cause it subserves the peace and good-temper 
of a family : the want of it not only infringes 
on necessary duty, but sometimes excludes this 
duty. Punctuality is important as it gains 
time : it is like packing things in a box : a 
good packer will get in half as much more as 
a bad one. The calmness of mind which it 
produces, is another advantage of punctuality : 
a disorderly man is always in a hurry : he has 
no time to speak with you, because he is going 
elsewhere ; and when he ^ets there, he is too 
late for his business, or he must hurry away 
to another before he can finish It. It was a 
wise maxim of the Duke of Newcastle — ^^ I do 
one thing at a time.^^ Punctuality gives weight 
to character. ^^ Suclva man has made an ap- 
pointment : then 1 know he will keep it.^* And 
this generates punctuality in you : for like 
other viHues, it propagates itself: servants 
and children must be punctual, where their 
leader is so. Appointments, indeed, become 
debts: I owe you punctuality, if I have made 
an appointment with you ; and have no right 
to throw away your tkne if 1 do my own. 

It is a difficult question in ca8uistry-^Ho# r^it 
A UAV IS Bomrn to betray cowtuKxct roR osir- 
23* 
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ERAL oooD. Lei it be considered what coDse^ 
qaences woold follow from a man^s disGlosiog 
alt the evil he knows. The world would be- 
come a nest of scorpions. He must often mis* 
take, and of course calumniate. Such is hit 
incapacity to determine what is really evil in 
bis neighbor, and such are the mischiefs fre* 
que'otly arisinf from the disclosure of even 
what should ^be in truth ev4l^ that he seems 
rather called on to be silent, till circumstances 
render it a case of duty to remain sljent no lon- 
ger. But, if this be his ocneral rule, it will 
be bis duty to observe silence much ol^ener in 
cases of CONFIDENCE. Professional men — a min- 
ister — a lawyer— a medical man-^have an 
official secrecy imposed on them. If this were 
not the case— a distrest conscience could never 
nnburthen itself to its confessor. Incalcola* 
ble injuries to health and property must be 
•ustaioed, for want of proper advisers. This 
applies in a very high sense to a minister, con- 
' sidered as a confessor — a director of the con* 
science. An alarmed xonscience will unfold 
its most interior recesses before him. h is said 
Dr. Owen advised a man, who under religious 
convictions confessed to him a murder which 
be bad perpetrated some years beA^re, to sar* 
render himself up to justice. The man did so, 
and was executed. I think Dr. Owen erred 
in his advice. 1 thought myself right, in urgr 
ing on persons, who have opened their hearts 
•to me, deep humiliation before God for crimes 
comin^tted in an unconverted state : but, as it 
had pleased Him to give a thorough hatred of 
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those . crimes to the . oiiod, and a consequeDt 
seif'loatfaiDg and boiniHatioD, and yet to allow 
ID His provideoce that , they should have re- 
mained undiscovered, I judged that the matter 
might he safely left with Him. Yet there may 
be cases in which general consequences require 
that confidence «hoold he betrayed. Such 
cases usually relate to evil in ^ogress. To 
prevent or counteract such evil) it may be ne&« 
essary to. disclose what has been intrusted in 
contidence. Yet the party should be honestly 
warned,. if its purposes are not changed, what 
daty your conscience will require. 

I HAVE felt twice in my life very extraordinary 
impressions under sermons, and that from men 
least calculated to affect me. A man of great 
powers, but so dissipated on every thing that' 
he knew nothing — a frivolous, futile babbler, 
whom 1 was ready almost to despise — surprised 
^nd chained me so, in my own church at Lewes, 
that I was thunderstruck: I think it was concern- 
ing the dove not finding rest for the sole of her 
foot : he felt the subject strongly himself; and 
in spite of all my prejudices against him and 
my real knowledge of his character, he made 
me feel it as i have scarcely ever done before 
or since. In the other instance, 1 had to do 
with a very different character : he was asinn 
pie, but weak man : it pleased God, however, 
to shoot an arrow' by his hand into my heart : 
1 had been some time in a dry, fruitless frame, 
and was persuading myself that all was going 
on well : he said one day, at Lewes, with an 
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indescribable simplicitj, that ^^meo might 
cheer theoiselFes in the mornings and they 
might pass on tolerably well perhaps without 
God at noon ; but the cool of the day was com* 
ing, when God would come down to talk with 
them." It was a message from God to me : I 
felt as though God had descended into the 
church: and was about to call me to my account ! 
In the former instance, 1 was more surprised and 
astonished than affected religiously; but, in 
this, I was unspeakably moved. 

CoNSTiTirrioifAL bias is a suspicious interpreter 

of PROVIDENTIAL LEADINGS. A mau's bosettiug 

sin lies in that to which his nature is most in- 
clined f and, therefore, to walk wisely and ho- 
lily, he should be very jealous of such supposed 
leadings in Providence as draw with his constitu« 
tional propensity. He is never safe, unless he 
is in the act of collaring his nature asti' rebel, 
and forcing it into submission. A sanguine man 
sees a sign and token in every thing : in every 
ordinary occurrence, his imagination hears a 
call : bis pious fancy is the source and food of 
an eager, disquieted, and restless habit of mind. 
An enterpriting man has great facility in Snding 
God in whatever seems to open to honor, or 
influence, or power. But he has lost the right 
estimate of things : if God seem to draw with 
an ente^rprising mind, the man shoufd stand and 
tremble. Providence may really lead some 
retired and humble men into situations which 
the ambitious man would covet ; but, even io 
that ca^e, it is liot to be regarded as an evi- 
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dence of favor, so much as an increase of trial 
and responsibility : but he can never open be- 
fore an enterprising^ and ambitious character, 
unless in judgment, or in such imminence of 
trial as should call the man to self^sbspicion 
and humiUty. A pleasurable m^n easiJy 'discerns 
God's hand in every thing, which seems to ^nt 
his favorite indulgences within his power: such 
a thing was a great providence ! and he is vastly 
grateful! while he sees not that he is led 
away to broken cisterns. An idle man has a 
constant tendency to torpidity. He has adopted 
th^ Indian maxim — that it is better to walk 
than to run, and better to stand, than to walk, 
and better to sit than to stand, and better to 
lie than to sit. He hugs himself into the no- 
tion, that God calls him to be quiet: — that he 
is not made for bustling and noise ! — that such 
apd such a thing plainly shew him he ought to 
retire and sit still ! A busy man is never at 
rest : he sees himself called so often into ac- 
tion, that he digs too much to suffer any thing 
to grow, and waters so profusely that he drowns. 
The danger in all these cases is, lest a man 
should bless himself in his sNi^REsi 

Adam well observes : — "A poor country parson, 
fighting against the Devil. in his parish, has no- 
bler ideas than Alexander had.'' Men of the 
world know nothing of true glory : they know 
nothing of the grandeur of that sentiment — 
Thou, O God^ art the thing that I lotigfor! You 
may, perhaps, 6nd this sentiment in the corner 
of some monastery, where a poor ignorant 
creature is mumbfing over his prayeps : or, it 
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may even be foand to exist with the nonsense 
and fanaticism of a Swedenborgian ; btit, where- 
ever it is^ it is true dignity. 

Look at the bravery of the world ! Go into 
the Park. Who is the object of admiration 
there ? — The captain swelling and strdttiag at 
the head of his corps ! And what is there at 
the coart ?— -^^ Make way J Make way !'' And 
who is this ? A bit' of clayij with a ribbon tied 
round it ! Now it makes nothing against the 
comparative emptiness and littleness t>f these 
things, that i or any man should be ensnated 
by them^ and play the fool with the rest of the 
species. Truth is truth, and dignity is dignity 
in spite of the errors and folly of any man Uy« 
ing. 

But this is the outside. What are the great* 
est minds, and the noblest projects of the world, 
compared with a Christian ! Take Mr. Pitt for 
an instance : and contrast him with the most 
insignificant old woman in the church of Christ { 
If the Bible be not true, you have no standard : 
all your reasonings, and science, and philosophy, 
and metaphysics, are gross absurdity and folly. 
But, if tbe Bible be true, Mr. Pitt, great and 
noble as he is, yet, considered as a mere politi- 
cian, even Mr. Pitt has a little, contracted, 
mean mind! — a driveller! — an earth-worm! 
Compared with his projects and schemes, the 
old woman, who rises at two o'clock in the 
morning, lights her farthing candle, stands all 
day over her wash-tub, at night puts on her 
red cloak, steals out to some place of worship, 
hears the truths of the gospel mangled per- 
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hftps with igDo^nt yet honest zeal, but draws 
ID good into an honest and prepared heart — 
why, this woman is a heroine — a noble mind 
— compared with the greatest of men, consider- 
ed as a mere man of this world ! 

Bishop Wilkins has said admirably, That 
nothing in man is great, but, so far as it is con- 
nected with God. The only wise thing record- 
ed of Xerxes, is his reflection on the sight of his 
army — That not one of that immense multitude 
would survive a hundred ye^rs : it seenis to 
have been a momentary gle^m of true light 
and feeling. 



APPENDIX. 

REMARKS BT MR. CECIL, COMMUNICATED TO 
THE EDITOR BT SOME FRIENDS. 



A HIDING-PLACE implies secrecy. He, who can 
say uoto God, Thou art my hiding-place^ may 
go abroad about his affairs, and may pass 
through a thousfiud dangers^ and yet at the 
same time, have such a hiding place, id the 
favor aud protection of God, that, when he 
seems to be exposed on every side, still he is 
secured and hidden from every evil. 

• — — — ^ 

A GREAT man, however high his office and tal- 
ents, is dependent on little things. Jonah woi 
exceeding glad of his gourd. However splendid 
and towering, man is crushed beneath the moth^ 
if God does not uphold him : so that, while we 
are admiring the great man as he is called, and 
however he may be disposed to admire him- 
. self and to speak great swelling words of vanity^ 
facts will show that he is a poor, dependent 
creature, who cannot liv« a moment without 
God. If the Holy Spirit opens his eyes, he 
will perceive that he cannot stand alone } but 
can only support himself and climb, like the 
ivy, by clasping one stronger than himself. 



Dreams are common to steeping. No man be- 
gins to slumber in religion, but he falls into 
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some goldeo dream. It is a device of Satan to 
sed.nce men into a drowsy state, and then to 
beguile them with some dream. When the 
duties of religion become irksome, then he pre- 
sents some novelty which allures and deceives 
us : whereas, had we been in life and vigor, 
we should have detected the deceit. 

There are no greater objects of pity in the 
world, than men who are admired by all around 
for their nice discernment and fine taste in ev«^ 
ery thing of a worldly nature, but have no taste 
for the riches that endure for ever — no love 
for God or his word — no love for Christ or 
their souls. In such a state, however admired 
or respected, they cannot see the kingdom of 
God. 

A SPIRITUAL man is a character that rises far 
above all worldly wisdom and science. He is 
described by our Lord as born of the Spirit, 
Spiritual senses are given to him. He has a 
spiritual taste, that rejects whatever is injuri- 
ous, and gladly receives whatever is salutary 
to the spirituallife : he duire$ the sincere miUc 
of the word^ thai he may grow thereby. He hns 
a spiritual sight : he hoh not at the things which 
are seen^ but at the things which are not seen. He 
SMELLS a sweet savor in the things of God : His 
name is as ointment poured forth. He has a 
quick FEELMG. And he has a spiritual bar: 
My sheep hear my voice. He lives in a world of 
his own : he is tried by spiritual conflicts, and 
supported by spiritual comforts. If tbe things 
24 
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of God do not afford him cODSolattoa he droops, 
aod nothings in this world xan lift up his head : 
he will say to every other object, Miserable 
comforttrs are ye all S He is pursuing^ a spirita* 
al end, and while others boast and are puffed 
up with their great attainments, he is bumbled 
in the dust, and gif es all glory to God. 

The&e are critical circumstances, under which 
a man who is in general on his guard, is called 
to redouble his Christian vigilance. If he is 
about to encounter imminent danger, for in- 
stance, he will take care to secure himself by 
every possible means. A house may be well 
guarded and secured, but, if there is any fear 
and expectation of thieves, every place will 
be doubly barred and watched. Good care 
may be taken, in the general habits of a fami- 
Iji to gasrd against fire ; but if it be known 
that a spark has fallen among any combusti* 
bles, every possible search is made to discover 
it and to prevent its ravages. Thus should 
every servant of Christ redouble his guard in 
critical circumstances. He should remember, 
that, while awful providences seem to be 
threatening us, and while we are surrounded 
with dangers on every side, and while the en- 
emy of our souls is going <dKnU as a roaring It- 
on seeking whom he may devour^ it ill becomes 
us to trifle. Let us stir up ourselves, und at- 
tend to our Master^s admonition, Let your Unm 
he girded aboiU^ and your lights burnings and ye 
yofitrsehes Uke tmto men ^i wait for their Lord. 
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If St. Paul bad not been an entire character, 
he would not have spoken so ingenuously of 
himself as he does in the 7th to the Romans. 
He wonld have acted as many others have done : 
he would have put the best aspect-on things. 
He woald not have opened the chambers ofim* 
agtry ; and have shewed, while all the church 
was admiring him, what was passing within. 
Here were real simplicity and humility-— no- 
thing of that Pharisee which he once was. 
The Pharisee is become a Pnblican : the real- 
ity is coming foi* ward ; and he seems to say, ^^ Is 
any man groaning under a body of sin and 
death ? — on searching his heart, does he find 
that therein dwelleth no good thing ? — This ift 
my case also ; and if I have any thing where* 
In to glory, it is in Christ and not in myself.'' 

CHARrnr should teach us to exercise hope and 
love toward all men — hope toward those who 
are without, and love toward those who are 
within, the walls of the city of God. Of those 
without, we are apt to despair too soon, and to 
say. There is no hope ; when we shodld labor 
to allnre them into, the church of God, and to 
impress them with a sense of its glory and its 
privileges. Toward those within the walls-, 
we sometimes fail in the exercise of love : we 
are too much influenced in our feelings toward 
them by a di£ference of education, taste, or 
disposition ; while the great question ought to 
be, " Are they really felhw-citizens with the 
saints^ and of the household of Ood ?^ — and if i^o, 
whatever their defects may be, we ought to 
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honor and loye^them as the templa of the Holy 
Ghott. 

When Christians are ""delivered from trouble, 
tbej are apt soon to forget it ; and to lose sight 
of the holy resolutions formed while under af- 
fliction: the strong impressions soon decay. 
Whereas if we were enabled to glory in iribw 
laiion-^if our conscience were made tender — 
if more reality were put into our prayers — we 
should take heed how we give way to an evil 
Jheart of unbelief: we should remember, too, 
how our troubles were brought on us, and the 
benefits which we received while they contia. 
ued : we should watch that we might not esti* 
mate them falsely : and at all times, we should 
bear it in our mind, that it is not suffering 
which hurts us, but sin. 



Some men will follow Christ oo certain condi- 
tions — if he will not lead them through rough 
roads — if he will not enjoin them any painful 
tasks — if the sun and wind do not annoy them 
— if he will remit a part of his plan and order. 
But the true Christian, who has the spirit of 
Jesus, will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, ^^ Whith" 
er thou goest^ I will go ! whatever difficulties, 
and dangers may be in the way. 

It is our happiness, as Christians, that, howev- 
er we may change our place, we shall never 
change our object. Whatever we lose, we 
shall not lose that which we esteem better 
than life. God has made to us this gra- 
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cious promise-—/ will dwell in them^ and walk 
in thtm. And though we may endure much af- \ 
flictioD, and pass through many deep waters, 
yet this is our honour and comfort, the Lord 
n WITH us! and then — what is difficulty? — 
what is tribulation ? — what is death ! — Death 
to a Christian is but an entrance into the city 
of God! it IS but joining a more blessed com- 
pany, and singing in a more exalted strain, than 
he can do in this world. 

Toe WAT of every man is declarative of the 
END of that man. 

How difficult is it to show those who are in the 
h6use pf mourning, that God is teaching them, 
that, if they had not leaned so much on their 
creature«>support8, they had not been so brok< 
en ! Still they are crying, O Abtalom^ my sonf 
my sofkl Why is it that we are shocked to see 
the world falling to pieces around us, when we 
•hall leave it ourselves to-morrow— perhaps 
to-day? We forget that it is the design of God 
to dash every thing to pieces. It is by these 
trials that we begifi to learn we have been 
walking by sense rather than by faithr— and 
looking at our children and our possessions as , 
^hough we were never to lose them. \ 

It is by faith that we are relieved under the 
difficulties of sense. Sense revolts, when it 
views our great high Priest on the cross — 
Faith glories in this object ! Sense talks like 
the Jews : Hi 9€ned otkers : himHtf h$ cannot 
24* 
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iove : if he he now the King of Itraelf let kim 
ceme down from the crois^ and we xoUl. believe 
hita. — Faith, lays hold on him as the Savior of 
the world, and cries^ Lord ! remember me whea 
tho}^ comest into thy kingdom ! Stense envies the 
prosperous worlding;, and calls him happy — 
Faith g-oes into the sanctuary, to see what his 
end will be. ,When the waves run high, Sense 
ciamors-r-Faith says ^^ Speak but the word, and 
the winds and waves shall obey thee.'' When 
we feel^ our earthly house of this tabernacle tak- 
ing down. Sense sinks — bat Faith says, We know^ 
that^ if our earthly hofise of tf^is tabernacle be dis^ 
solved^ we have a building of God^ a house not 
made with hands^ eternal in the heavens. 

Wisdom prepares for the worst : but folly leaves 
the worst for that day when it comes. 

Abraham teaches us the right way of conyers- 
ing with God : — And Abraham fell on hts.faee^ 
and God talked with him ! When we plead 
with Him our faces should be in the dust : we 
shall not then speak lightly of him, nor com- 
plain ; nor will there be any more boasting. 
We shall abase ourselves and exalt God ! 

The Christian's secret intercourse with God 
will make itself manifest to the world. We may 
not see the husbandman cast the seed* into the 
ground, yet when the com grows and ripens 
we know that it was sown. The mere profes- 
sor, who may be found every where but in his 
secret cbamfoer^ may think that with care he 
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shall pass for a g^ood Christian : bat he. mis* 
lakes, for the spirit will discover itself^ ^ 
what sort it is. He, who would walk safely 
and hoDorablj, miist walk closely with. Go^ in 
secrei* 

A VARIET7 of circamstances render the sinner^a 
first approaches to Christ difficult. They, 
who find an easy access, will find, an easy de* 
parture when trodbles arise. 

The most likely method We can take to hasten 
the removal of what we love, is, to value it 
too much — to think on it with endless anxiety 
— to LIVE on its favor with solicitude. It shall 
soon either becooie a thorn in our side, or be 
taken away. 



Be ye not unequally yoked. If a believer mar- 
ries an unbeliever, the miseries which ensue 
are endless. Were they determined, in kind- 
ness, to grant all they could to each other | 
^et they live as in two separate worldsC There 
18 a great gulf between them, which cannot 
be passed without th'e grace of God ; on which, 
while all should hope and pray for it, none 
should presume. They cannot taste the same 
pleasures, nor share the same sorrows, nor 
pursue the same objects, nor walk in the same 
path. What hope, then, can there be of com- 
fort? Every Christian finds the corruptions of 
his own heart, the snares of the world, and the « 
devices of Satan, together with innumerable 
secret anxieties, quite enough to struggle with 
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ID his jouroey to heaven, without adding anoth* 
er to his difficulties. 

Iv studying the word of God, digest it under 
these two heads : either as removing obstruo* 
tioDS, which keep God and thee asunder ; or 
as supplying some uniting power to bring God 
and thee together. 

Perhaps it is a greater energy of Divine Pow- 
er, which keeps the Christian from day to day, 
from year to year — praying, hoping, runnii^, 
believing — against all hindrances — which rnain* 
tains him as a uvino martyr : than that which 
bears him up for an hour in 8acri&:ing himself 
at the stake. 

By the course of his Providence, God will as- 
sert the liberty of his council* 

Let me ask, erery day, what reference it hai 
to the Day of judgment; and cultivate a dis* 
position to be reminded of that day. 

Ihdvlob not a gloomy contempt of any thing 
which is in itself good : onl^ let it keep its place. 

God has called us to meet his best gift to man 
•—his only-begotten SoO'-^oot in a splendid 
court, but in a manger ! — in the wilderness 1 
•—in Gethsemane ! — before the high priest, 
when they spat in his face and buffeted him^ 
and smote him !— at the cross ! — and at the 
sepnlchre ! Thiis it is that he corrects the 
pride and ambition of the human heart ! 
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There is Id sin, not oi^lj aa in finite mischief 
done to the man, but it is accompanied by an 
infataationthal surpasses all description. When 
the Jiieart declines from God, and loses com- 
munion with Christ, the man resembles one in 
a consumption, who is on the brink of the grave 
Sfnd yet talks of a speedy recovery ! A denth 
will come on the spirit, which will be perceiv* 
ed and felt by all around : yet, when the most 
affectionate friends of such n man attempt to 
expostulate, they often find him not only in* 
sensifoleii but obstinate and stout-hearted. He 
who, like Samson, the champion of Israel, lays 
his head in the lap of temptation, will rarely 
rise again as he lay down : he may say, / wtU 
go out^ M at other times before^ and shake my- 
self: but he wists not that the Lord is departed 
from hiin I — Strangers have devoured his strength, 
and he knoweth it not ! 

The whole life of Christ was one continued ez« 
pression of the same desire. — "Let me lay a- 
side my glory — let me expire on the cross — so 
that thy kingdom may come !'' And the blood 
of every martyr, who ever suffered in the 
cause of God, cried " Let thy Kingdom come P' 

Growth in grace manifests itself by a simplici- 
ty — that is, a greater naturalness of character. 
There will be more usefulness, and less noise; 
more tenderness of conscience, and less scru- 
pulosity : there will be more peace, more 
humility : when' the full corn is in the ear| it 
bends down because it is full. 
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Tub history of all the ^eat characten of the 
Bible is summed np io this one sentence :-^-* 
they acquainted tl^mseWes with God, and ac- 
quiesced in his will in all things 

GoD^s way of answering the Christianas prayer 
for an increase of patience, experience, hope^ 
and loFe — usually is to put him into the far* 
nace of tribulation. St. James therefore says. 
Count it all joy when ye fall into divers iempta^ 
tioni. People of the world count it all joy whea 
they are in ease and affluence ; but a Chris- 
tian is taught to count it all joy when he is tried 
as gold in the fire. 

* ?— ^— 

Iir ^Christ we see the most perfect exhibilioa 
of every grace, to which we^ as his followers, , 
are called. Let there be hut in us that pover- 
ty of spirit-^that disposition to bear with pro* 
vocations, and to foi^ve injuries — that obe- 
dience to God and acquisescence in his will<-— 
that perseverance in doing good-rthat love 
which overcometh all, difficulties— ^that OEieek* 
ness, humility, patience, compassion, and gen- 
tleness which were found in Christ ; and if any 
man should be so ignorant and dehmfed as to 
imagine that this is not true dignity of cHARic- 
TEK, let it be remembered that this was the 
mwd which was also in Christ Jesus ! 

Looking back is more than we can sustain with- 
out going back ! 

When the multitudes followed pur Lord oa a 
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{»aiticQlar occasion, althoagh he wi^ed for re-' 
tirement and bad gone purposely to s4ek it, 
jet he gave op his design and attended to them. 
Mark the condescension and tenderness of 
such conduct, in opposition to a sour, monastic, 
morose temper. We are too fond h>( our own 
will. We want to be doing what we fancy 
mighty things ; but the great point is, to ^ do 
small things, when called to them, in a right 
spirit. 

The world will allow of a yehemence approach- 
ing to ecstasy, on almost any occasion but that, 
which, above all others, will justify it. 

A cRRiSTiAH will find his parenthesis for prayeV, 
even through his busiest hours. 

We treat sensible and present things as reali- 
ties, and future and eternal things as fables : 
whereas the reverse should be our habit. 

An Enthusiast will court trouble, and that for 
iTSELt*: but a Christian, while he doe^ not 
court it, yet rejoices in it : not for its own 
sake, but because he knows that iribulathn 
workeikpaiienee, and patience experience^ and eX' 
perienee hope — a hope that tnaketh not ashamed. 
While patience is the fruit of his conflicts and 
trials, he gains experience by them: he ac- 
quires the knowledge which a traveller ob- ~ 
tains in performing a long journey : he is in 
possession of a bundle of choice ma|[ims and 
observations, gathered with much pains : he is 
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taught bjr them to know his own heart :^ he is 
brought acquainted with the faithfulness and 
mercy of God, in holding him up in the deep 
^waters, and accompanying him through the 
fire of affliction. And this experience produ- 
ces hope — a hope that he is savingly united to 
Christ — a hope that he is in the church of God 
—a hope of the glory of God- — a hope that 
maketh not ashamed^ keeping us steady at an- 
chor through every storm, and when every 
other support fails. 

There are but two states in the world which 
may be pronounced happy — either that of the 
roan who rejoices in the light of God^s coun- 
tenance, or that of hifn who mourns after it. 

Let the warm*hearted Christian be careful of 
receiving a wrong bias in religion. When a 
ball is in motion, almost any thing presented to 
it obliquely will turn it wholly out of its course. 
Beware, therefore of a wrong direction in 
Christianity. Fix your attention ever on such 
examples as St. John and St. Paul, and hear 
how they speak : If any man love not the Lord 
Je$us Christy let hitn be ^natkema^ Maranatha ! 

God denies a Christian nothing, but with a de- 
sign to give him something better* 

God teaches some of his best lessons in the 
school of affliction. It is said that St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians has quite the spirit 
and air of a prison. That school must be Iral j 
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Excellent, which produces such experience and 
wisdom. 

We cannot boHd too confidently on the merits 
of Christ, as onr only hope ; nor can vv^ think' 
too much of the mind that was in Christ, as onr 
great example. 

A CHRISTIAN does not glory in trihulatiim^ as be 
does ib the cross of Christ. The Cro^s of Christ 
is the oBjecT in which he glories : but he gloried 
in tribulation as an appointed means and instru- 
ment in the hand of God, of accomplishing his 
own pleasure and promoting our real good« 

Never was there a man of deep piety, who 
has not be^n brought into extremities — who 
has not been put into the fire — who has not 
been taught to say, Th<mgh he slay me yet will / 
irust in him I 

A CHRISTIANAS steps ate not only safe, but steady: 
— 'iie, thax believeih^ shall not make haste. When 
DANGER approaches, he shal^ not be thrown 
into confusion from his alarm, so as to be rea- 
dy to say " Whither shall I run ?" but, finding 
himself on safe ground, he shall be quiet. Be* 
ing built on the sure ^foundation and staUished 
in Christ^h^ shall not make haste in. his expec- 
tations: jie shall not make haste with respect 
to the promises, as though they were long in 
their accomplishment, knowing that all the prO" 
mises of God are Yea, and, in Christ, Amen ! In 
AFFucTioN| he shall not make haste in ronoing 
^ 25 
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to broken cisterns; as Asa did, when, m kU 
, dtieote, he iought not to the Lord^ InU to the phygim 
eians: he shall not be alarmed, or driTen aboat, 
as one who hift not a strong*hold to enter; bat 
shall say, None of theee thingi move me ! neither 
count I my life dear wUo myeelf^ to that I might 
finith my course with joy I With respect to his 
CHARACTBR, the Christian shall not make haste : 
if a cloud come orer his reputation, and men 
will suspect his integfrity without grounds, he 
will commit himself to €rod, and wait his oppor* 
tunity, and not make rash haste to justify- and 
clear his character. ' 

Wheit a man can say, ^^ My GodP^ if he can 
add no more, that is sufficient: for m^ God is 
all-wise in appointing, and almighty to uphold 
and to deliver. My God is a Father to me in 
Christ : yea he is a Father who hid his face 
from Christ for my good. If, then, 1 am ia 
darkness, let me remember that God never had 
a Son that was not sometimes in the dark ; for 
even Christ, his only- begotten Son, cried out 
.My Ood ! My Chd I why hatt thouforeaken me ? 

Few Christians, if any, sufficiently honor Christ, 
as governing their concerns. They do not 
say, *^ Now, while I am praying on earth, my 
Saviour is working for me in heaven. He, is 
saying to one, ^ Do this P-«and to another, ^ Do 
that ! — and all for my good )" While Jeremiah 
was, doubtless, crying to God out of the don* 
geon, Ebed-melech was interceding < for him 
i^ith the king, and they were preparing the 
means of his deliverance. See Jer. xxzviii. ' 
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Let the restless, comfortless st&t« of a backsli- 
der, distinguish him from an apostate. 

If you have set out in the ways #f God, do not 
stumble at present difficulties. Go forward. 
Look not behind. 

SoMETmNG must be left as a test of the loyalty 
of the heart-^in Paradise, the Tree : in Israel 9 
k Canaanite : in us, Temptation. 



RcLioious joy, is a holy, a delicate deposit. It 
is a pledge of something greater, add must not 
be thought lightly of: for let it be withdrawEi 
only for a little, and, notwithstanding the ex* 
perience we may have had of it, we shall find no 
living creature can restore it to us, and we can 
oqly, with David, cry, Restore unto me, O Lord^ 
the joy of thy scdvaiion, 

A CHRISTIAN should be Ware of that temptaion, 
Why should I wait for the Lord any longer ? He 
should remember, if it is a time of extremity, 
that is the very reason why he should wait. 
If his way is so hedged up that he cannot go 
forWard, he should say, ^^ Now is the time for 
me to stand still, and wait till God opens my 
way.^' When my spirit was overwhelmed with-^ 
tn me, then thou knewest my path. 

Human nature is always putting forth its fears 
and unbelief, in anxious questions concerning to^ 
morrow^ or some threateniog calamity : but 
Christ says to every Christian, ^^ Let not^ your 
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heart be troubled^ neither let it be afraid : I go to 
prepare a place /or you; and I will protect and 
gaide yon throughout the journey thither." 

God wiih uAs t h e t ra v e 1 1 e r^s sec u ri ty . J acob 
was destitute : he had a long and dreary jour- 
ney, but God said, Behold I am with thee^ and 
vnll keep thee in all places whither thou goest. . 

God calls not for thousands of rams nor ten thou* 
sands of rivers of oil: he calls not his ^reatures 
to live in sackcloth and ashes, nor sets them to 
perform long pilgrimages, nor to inflict pains on 
their bodies. No ! the rigors of superstition 
are from man. The voice of God is, *^Be hap- 
py, here and for ever ! Fly that which will 
make you miserable every where ! Come unto 
me, all that labor and are heavy-laden^ and / voUl 
give you rest / 

The voice of Christ is. My Son^ give me thy 
heart /' and to him, who obeys, he will say, '•^ Go 
in peace I go into the grave ! go to Judgment! 
go into Eternity ! go in pence !" 

- i 

A CHRISTIAN must Stand in a posture to receive 
every message which God shall send. He must 
be so prepared, as to be like one who is called 
to set off on a sudden journey, and has nothing 
to do but to set ou't at a moment's notice : or 
like a merchant who has goods to send abroad^ 
and has them all packed up and in readiness 
for the first sail. 

How many people go out of their sphere under 
^ood pretences ! 
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A FERSOir who objects to tell a friend of his 
faults, because he has faults of bis own, acts as 
a surgeon would who should refuse to dress 
another person^s wound becauselbe had a daa* 
gerous one himself. 

When the most insignificant person tells us we 
are wrong, we ought to listen. Let us believe 
it possible we may be wrong, when any one 
supposes W'O are ; and enter into the true little^ 
ness which consists in receiving correction like 
a child. 

No man rejects a minister of God who faith- 
fully performs his office, till he has rejected 
God. 

The plainest declarations of God's favor, and 
the strongest encouragementsi are generally 
manifested in the darkest night of trial. Who 
could be more destitute than Jacob, when he 
lay down in the desert with a stone for his 
pillow ? See also Acts zzvii. 20—24. 2 Cor. 
i. 3, 4, 6. 

The pride of Israd UsHfieth to kUface; aftd 
ihiy ao not return to the Lord their God, This 
ii the worst symptom in a sinner — when he is 
too proud to go to God. Whatever be our 
condition, if there is contrition of spirit under 
it, there is hope of that man. There is no 
room for despair, to whatever lengths a. man 
may have gone in sin, if he can smite on his 
breaatt and say ^ O Lord ! thei^gh my sins tes« 
25* 
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^ tify agaiost me, yet Uioa art a God of compas- 
sion. Do thou it, for thy name^s sake." 

A CHRISTIAN should neirer attempt to try his state 
while under a temptation: he mig^ht as well 
attempt so examine the face of the moon while 
she is under an eclipse. But, when he finds 
corrupt nature setting in with a temptation— 
and who has not felt this?-— let him remember 
his Great Physician. This is the glory of the 
Son of God, that no case, either of the body or- 
of the soul, was ever found too hard for Him ! 
il^essed be God, that we have in Him a hiding-' 
place — a covert from thef stoi*m — ^a refuge from 
all our enemies ! 

The great care of the man who is content with 
the form of godliness without the power, is, 
that every thing shoald be right without ; while 
the true Christian is most careful that every 

'thing should be right within. It would be 
nothing to him to be applauded by the whole 
world, if he had not the approbation of God and 

• his own conscience. |leal religion is, therefore, 
a living principle. Any one may make a show, 
and be called a Christian, and unite himself to 
a sect, and be admired, — but, for a man to enter 
into the sanctuary ; to hold secret communioa 
with God ; to retire into bis closet, and trans* 
act all his affairs with an unseen Savior f to 
walk with God like Enoch, aud yetXo smite on 
his breast with the Publican, having* no confi- 
dence in the flesh, and triumphing oTnly in Christ 
Jesus — these are the life and acts of a new 
creature? 
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O LjDED ! let me have ant thing Inii thy frown ; 
and ANir thing, vnth thy smile !* 

' Whatever, below God,* is '^Ibe object of our 
love, will, at some time or otber, be the m^t* 
ter of our sorrow. 

Take care. Christian ! whatever you meet with 
in your way, that you forget not your father! * 
When the. proud and wealthy rush by in tri« 
mnph, while you are poor and in sorrow, hear 
the Foice of your Father saying, " My son I 
had I loved them, 1 should have corrected 
THEM too. I give them up to^he ways of their 
own hearts : but to my children, if 1 give 8or« 
row, it is that 1 may iead them to a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away f' 

It is by faith that we contemplate unseen 
things. To the eye of a clowQ, a planet ap* 
pears hut a twinkling star : but, if he looked 
through a telescope, and , were able to calcu- 
late, be* would perceive that it was a great 
world, and would be astonished at its distance 
and magnitude. While the gay ^nd the busy 
are moving on their little mole-hills fullof anx* 
iety, faith thus reaches beyond the world: 
it views death as at hand : it looks at heaven, 
and catches a glimpse of its glory s it looks at 
hell and sees the torments of the condemned: 
it looks at judgment and realizes that awful 

♦ " Give what thou canst, without Thee we are poor f 
Ahd with Thee rich, take what thou wUt away." 
Cowper, Task. V. J. P« 
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day : it looks at eternity, and says, Our Ug^ of" 
Jliction^ wkick is bui for a numunt^ w^rkt&ifof 
us a far mart exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory : while we look not cU the things which are 
seen^ hut at the things wkkh are not seen ; for 
the things which are seen^ are temportJ^ bia the 
things which are not seen are etertt^L 

Where there is a real character, ja man will 
not sit down in the Christian conflict, and say, 
^^ If I must carry aboat with me this body of 
death, 1 must submit. 1 most bear these ene- 
mies as quietly as i can." No I he will say, as 
St. Paul seems to say, *^ I will tie on no terms 
with sin ! I will raise an outcry against the cot^ 
rupt nature ! I will triumph in my Physican I 
His grace is sufficient for me : I will wait for 
a cure, and wait for it in the appointed way. 
I see light and hope, and liberty ; and 1 thank 
God, that. If I am a sinner, yet I am a sayed 
sinner !'? • ' 

God hath set the day of prosperity and the day of 
0dversity^ the one over (sgainst the other — as the 
clouds are gathered, for rain, by the shining 
of the sun : and, if for a moment they are 
blown aside, we must expect their return.— 
Wher^, in our sky, should we look for clouds? 
-^where it' is brightest : where our expecta-^ 
tions are highest. Our sharpest sorrows ariae 
out of our sweetest comforts. Rachel said, 
Give me children, or else I die : and, in obtain* 
ing what she esteemed her highest comfort-*- 
what she would have at any rate— was hidden 
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the catise, of her sharpest grief. God gave 
her chiidreo ; and, in bearing her second childi 
it came to pas$, as her soul was in departing {for 
she died,) that she Called hii name Ben^oni — the 
son of my eorrow. 

m 

. Who is the most misemble man on earth ?— ^ 
and whither shall we go to seek him ? — No\ to 
the tavern ! not to the theatre ! not even to a 
brothel ! — but to th^ church ! That man who 
has sat Sabbath after Babbath under the awak- 
ening and affecting calls of the gospel, and has 
hardened his heart against these calls — he is 
the man whose condition is the most desperate 
of all others. Woe unto thee^ Chorazin / vooe m»- 
to thte, Bethsaida ! — and thou^ Capernaum^ which 
arj exalted to heaven^ shall be thrust dawn to hell. 

Give every kind of knowledge its doe atten- 
tion and respect : but what science is to be 
compared to the knowledge of Christ crucifi- 
ed? Had a traveller lost his way in some deso 
ert, where he had wandered till he was taint- 
ing with hunger and thirst, for what would he 
first a8k?-^for music? — for paintings? — No I 
—he would ask for bread — for water! Any 
thing else offered him would be a mocking 6f 
his misery. 

What an oppressive burden is taken off a 
(Christian's shoulders, by his privilege of leav- 
' ing all consequences, whik in the path of duty 
to God ! He has done with — ^* how shall /bear . 
this trouble !'' — ^^ How shall / remove this dif* 
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ficnlty r* — *^ bow shall / get through this deep 
water f" — but leates himself in the hands of 
God. 

We may form some idea of the jojrs of heaven, 
by the innocent pleasures which God grants ns 
on earth. Here is a fine situation, with won- 
derfal prospects — every thing' to delight the 
senses : yet ail this we find in a world which 
is under a curse ! what then may we not ex- 
.pect in a heavenly world, where God exerci- 
ses all his power for our blessedness ? 

However ill men may treat ns, we should nev- 
er give them a handle to say that we misbe* 
Jiaved ourselves. Were 1 to meet my most 
bitter adversary, and know that he was coitfe 
with the most malicious intentions, 1 should en- 
deavour to be so on my guard, that he coold 
not lay his finger, with truth, on any part of 
my conduct. 

The motive determines the quality of ac- 
tions. One man may do a penurious act, be- 
cause he knows he shall be put to difficulties 
if he does not : another may do the same from 
mere avarice. The king of Edom offered iip 
his son on the wall, and his abominable cruel- 
ty excited just indigfnation : but Abraham, hav- 
ing in intention offered up his son, is held forth 
to all generations for this act as the father of 
the faithful. 

It is always a sign of poverty of nund, where 
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men iqre ever aimiDg to appear g^reat: for 
they, who are really great, Dever seera to 
know it. 

What the world calls the best company is such, 
as a pious mechanic would not condescend to 
keep : he would rather say, Turn away minp 
eytifnmik beholding vanity i 

One way of reading the Bi^le with advantage 
is, to pay it great homage : so that, when we 
come to any part which we cannot connect 
with other passages, we - must conclude that 
this arises from our ignorance, but that the 
seemiog contrarieties are in tbemselyes quite 
reconcilable* 

Yovir« Christians, on setting out in life, often 
mistake greatly in not sufficiently attributing 
events to the immediate providence of God* 
They aVe not reluctant, at Ihe end, to acknowl- 
edge that their way has been directed ; but 
they do not enough mark it as they go on. 
There is a habit of saying " Such a thing may 
TURN UP," as if it depended on chance ; where- 
as nothing will turn up, but what was ordered 
long before. One cause of this evil is, that 
the divinity of our day deals too much in com- 
mon-place : certain fundamental truths are set 
forth : and if a man professes these truths, too 
little account is made of the faith, dependance^ 
and other graces of a Christian. When a man 
becomes a Christian he is written upon, as it 
were^ '^ to bs pbovide^foe P'x— and. he oughti 
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therefore, to notice, as he goes on^ how Provi- 
dence does provide for him. 

Men nrristake in nothing so much, as. when they 
resist their dispensation : for, while God shot- 
teth lip a man, there can be no opening. Re- 
sistance does but make the dispensation harder 
tb he borne. Job says, He teareth himself in ^ 
. his anger : but shall ike R^ck be removed because 
of thee ! The man is, as it were in a. tabyrinlh *: 
and the hand, which brought him io? must be 
the hand to conduct htm out. 

We require the same hand to protect us in ap- 
parent safety, as in the most imminent and pal- 
pable dnnger. One of the most wicked men 
in my neighborhood was riding near a preci- 
pice, and fell over: his horse was killed, but 
he escaped without injury : instead of thanking 
God for his deliverance, be refused to acknowl- 
edge the hand of God therein : but attributed 
his escape to thance. The same man was af- 
terward riding on a very smooth road: his 
horse suddenly tripped and fell, and threw his 
rider over his headland killed him on the spot, 
while the horse escaped unhurt. 

If a man is dead in sin, our attempting to cor- 
rect bis false notions is like laying a dead man 
straight, who before was lying crooked.- The 
man is dead, and will remain so; though, be- 
fore, he was lying crooked, and is now lying 
straight. It matters little what right motions 
we may have, while we are dead in sin ; for 
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we shall nerer act up to tbem, tilt God awak* 
ens oor hearts. 

* — ^— 

To haye too much forethought, is the part of 
• a WRETCH ; to have too little, is the part of a 

FOOL. 

, Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will 
break a world to pieces, to make a stool to sit 
' on, . ■ 

We are too little acquainted with the sacred 
character of God. A certain man sold a pas'- 
■ session^ and brought a certain part of the price. 
We should have thought this a generous act : 
but God saw that there wanted a right estima- 
tion of his character. Many sins are suffered 
to pass, to be punished hereafter: but God 
sometimes breaks out, and strikes an offender 
dead in vindication of his own glorj. 

Remember always to mix good sense with good 
things, or they will become disgfusting. 

Things are not to be done by the effort of the 
moment, but by the preparation of past mo- 
ments. 

If there is any person to whom you feel dis- 
like^ that is the person of whom you ought 
never to speak. 

lEBiTABrLiTY urges us to take a st^p as much 
too soon, as sloth does too late. 
26 
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Whew we read the Bibie we mast always re- 
member, thaf, like the holy waters seen by 
Ezekiei,* it is Id some places, up to the ancU$ ; 
ID others, up to the kntes ; m others, up to the 
loini ; and, in some a river too deep to be fath- 
omed, and that cannot he passed over. There 
is light enough to guide the humble and teach- 
able to heaven, and obscurity enough to con- 
fouad the unbeliever. 

True religion, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
may be compared to a plum on the tree, cov- 
ered with its bloom. Men gather the plum, 
and handle it, and turn and twist it about, till 
it rs deprived of all its native bioom and beau- 
ty : the fairest hand would as much rob the 
plum of its bloom, as any other. Now all that 
little party-spirit, which so much prevails a- 
mong men, lind which leads them to say / am 
of Paul and I of ApoUos — is but handling, the 
plum till it loses its bloom. 

T^ERB are but two classes of the wise : — the 
men who serve God, because they have found 
him : and the men who seek him, because they 
have found him not. AU others may say, Is 
there not a lie in my right hand ? 

PaiLosoFHY is a proud, sullen detecter of the 
poverty and misery of man. It may turn liim 
from the world with a proud, sturdy contempt : 
but it cai^not come forward, and say " Here 

* Ezek. chk xlvU. - , * , 
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«re rest — grace— »peace — ^strength— consola- 
ti<Mi !" 

We bear much of a decekt pride — a beconino 
pride — a noble pride — a laudable pride i Can 
that be decent, of which we oaght to be a* 
shamed ? — Caa that be becoming, of which God 
has set forth the deformity^ — Cao that be no- 
ble, which God resists, and is determined to 
debase ? — Can that be laudable, which God 
calls abominable ? 

Many things are spoken of, in the Scriptures, 
as good : but there is not one thing emphat« 
ically called good, which does not relate to 
Clhrist or his coming. 

Say the strongest things you can, with candor 
and kindness, to a man's face ; and make the 
best excuse you can for him, with truth and 
justice, behind his back. . . 

Many people labor to make the narrow way 
wider. They may dig a path into the broad 
way ; but the way to life must remain a nar- 
row way to the end. 

All extremes are error. The reverse of er- 
ror is not truth, but error. Truth lies between 
these extremes. 



1 HAVE no doubt, but that there are persons of 
ey^ry description, under every possible cir- 
cumstance, in every lawful calling among 
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Christians, who will go to beaTon — that all the 
world may see, that neither their circamstan- 
ces nor calling prevented their being among 
the namber of the blessed. 

God has giren ns four books: — the Book of 
Grace ; the Book of Natare ; the Book of the 
World ; and the Book of Providence. Every 
occurrence is a leaf in one of these books : it 
does not become us to be negligent in the use 
of any of them. ^ 

ELOQtnEurcE is vehement simplicity. 

God is omniscient as well as omnipotent : and 
omniscience may see. reason to withhold what 
omnipotence could bestow. 

Atteitd to the presence of God : this will dig- 
nify a small congregation, and . annihilate a 
large one. 

Having some business to transact with a gen- 
tleman in the city, I called one day at his coun- 
ting boose : he begged 1 would call again, as 
1 had so much more time to spare than he had, 
who was a. man of business. ^^ An hour is 
nothing to you,'' said he — ^^ An hour nothing 
to a clergyman !'' said I : ^^ yOu seem little to 
understand the natare of our profession. One 
hour of a Clergyman's time rightly employed, 
Sir, is worth more to him than all the gains of 
your merchandize." 
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If a man has a quarrelsome temper, let him 
alone. The world wiil soon find him employ- 
ment. He will sooo meet with some one 
stronger than himself, who will repay him bet- 
ter than you can. A man may fight duels all 
his life, if he is disposed to quarrel. 

One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, which 
1 found on the road only half killed. I am 
shocked at the thonghtless cruelty of many 
people, yet I did a thing soon after, that has 
given me considerable ' uneasiness, * and for 
which 1 reproach myself bitterly. As I was 
riding homeward, I saw a wagon standing at 
a door, with three horses : the 'two foremost 
were eating their corn from bogs at their no- 
ses; but 1 observed the third had dropt hi? on 
the ground, and could not stoop to get any 
food. However I rode on, in absence, without 
assisting him. But when I had got nearly 
home, I remembered what 1 had observe^JI m 
my absence of mind, and felt extremely hurt 
at my neglect ; and would have ridden back 
had I not thought thcs wagoner might have 
come out of the house and relieved the horse. 
A man could not have had a better demand for 
getting off his horse, than for such an act of 
humanity. It is by absence of mind, that we 
omit many duties. 



A WICKED man is a candidate for nothing but 
hell ! — However he may live, if his conscience 
were awake he would turn pale at this question 
What shall I do in the end thereof P 
26* • 
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There is a great defect in Gray^s Elegy. Yoa 
cannot read it without feeling a melancholj : 
there ia no sunsjbine — no hope after death : it 
shews the dark side only of mortality. Bat 
a man refined as he was, and speculating on 
(he banki'uptcy of human nature, if he brought 
not evangelical views into the estimate, could 
describe human nature only as hopeless and 
FORLORN : whereas what he felt a subject of 
melancholy, is with me included in the calcu- 
lation. I know it MUST be so, and, according 
to my vie\vs, should be disappointed if it were 
not so — My kingdom^ said our Lord, ii not of 
tkii world* 

Revelatiov never staggers me. There may 
be a tertium quid, though we are not yet in 
possession of it, which would put an end to all 
our present doubts and questions. I was one 
day riding with a friend : we ' were discussing 
a subject, and I expressed myself surprised 
that such a measure was not adopted. ^^ If I 
were to tell you one thing,^' said he, *^ it would 
make all clear.^' I gave him credit that there 
did exist something, which would entirely dis- 
pel my objections. Now if this be ^he case, 
m many instances, between man and man, is 
it an unreasonable conclusion, that all the un« 
accountable points, which we may observe in 
the providence and government of God, should 
be all perfection in the Divine mind ? Take the 
growth of a seed — 1 cannot possibly say what 
tirst produces the progress of growth in the 
grain. T^ke voluntary motion — I cannot pos* 
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sibly say i?bere action begins and tbonght 
ends. The proportion between a fly's naind 
and a man's is no adequate iilustration of the 
stdte of man with respect to God; because there 
is some proportion between the minds or facul* 
ties of two finite creatares, but there can be 
none between finite man and the Infinite God. 

One little preacher will endeavor to prove, 
with a great deal of warmth, the truth of CaU 
vinistic principles :--^and another little preach* 
er will clearly demonstrate the truth of the 
Arqninian scheme. Good sense will go i>e- 
tween them, and say, ^^ There are certain 
things written on these subjects — Thus saith 
the Lord:^^ good sense will hesitate to push 
what is said to all its apparent conclusions^ for 
— It is written again. Here ends all dogma* 
tism with a wise man. 

A MOUSE that bad lived all his life in a chest, 
says the fi^ble, chanced one day to creep iip 
to the edge, and, peeping out, exclaimed with 
wonder — ^^ I did not think the world was so 
large." 

The first step to knowledge, is to know that 
we are ignorant It is a great point to know 
our place : for want of this, a man in private 
life, instead of attending to the affairs in his 
^^ chest,'' is. ever peeping out, knd then he be- 
comes a PHILOSOPHER ! he must then know evr 
er}' thing, and presumptuously pry into the 
deep and secret councils of God — not consider- 
ing that man is finite, and has no faculties to 
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comprehe&d and jod^e of the great scheme of 
things. We can form no other idea of the dis- 
pensations of God, nor can have any knowl- 
edge pf spiritual things, except what God has 
taught us in his word ; and, where he stops, 
we must stop. He has not told us^wh j he per- 
mitted the angels to fall — why he created Ad- 
am — why he suffered sin to enter into the 
world — why Christ came in the latter ages — ^ 
when he will come to judgment — what will be 
the doom of the Heathen nations — nor why 
our state throughout eternity was made to de- 
pend on such a moment as mane's life : all 
these are secrets of his council. Where watt 
thou^ when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
God urges it on us again and again, that sin has 
entered-^and that we must fitefrom the wrath 
to come. Christ, in the days of his flesh, nev- 
er gratified curiosity : he answered every in- 
quiry according to the spirit of the inquirer, 
not according to the letter of the inquiry : if 
any man came in humility for instruction, he 
always instructed ; but, when any came to ^ 
gratify a vain curiosity, he answered, as when 
one said Lord^ are there few that be saved ? — 

STRIVE TO ENTER VS AT THE STRAIT GATE ! — Or, aS 

when another inquired, Lord^ and what shall 
this man do? — What « that to thee? Follow 

THOU ME. 

We are too ready to say, in trouble, Ail these 
things are against me ! but a Christian should 
say, ^^ This or that may seem against me ! but 
there is mercy for me : there is a Savior : 
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there is God's word : aod there are liis ordi"* 
napces." He should he more careful to enu* 
merate what is for him, than what is against 
him. He should look over the list of his spir- 
itual and temporal mercies, as well as that of 
his sorrows ; and remember, that what things 
are against him are so on account of his sin. 
Our pilgrimage is but short : — let us make^use 
of our helps and means. God has given us a 
guide, and a support to lean on : when the 
clouds gather, we have only to look to Jesus. 
We are not to expect the joys of he&ven while 
on earth :— let us be content that there is a 
highway for us to walk in, and a leader to con- 
duct us in that way. 

It is a Christian's business, as much as possi-; 
ble, consistently with his duty,- to lessen his 
cares and occupations in the world.^ It is very 
common .to hear Christians complain what a 
hindrance business is, wHile they are^ perhaps, 
at the very time, too anxious to increase it! 
There is some fallacy, too, in the complaint : 
for, where there is a principle of grace, it will^ 
prevail even in a multitude of engagements. 
There is much difference between sbekimo bu- 
sy situations, and being found in them. 

What we call ^^ taking steps in life,'' are most 
^ serious occurrences ;»«8pecially if there be, 
in the motive, any mixture of ambition. Where- 
fore gaddest thou ahout to change thy wa) ? / 

The dispensation of grace^ to some, is little 
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more than a cootiDual combat with corrap- 
tioos : so that, instead of advaDcing, a man 
seems to be bat jast able to preserve himself 
from sinking. A boat, with' the tide full 
against it, does well if it can keep from driving 
back, and must have strong force indeed to get 
forward. We must estimate grace by the op- 
position which it meets with. 

How blessed is the Christian, in the midst of 
his greatest troubles! It is trae we cannot 
say be i^ perfect in holiness — ^that he has nev- 
er any doubts — ^that his peace of mind is never 
interrupted — >that he never mistakes Provi- 
dence : bat, after all, his is a blessed condi- 
tion ; for he is supported under his trials, and 
instructed by the discipline : and, as to his 
fears, the evil under the apprehension of which 
he is ready to sink, frequently does not come* 
— or it does not continue— or it is turned into 
a blessing. 

OnrB of the greatest impositions of Satan bn 
the mind, is that o£ quieting a man in the par- 
suit or possession of what is lawful. So that 
it is not murder, or adultery, or theft which he 
is committing, all is well ! Because a man^a 
bed is his own, he may idle away in it his in- 
estimable time ! Because his business is law- 
ful, a man may intoxicate his mind with the 
pursuit of it! 

The very heart and root of sin, is an indepen- 
dent spirit We erect the idol self ; and not 
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only wish others to worship, but worship it 
ourselves. 

We must take care when we draw parallel ca- 
ses, not to take such as are not or cannot be 
made parallel. For instance — we may ask, 
before we act, ^^ What would Jesus Christ do, 
in this case ? or what would. St. Paul ?'' but 
we cannot be guided by this rule m every 
thing, because Christ's mission was peculiar : 
it was an unparalleled event : it was for three 
years only : and, like a great fire, he was al- 
ways bumiog-^always intent on one point. St 
Paul also was in peculiar circumstances : he 
was sent on an especial errand. In every 
thing which is in any degree sinful, we should 
turn to these examples ; but, in the conduct 
peculiar to our station, our application of these 
examples must be governed by circumstan- 
ces. 

Many inexperienced Christians are apt to look 
for wrong kinds of evidences, and so distress 
themselves about their state. The questions 
which we should put to ourselves, in seeking 
the best evidences, are—" Do I hate sin ! — Is 
it my grand fear ? — Is it my grief, that, while 
1 have a good hope of pardon,, I yet should 
make such ill returns ? Have I brokenness of 
spirit ?'' — Godliness is analogous to the princi* 
pie of gravitation, in that it reduces every 
thing to its proper centre. 

The difference between what is called Itate, 
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and PREDBSTiFATioN, is somethiDg^ like that of a 
house withoulFB, governor, and a house, vUh a 
governor. The Fatalist 8a.y8, ^ Eveiy thing 
must, of necessity be as it is — as a stone mu9t 
fall to the ground, fire must ascend, kc. The 
Predestinarian says, that every thing is deter- 
mined by a wise Governor, who inspects, or- 
ders, and superintends the whole n^achine ; so 
that a sparrow does not fall to the ground, or 
a hair of the head perish, without permis- 
sion. 

We are so accustomed to see sio within and 
without us, that we seldom deeply feel it, or 
are so shocked at it, as we should be were it 
less frequent. If an inhabitant of the court 
were to walk through fiome of the filthy streets 
and alleys of the Metropolis, how would he be 
disgusted and terrified ! while the poor wretch- 
es, who live in them, think nothing of the mat- 
ter. Thus a clearer view of sin and of the 
holiness of God, made the prophet cry out. 
Wot is me ! for I am undone ; bseause I am a 
m€M of unclean lips^ and I dwell in the midst 9/ 
a people of unclean lips : for mme eyes have seen 
Ifce Atffg, the Lord ofHosts^ 

It is much easier to settle a point, than to act 
on it. 

I OHCE said to myself, in the foolishness of my 
heart. ^^ What sort of Sermon must that have 
been^hich was preached by St. Peter, when 
three thousand^souls were converted at once ?^^ 
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— what sort of Sermon !— such as other sermons. 
There is nothing to be foand in it extraordin- 
ary. The effect was not produced by St. Pe- 
ter's eloquence : but by the mighty power of 
God, present with his word* It is in vain to 
attend one Minister after another, and to hear 
Sermon afler Sermon, unless we pray that the 
Holy Spirit accompany his word. Neither is 
he that planteth any things neither he that veater* 
eth ; but God that giveth the increase. 

That humility which courts^notice, is not first- 
rate. It may be sincere, but it is sullied. Do 
not soiind a trumpet, nor s,ay ^ Come and see 
how humble I am !'' 

We should be careful never to discourage any 
one who is but searching after God. If a man 
begins in earnest to feel after him if haply he 
may find him^ let us be aware how we stop him, 
by rashly telling him he is not seeking in the 
right way. This would be like setting fire to 
the first round of the ladder, by which one was 
attempting to escape. We must wait for a fit 
season to communicate light. Had any one 
told me, when I first began to think religious- 
ly, that I was not seeking God in the right 
way, I might have been discouraged from seek- 
ing him at all. I was much indebted to my 
mother, for her truly wise and judicious con- 
duct toward me when I first turned from my 
vanity and sin. 

Wc should always record our thoughts in afiSic* 
27 
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tioo — set up way-marks — set op our Bethels — 

erect our Ebenezers ; that we may recur to them 

in health ; for then we are in other circumstan* 

^ ce3,,and can never recover our sick-bed views. 

A coNTEMFLATivE life has more the appearancb 
of a life of piety than any other: but it is the 
. divine plan to bring faith into activity and ex- 
ercise. We choose that sort of walk, which 
we like best: if we love quiet, we are for se- 
dentary piety ; btit the design of God is to root 
us out of every thing, and bjring us into more 
useful stations. 

A WRETCHED prlsouer, chained to the floor for a 
. length of time, would deem it a high privilege 
to be allowed to walk across the room. Anoth- 
er, confined to lie on his back till it had be- 
come sore, would think it a great favor if he 
might be permitted to turn on his side for a 
few minutes. In a course of habitual pain, I 
am thankful for five minutes freedom from suf- 
fering : how forgetful have I heen of fifty 
years of tolerable ease ! How unmindful are 
we of what we call common mercies ! 

In order tb read the Bible with profit, we must 
begin by denying ourselves every step of the 
way; for, every step of the way^it will be 
found to oppose our corrupt nature. 

Christians resemble travellers in a stage* coach. 
We are full of our plans and schemes, but the 
coach is moving rapidly forward : it passes one 
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mil«-stone, and then another ; and no regard i« 
paid to the plots and plans of the passengers. 

A CHRISTIAN has advanced but a little '^way in 
religion when he has overcome the love of the 
World ; for he has still more powerful and im- 
portunate enemies : self— evil tempers — ^pride 
— undue affections — a stubborn will—^it is by 
the subduing of these adversaries, that we 
must chiefly judge of our growth in grace. 

A FRIEND called on me when I was ill, to set- 
tle some business. My head was too much 
confused by my indisposition to . understand 
fully what he said; but I had such unlimited 
confidence in him, that I did whatever he bid 
me, in th^ fullest assurance that it was right. 
How simply I can trust in man, and how little 
in God! How unreasonable is a pure act of 
faith in one like ourselvei^, if we cannot repose 
the same faith in God. 

Some negative rules^ given to a Young Atinisier 
going into a situation of peculiar difficulty. 

As I know you have received much good ad* 
vice, I would suggest to you a few hints of a 
negative kind ; with a view, of admonishing 
you to be careful, while you are doing your 
work, not by any mistakes of your own to hin- 
der ypur success — 

1. By forgetting that your success with others is 
very much connected with your personal char- 
acter. 
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Herod heard John gladly^ and he did many 
things; because he knew the preacher to be a 
just aud holy man. Words uttered from the 
heart find their way to the heart, bj a holy 
sympathy. Character is power : — 
^^ A good man seen, though silent, counsel g^ves.^^ 
If you would make deep impressions on oth- 
ers, you must use all means to have them first 
formed on your own mind. Avoid, at the same 
time, all appearances of evil — as a covetous or 
worldly, a vain or assuming*, careless or iode- 
vout deportment* Never suffer jesting with 
sacred persons or things. Satan will employ 
such antidotes as these, to counteract the op- 
eration of that which is effective and gracious 
in a minister's character. 

II. By placing your dependmce on any means^ 
qualities^ or circumstances^ however excellent 
in thetnselves. 

The direct way to render a thing weak, is 
to lean on it as strong. God is a jealous God ; 
and will utterly abolish idols as means of success. 
He designs to demonstrate that men and crea- 
tures are what he makes them, and that only. 
This also should be your encouragement: — 
looking, in the diligent and humble use of 
means, to that Spirit of life and power without 
whose influence alt your endeavors will be to 
' no purpose, you have reason to expect help 
suited and adequate to all your difficulties. 

III. By unnecessarily appearing in dangerous or 
improper situations. 

It is one thing to be humble and condescend^ 
fng ;- it is another to render yourself commOD^ 
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cheap, and coatemptible. The men of the 
^orld know when a mioister is oat of his place 
— when they can oppress him by numbers or 
eircamstances— when they can make him laugh, 
while his office frowns. Weil will it be for 
him, if he is only rendered absurd in his future 
public admonitions, by his former compliances ; 
we^l if, being found like St. Peter on danger- 
ous ground, he is not seduced, virtually at least, 
to deny his Master. 

IV. By suspieunu appearances in his family • 

As the head of your household you are re- 
sponsible for its appearances. . Its pride, sloth, 
and disorder will be yours. You are accoun- 
table for you wife's conduct, dres8,apd manners, 
as well as those of your children, whose edu- 
cation must be peculiarly exemplary. Your 
family is to be a picture of what you wish oth- 
er families to be : and, without the most deter- 
mined resolution, in reliance on God, to finish 
this ^picture cost what it will, your recom- 
mending family religion to others will but cre- 
ate a smile. Your unfriendly hearers will re- 
collect enough of Scripture to tell you that 
you ought, like the primitive Bishop, to be 
one, that ruhth well his own house^ having hip 
children in subjection with all gravity: for if a 
man know not how to rule his own house^ how 
sftall he take care of the church of God? 

V. By meddling beyond your sphere in temporals. 

Your aim and conversation, like your sacred 

call, are to be altogether heavenly. As a man 

of God^ you have no concern with politics and 

parties and schemes of interest, but you are to 

27* 
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live above them. > There is a sublime spirk im 
a, devoted mioister, which, as one sajFS of Chris* 
tianitj itself, pays do more regard to these 
things, than to the battles of rooks, the iodas* 
try of ants, or the policy of bees. 

VI. By venturing off general andaekntmUdged 
ground in spirituals. 

By giving stnmg tneat^ instead of milk^ to 
those who are yet but babu — by giving keedio 
fables^ which minister questions rather than godbf 
edifying ; amesing the mind, but not affecting 
the heart: often disturbing anrd bevrilderiBg, 
seldom convincing; frequeotiy raising a smile, 
never drawing a tear. 

VII. By tnaintaMmng aeknowleiged truth i» 
your own spirit. 

Both food and medicines are injarious, if ad* 
ministered scalding hot. The spirit of a teacher 
often effects more than his matter. Benevo* 
lence is a universal language : and it will apol* 
ogize for a multitude of defects, in the man 
who speaks it; while neither talents nor truth 
will apologize for pride, illiberality, or bitter- 
ness. Avoid, therefore, irritating ^ occasions 
and persons, particularly disputes and dispat-^ 
ants, by which a minister often loses his tem**^ 
per and his character. 

VUI. By being too sharp^Hghttd^ t0O quick-ear^ 
«d, or too ready-tongued. 

Some evils .are irremediable : they are best 
neither seen nor heard : by sbeing and rbarino 
things which you cannot remove, you will cre- 
ate implacable adversaries ; who, being guilty 
aggressors, never forgive. Avoid spbakino 
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meaDly or harsfalj of any one : not only because 
tfaos 18 forbidden to CbristiaDS^ but because it is 
to declare ivar as by a tbousand heralds/ 

iX. By the t€mptaiioH$ arising /rem tk§femaU 
sex, 

I need not mention ^ what hayoc Satan bas^ 
made in the cbarch, by this means, from the fall 
to this day. Yonr safety, ivhen in danger from 
this quarteCy lies in flight — ^to parley, is to fall. 
Take the first bmt from consci^ice, or from 
friends. 

In fine, WtOck thou itiaU things; tfidureafiie^ 
tions : do the work of an evangelist : make full 
proof of thy ministry: and then, whether those 
areoad you acknowledge your real character 
or not now, they shall one day know that there 
hath been a prophet among them ! . 



FRAGMENT. 

A Bying Minister'^s FarewelL 

Whek a Christian minister feels the springs of 
life giving way : — his faculties decaying — bis 
voice failing — his spirit unking — though he 
may not have it in his power to say, as the 
apostle did to his friends, / know that ye ail, 
among whom I home preached the kingdom ^ 
God, shall see my face no more — ^yet he should 
stand ready to part from his flock, and every 
sermon should be felt by bim as if it were his 
last. ' 

Wherefore I take y&K to record this day, that I 
am pure from the blood a/all men : for I hate. 
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fiol tkunnei to deelart wUo you all the couHdEL 
OF GO0. And what hare I declared that coun- 
sel of Gpd to be ?— AH the curions distinctions of 
the schools ? — All the pecaliarities insisted on 
so stroDglj by different sects ? — No sach thing t 
I have followed the great apostle in tt$tifying 
repehtahcis toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jetus Christ, 

There has been a slander brought against 
religion — that we are not agreed, as to the 
troths we shoald set before men. I say, It is 
false i We are agreed. All, who know any 
thing of real religion, are agreed, that the 
suBSTAifCE of the matter is contained in repeit- 
TANCE toward God^ and FArra toward our Lord 
Jenu Chritt, 

If a man, like the prodigal, feels that he has 
left his father's hoase^-turned his back on God 
— and is become a fool and a madman for so 
doing — and that there is no hope but in his re- 
taming again : if sach a change of mind is 
wrought in him by the Holy Spirit, as he 
wrought in David, when he cried. Wash nu 
thoroughly from my iniquity^ and cleanse me from 
my sin : if, like Peter, he goes forth weeping 
bitterly — feeling that he has acted foolishly 
and wickedly, and that his only hope is in the 
mercy of God through the Saviour — then the 
man eaters so far into the spirit of religion — 

REPENTANCE TOWARJ)* OOD. 

But does he rest in this ? Nay, he knows that 
if he could offer thousands of rams^ and ten 
thousand rvoers of oil he could make no satisfac- 
tion for the sin of his souL He looks to the a- 
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tonemeot ! — to Him^ whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood. 

Repentance toward God must be accompani- 
ed by faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 

He came unto his ovm^ and his own received 
him not. But as many as recevoed him^ to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God^ even to 
them that believe on his name : which were bom 
not of bloody nor of the will of the fleshy nor of 
the will of man^ but of God, These men are 
enabled to saj, with St. Paul, ^^I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I have no refage but 
in him — no other hope — no other plea. All 
mj confidence before God is grounded on this 
— that He suffered^'the just for the ut^ust^that he 
might bring, us to God?'^ 

If a minister testifies these things — ^if he 
speaks plainly and simply these grand essen- 
tial truths of God's word — though he die be* 
fore another Sabbath return, he may rest in 
PEACE — leaving the issue in God's hand. 

The ground of a minister's own solid satis- 
faction cannot be popularity : for, eVen to Si- 
mon Magus all gave heed^ from the least to the 
greatest^ sayings This tnan is Vie great power of 
God ! — neither can he ground his satisfaction 
on the exercise of strong and enlarged talents: 
for even Balaam was a man of extraordinary 
endowments — nor can it be on his success :-*» 
for many^ saith our Lord, shall come to me, and 
say^ Have we not done many wonderful works in 
thy nofne, and in thy name east out devils ? Then 
will I prof ess unto them^ I never knew you! As 
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though he had said, " l-deny DOt the works, 
but ye are evil men !" 

But a minister's satisfaction must be found- 
ed on the faithful discharge of his office in the 
DELIVERY OF HIS MESSAGE. A PHnce ^ends a 
special messenger to his rebellious subjects, 
with offers of pardon : in examining his con- 
duct, he will not inquire whether they re- 
ceived and approved him or not : the question 
will be — "Did you deliver my message? did 
you deliver it as one that believed it your- 
self? as one in earnest ?" If a man should 
come and tell you, with a cheerful countenance 
and careless air, that your house was on fire, 
and that you and your children would be burnt 
in the # flames if you did not mRke haste to 
escape, you would not believe him. You. 
would say, '^ He does not believe it himself^ ^ 
or he would not be so unfeeling as to speak 
of it in such a manner.^' 

If a minister delivers his message, then no 
scorn, no reproach that may be cast upon him, 
can take away his rest — he has dowe his duty. 
When the king sent out his servants to invite 
men to his feast, they excused. themselves on 
various pretences : but the servant might say, 
^^ No matter ! — i have declared the message — 
I may rest in having dohe my part, though no 
success seems to attend my pressing invita- 
tions." 

1 would lodge, therefore, my appeal in your 
consciences—/ take you to record — I appeal to 
conscience : for there is a conscience in man ; 
and, in serious moments, it wiU speak out. It 
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wrung from Joseph's brethreo that confession, 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother I It 
forced Balaam himself to cry out, Let me die the . 
death of the righteous i and let my last end be like 
his ! It tormented the traitor Judas into that 
self-accusation, I have sinned, in that I have be* 
trayed the innocent blood I ■ 

When a young person has been talked to 
bj his.parepts — when they have represented 
to him the misery and ruin of a wicked course, 
and of bad habits — he might affect to brave it 
out at the time ; but he has gone afterward 
weeping through the streets — because con- 
science WOULD SFEAR ! 

But when the Spirit of God softens a man's 
heart — when he is made to feel what an tDil 
and bitter thing it is to sin against God — then a 
faithful minister's appeal to that man is like 
that of St. Paul to the Thessalonians : Ye are 
witnesses^ and God also^ how holily, and justly^ 
and unblfimeably we behaved ourselves among you 
tluit believe. As you know how we exhorted, and' 
comforted, and charged every one of you {as a fa- 
ther doth his children) that ye would walk worthy 
of God, who hath called you unto his kingdom and 
glory, Fqr this cause also thank we God without 
cecuing, because, when ye recevoed the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as 
the word of men, but, {as it is in truth^ the word 
of God which effectually worketh also tn you that 
believe: 1 Thess. ii.. 10 — 13. 

It is most affecting to see to what miserable 
shifls men will have recourse, in order to e- 
vade the trqth. 
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mach 00 certain pecaliarities of doctrine !" — 
Bat whose reason shall be the judge ? — For the 
ftrkaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness : but, /( is written^ 1 7»iU destroy the vns- 
dom of the wife, and will bring to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the prudent, 

" It m UNNECESSARY,'' says another — ^But has 
God commanded — and do we pronounce his 
commands unnecessary ? 

"It is disreputable" — Did Christ regard 
reputation ?'-— Nay, he tnade himself of no reptk- ' 
loliofi. 

" It is a NARROW way"— Ah ! there, indeed, 
yon pronounce truly .' The way to heaFea is a 
narrow way ! But whatsays the judge ? — Wide 
is the gate^ and broad is the way that liadeth to 
de^tructionf and many there be which go in there- 
at ; because strait is the gate^ and narrow is the 
way which leadethunto life^ and few there be that 
find it. 

Oh how distressing is it to observe many, to 
whom we cannot but fear, the Gospel which 
they hear preached from Sunday to Sunday, is 
but the savor of death I If God has made a dif- 
ference in any of us, let us not forget to whom 
we are indebted. 

Brethren ! you are my witnesses. I take 
you to record, that you hare had the whole 
counsel of God declared unto you — that all ca- 
rious and metaphysical inquiries, all critical 
and conjectural points, haye been carefully a- 
Yoided for your sake. I have attempted to 
clear my ministry of all disputable subjects, in 
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order to dot before jou the plaio fact of the 
death and resarrection of Jesus Christ, aod of 
salvatioD through him. 

But consider! tou also must give an ac- 
count ! I must gire an account, whether I plain- 
ly and simply declared the truth, as one who 
felt its importance, and was in earnest. You 
must give an account, whether you have gone 
away from this place, as if you had heard no- 
thing to the purpose, and immediately dissipat- 
ed your thoogjiits with some trifling subject — 
some mer^ secular concern : — or— whether 
what you faeardbppught you to your knees be- 
fore God, beseeching him to seal and impress 
his truth upon your hearty. 

Oh consider the satisfaction you will find, in 
really embracing all the counsel of God, Con- 
sider how soon the time will come, in which 
it must be your ohly satisfaction, that you 
haVe embraced it ! Let it be your prayer, as 
you go hence-»-" O God give me grace to re- 
pent with that repentance which is unto life ! 
Make me serious ! Teach me what I must do 
to be saved ! Help me to believe the record 
which thou hast given of thy Son. Give me 
faith to receive the atonement — to set to my 
seal that there is none other name under heaven 
gioen among men whereby voe must be saved^ but 
the name of Jesus Christ.'l 

Come to your Savior, with humiuty as a 
sinner : come with oRATrruDE and love. ' " For 
ye are not come unto the mount that might be 
touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the 
28 
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souod of a trampet, aod the Toice of words :^^ 
wheo, ^ so terrible was the sight, that Mdses 
said, I exceedingly fear and quake. But ye are 
come unto mount Sion ; and unto the city of the 
liTingtrod-^the heayenly Jehisalem ; and to an 
innumerable company of angels ; and to the 
general assembly and church of the first-bom, 
which are written in heayen ; and to God, the 
Judge of all : and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; and to Jesus the Mediator of 
the new covenant; and to the blood of sprink- 
ling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. See^ then, that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh !-^but — receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, let us hold fast grace, where- 
by we may serve God acceptably, with rever- 
ence and godly fear." Heb. xiL 1 8—28. 



LINES 

OVTHX 
DEATH OF A CHXIiD AV DAT-BRBA|C* 

BT THE RET. BICHA&D CECIL. 

^^ Let me go^ for the day frreoAe^A.''— GeneBis 32: 36. 

Cease here longer to detain me, 

Kindest mother, drownM in woe, 
Now thy kind caresses pain me ; 

Mom advances— let me go. 

See yon orient streak appearing ! 

Harbinger of endless day ; 
Hark ! a voice the darkness cheering, 

Calls my new-bom soul away I 
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Lately laimchM a trembimg^ stranger, 
On this woYld^s wild boisterous flood, 

PiercM with sorrows, tossM with danger, 
Gladly I return to God. 

Now my cries shall cease ijo grieve thee, 

Now my trembling heart find rest ; 
Kinder arms than tlune receive me. 

Softer pillow than thy breast. 

Weep not o^er these eyes that languish, 
Upward turning toward their home ; 

RapturM theyHl forget all anguish, 
While they wait to see thee come. 

There, my mother, pleasures centre— 
— Weeping, parting, care or woe ^ 

Ne^er our Father's house shall enter— 
— Morn a&fances-^let me go. 

As through this calm and holy dawning, 

Silent g^des my parting breath. 
To an EvsiiukflTuro Mo&mira — 

Gently close my eyes in death. 

Blessings, endless, richest blessings, ' 

Pour their streams upon thy heart ! 

(Though no language yet possessing) 
Breathes my spirit ere we part. 

Tet to leave thee sorrowing rends me,— - 

Now again his voice I hear ; 
Rise ! — ^may every grace attend thee, 
> Rise, and seek to meet me there ! 
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